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CHAPTER I 
BETWEEN TWO GIRLS 

11 TV T ASTY exercises — how I hate you ! Well, 

1 II there's one comfort, I shan't have many 
more of you to do." 

She said the words aloud, pounding her small 
fist emphatically down on the papers ; for luckily 
she had the room to herself — a piece of good 
fortune which seldom befell her. 

" If ever there were idiots " she had begun 

once more, when somebody knocked at the door — 
a crude, a blatant knock, without a suggestion of 
pleasant possibilities. 

"Entrez!" she broke from English into French, 
her word a sigh ; because if anything could be 
worse than correcting exercises which must be 
done somehow, sooner or later, it was an inter- 
ruption — the only sort of interruption she ex- 
pected. 

The door opened. A neat French maid, with a 

B 
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eyes had snapped wide open ; the swathing 
handkerchief had been pushed back, and the face, 
though pale still — because it was always pale — 
was bright with animation. 

"Don't call me Hel&ne. Call me plain, honest 
Helen, like a self-respecting English girl, my 
child. And tell me why you want the door 
bolted." 

"Helen, then — Miss Prim. And the bolt be- 
cause—oh, my dear, I've got the most tremendous 
things to tell you, and I don't wish to be 
surprised." 

"People with headaches must be humoured, 
I suppose," said Helen, and slid the bolt. 

11 1 haven't got one," announced Maude Barton- 
Pole. " I'm not ill at all, except with excitement. 
But I had to have a talk with you. This was 
the only way I could think of. So behold me 
in bed ! " 

" It's cowardly to tell fibs," said Helen. 

"I am a coward. That's the reason you must 
help me. My dearest, I'm not joking. I'm in 
the — most — dreadful scrape ! " 

Helen laughed softly, and sat down on the 
edge of the bed, where her shoulders were in- 
stantly grasped by two hot hands not much 
larger than a child's. 

She loved Maude Barton-Pole dearly, but she 
understood the girl very well, and that was the 
reason of her laugh. Maude lived in extremes 
and talked in italics. Everything with her was 
superlatively good or superlatively bad. Seven- 
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teen, with a temperament and a person far more 
French than English (she had had a French 
mother and had been brought up in France), 
Maude was a spoiled child, a creature impulsive 
and at the same time curiously calculating; 
superficially warmhearted, yet often cold when 
true sympathy was demanded. A butterfly; a 
thing of contradictions ; but attractive as a kitten 
which may purr or scratch — one knows not which — 
is attractive. And she was the only friend Helen 
Annesley had ever had at Madame de Lupigny's, 
which means the only friend she had known in 
ten years. 

"You always were in dreadful scrapes, and 
you always will be," said Helen. "Is the latest 
worth sending yourself to bed for on this hot 
June day?" 

"It's worth dying for, if I can't be got out of it." 

This time there was a note of the unusual in the 
girl's voice, and Helen's face grew grave. "Tell 
me," she said simply. 

" I will. But first you must promise me that 
you'll keep your Vow." 

"What vow?" echoed Helen. 

"Don't you know? Oh, I hate to remind you 
of the thing itself! But the time when you 
thought I'd done something big for you, and you 
were grateful and cried — I never saw you cry 
before or since — and you vowed a real, real vow 
that if ever the day came when you could repay 
what I did, no matter by what sacrifice, you'd 
surely do it." 
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Helen put up a pretty hand with slender 
fingers, not guiltless of a few inkstains by way of 
mourning for the neglected exercises, and stroked 
the smaller hand on her shoulder. Maude's way 
of describing the incident was somewhat melo- 
dramatic; but Helen had indeed vowed that 
"real, real vow," and never could she forget it or 
what had led up to it. "I remember, dear, very 
well," she said, " better than I remember anything 
else that ever happened." 

"You'll keep the promise?" 

" That goes without saying." 

Maude gave vent to a deep, excited sigh. 
41 Well — the time to keep it has come. You can 
save my whole life's happiness by just one tiny 
sacrifice. Helen, I've kept a secret for months, 
even from you. I dared not tell, for fear you 
might think it your duty to — try and stop things. 
But now, to help me, you must know." 

"You have been rather different lately," said 
Helen. "I thought perhaps it was because we 
had to part so soon, and, when you remembered 
that a new life would be beginning, you were a 
little absent-minded." 

"Absent-minded !" repeated Maude. "I should 
think so. Who isn't, that's in love?" 

" Maude — in love? What nonsense ! " 

"It isn't nonsense at all. And what's more, 
I'm engaged." 

"You must be dreaming. Why, you've never 
had the chance " 

"That's all you know about it. And if it's 
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a dream, it's better than any reality. Oh, Helen, 
he's the most splendid, handsome, adorable 
fellow ! " 

"He would be," said Helen, laughing in spite 
of herself, but nervously. "For mercy's sake, 
who and what is this remarkable * he ' ? " 

Maude released Helen's shoulders, to find among 
the lace frills of her nightgown a slender gold 
chain, from which depended an old-fashioned open- 
faced locket, set with small brilliants. 

Hel^n had seen this locket before. It contained, 
beneath the protection of glass, an ivory miniature 
of the girl's French mother, who had died when 
Maude was a little child. There was the well- 
known, delicate bit of painting which Maude had 
often kissed and cried over in certain moods ; the 
prettily insignificant face, so like the daughter's, 
with the same large innocent eyes under heavy 
white lids ; the same tiny button of a mouth, that 
could be hard when it was not smiling ; the same 
dimpled chin, obstinate without being truly 
firm. 

But as Helen gazed Maude turned the locket 
over, and on the side which had been empty of 
old, save for a dusky ring of the mother's hair, 
was the picture of a young French officer — a 
coloured photograph. 

"Oh, Maude — not even an Englishman 1 " Helen 
exclaimed, upon the first impulse. 

" Why should he be an Englishman ? I'm all — 
all French at heart, like mamma. And Maxime 
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is a hero. The world will hear of him before 
long." 

"He is certainly very good-looking," Helen 
admitted. "But the question is, how did you 
hear of him ? " 

"You know, for a long time I haven't failed 
to spend one Saturday to Monday out of each 
month with my godmother, poor mamma's best 
friend." 

"I know that very well, my child, for I've 
missed you." 

"And I had time to miss nobody, for it was 
there I met Maxime de St. Cyr. He is the nephew 
of the cure, and of good family, though poor. 
His regiment is stationed close by, and he visited 
his uncle at Christmas. It was then we fell in 
love. That was at first sight. The second day 
he proposed, and I could not help saying 'yes.'" 

Helen, in turn, could not help wondering 
whether the brave and handsome Maxime had 
heard from "godmamma" that Maude was an 
heiress ; but, however much she might disapprove 
the girl's imprudence, she could not at such a 
moment speak out such a thought. 

Instead, she asked a question. " Do you think 
your father will consent when he knows ? " 

With a groan Maude flung her little body back 
among the pillows. " He would never, never on 
this earth consent." 

" Then what's to be done?" 

" Marry in spite of him." 

"O— oh!" 
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"Don't say *o — oh* like that I I understand 
all you mean by it. You're so horribly English.' 
But there are fathers and fathers. Yours must 
have been a dear, from what I have heard you say. 
But mine^—you know what Papa is." 

" I only know from what you've told me. And 
I don't think, dear, that you know so very much 
yourself, as you've not seen him since you were 
one year old." 

"I know how he treated precious mamma — 
drove her from him, with her baby, and sent her 
back to France, to die alone of a broken heart. 
Brute — monster ! " 

"Oh, Maude, you ought not to speak of him 
like that," exclaimed Helen. " He is your father ; 
and at least, he's very generous. No girl in the 
school has a quarter the allowance you have ; and 
think of the presents he sends every Christmas 
and birthday " 

"What are money and jewels?" dramatically 
demanded Maude, who would have been miser- 
able without plenty of both. "Never has he 
come home from India in all these sixteen years, 
though the journey is nothing. Never has he so 
much as asked for my photograph ; he hasn't the 
curiosity to see how his only child looks. Nor has 
he sent his — and I'm glad he hasn't, for I'm sure 
it must have been hateful, though he is a soldier, 
like my Maxime. As for his letters — what have 
they been? Stiff, formal things, without a word 
of love. Can an abnormal being like that expect 
to have his child's affection and obedience ? " 
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Helen knew not what to say. This father of 
Maude's, judged from his daughter's standpoint, 
undoubtedly did loom in the mysterious distance 
with which he had veiled himself, cold and aloof 
and repellent, like a dimly seen statue of flint ; 
and shocking as Maude's vituperations sounded 
in the ears of a girl whose own father was a wor- 
shipped memory, she could but admit that there 
was a certain excuse for them. Besides, though as 
Maude's elder by a year, and mentor by position, 
she was supposed to frown upon the stealing of 
forbidden fruit, she was girlishly interested in the 
love story. 

She herself was eighteen, and had never been 
in love — at least, since she had put on long dresses 
and turned up her curling, yellow-brown hair — 
nor had she ever seen a man with whom she was 
tempted to fall in love, though she had thought of 
it enough to be sure that whatever his attributes 
he mtist be an Englishman. But her heart was 
very warm to little Maude, in the throes of first 
love, and she could not scold her only friend as 
much as that friend deserved. 

' i Perhaps your father may not be quite as cold 
as you think," she said soothingly. " There 
may be things that you don't know of — reasons 
for everything that seems so strange to you, and 
when he comes home, as I suppose he will some 
day " 

"That's the awful part of it," shrieked Maude. 
" He's coming ! After all these years, he chooses 
exactly the moment to ruin everything." 
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This was indeed a surprise. The flint statue 
was about to tear away its veil, and move from 
the background into the immediate foreground. 
Helen did not speak, and Maude hurried on. 

" It was arranged that when the term was over 
I should spend my holidays with godmamma, as 
usual. And instead of coming back to school in 
the autumn, I was to have been, if you please, a 
married woman. Papa wasn't to have known 
until it was too late to do anything." 

"Has your godmother known all this time — 
since Christmas?" asked Helen. 

"No. You see, she looks upon me as a child, 
and she's been acquainted with Maxime since he 
was a boy. She hasn't dreamed, the poor dear 
simpleton, that we had anything special to say to 
each other in the garden while she took forty 
winks. But when we told her she would have 
been glad, for she worships Maxime, and she is 
romantic at heart, though she is so old. Now, 
though, it is all different and horribly complicated, 
for godmamma is afraid of Papa, and if he were 
here she would do nothing for me. She would be 
of no more use than a baby." 

"Why not wait and hope that your father will 
say yes, if your Maxime is so desirable ? " desper- 
ately suggested Helen. " If he loves you, he will 
want you to be happy. If he doesn't, why, he 
won't care very much what you do." 

"You say that because you've never known 
anyone like Papa," said Maude. "Poor mamma 
told her dearest friend all about him, before she 
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died, and my godmother has repeated the story to 
me, because she thought he deserved the punish- 
ment of having his daughter hear the truth. He 
hates Frenchmen, with the most bitter, unreason- 
ing hatred. Once he was horribly rude, even 
cruel, to a cousin of mamma's, a charming young 
man who went all the way to India to see her. 
He quarrelled with darling mamma because she 
was determined I should be brought up in France, 
and was most abusive. If she hadn't died and 
left a letter begging that I should be put to school 
in the very place where she, poor angel, had been 
educated, he would have sent me among his own 
cold, dreadful friends in England, where I should 
certainly have perished from sheer starvation of 
the heart. And he said awful things to mamma 
about his daughter growing up to be married to 
a Frenchman ; my godmother told me that. It 
was one of the things which made her dislike the 
thought of him so." 

" She has never seen him?" asked Helen. 

"Never. And never wants to, I'm sure." 
Maude ostentatiously shuddered. "Oh, the horror 
of being given up to him by the law, just because 
he happens to be my father — and losing Maxime ! " 

"If Maxime is a lover worth having, he won't 
give you up easily." 

" It all depends upon you," said Maude in a 
changed voice. 

"Upon me? Why, what can I do? I'm older 
than you — I feel a hundred sometimes — still, I'm 
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too young and ignorant of the world outside 
Madame de Lupigny's to advise you " 

"Advice! I don't want advice! My plan's 
made. I want help to carry it out." 

"Tell me what you mean," said Helen, begin- 
ning to look frightened. 

Maude rose up in bed again, and clung to her, 
with both half-bare arms about her waist, the 
little face with its big eyes close to hers. 

So near together, the two girls formed a curious 
contrast, and the richness and generous bloom of 
Helen Annesley's beauty paled Maude's small, 
piquant attractions into insignificance. 

By rights it should have been the other way. 
Whatever there was of the best in life Maude 
Barton-Pole had always had ; while in her ten 
years at Madame de Lupigny's Helen had had 
to be thankful for the things that nobody else 
wanted. She had had poor fare, and a hard bed ; 
harder work, and late hours, with little pleasure 
and little love to make her burdens light. Still, 
she bloomed like a lovely rose that has grown up 
by mistake in a kitchen garden, while Maude 
made but a poor outward return for the care 
lavished upon her blossoming. 

Helen Annesley was not a marvel of beauty, 
but she was radiantly pretty, with the nimbus of 
her shining hair, the pure red and white of her 
face, the charming curve of her lips, and the 
jewels that she had for eyes — jewels greenish- 
brown in the full sun, and purple as amethysts, 
or deep blue as sapphires, in shadow. 
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If she had been less pretty and less spirited, 
she might have made herself more popular at 
Madame de Lupigny's. 

She was not considered an affectionate or 
demonstrative girl, but Maude Barton-Pole knew 
what she was, and nestled close into her arms now, 
almost sure that her confidences were not to be 
made in vain. 

"I knew last Saturday that Papa was coming 
home," said the younger girl. " A letter arrived 
just as I was starting with Ther&se for god- 
mamma's, and as I didn't dream there would be 
anything different from the usual ' My dear 
daughter, I am well, and hope you are the same,' 
I slipped it in my pocket to read later. You can 
imagine how I felt when I saw that he was actually 
coming back — that by the time I got the letter he 
would even be far on the way. It seems that an 
uncle of his has died in England — some people 
never do know when to die! — leaving Papa his 
title — only a baronetcy — and a big estate, as well 
as a lot more money ; so he's made up his mind to 
take long leave at last, and settle all his affairs for 
himself. And it has occurred to him, as I'm 
seventeen, that perhaps I'm old enough to leave 
school altogether and keep house for him in 
England. Oh, the colossal selfishness ! He never 
would have thought of me — a man like that — 
unless it had been necessary to have someone; 
and no doubt he was afraid that people might talk 
if he stopped in England and left his daughter 
just across the Channel." 
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" You're very suspicious," broke in Helen. 

"I'm only i discerning beyond my years,' as 
Maxime says. Well, we calculated dates, Maxime 
and I together, and we made out that Papa would 
reach Paris the day after school closes. The 
thought was agony, for to-morrow Maxime's 
regiment marches to engage in the summer 
manoeuvres, and he could no more get leave — 
unless there were a death in his family — than he 
could walk across the Channel. If it were not for 
that, you would not see me here to-day. Maxime 
would have got leave, and we should have eloped. 
We should have had to run over to Scotland, he 
says, because, though he is an orphan and is 
over twenty-five, in France he couldn't legally 
marry a girl under age without the consent of her 
parents. So we would have married in Scotland ; 
and when, after a little while, Papa had seen that 
the only thing he could do was to withdraw his 
opposition, we could have come back to dear 
France and had the wedding all over again accord- 
ing to French law. Great fun for a girl to have 
two weddings, don't you think?" 

"I don't see much fun in any of this at the 
present moment," answered Helen ruefully. 

" No. Everything's horrid. But it's for you to 
make us happy, and all to come right. Only 
wait — I'm trying to break it to you." 

"I wish you wouldn't. I'd rather have it at 
once and not in pieces." 

"But you couldn't possibly understand, unless 
I explained first. And if you didn't see how 
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hopeless it is without you, you might — forget your 
vow and refuse. Then there'd be nothing left for 
me, except — except to go into a convent." And 
Maude's voice broke into piteousness. Piteous- 
ness always paid in dealing with Helen, who 
melted incontinently. 

"You see," the younger girl went on, without 
interruption this time, "once Papa gets me in his 
Clutches " (she spoke the word as if it began with 
a capital) "all is over. I should never escape, 
never be able to see Maxime again. But now, if 
only I could have disappeared before he comes 
home " 

" He'd search for you I " cried Helen. 

Maude's eyes grew dark with mystery. "He 
would if he knew I were gone. " 

1 i How could he help knowing it ? If he came 
to the school for you, and you were not here " 

"Ah, but he mustn't be allowed to come. 
Maxime and I composed a letter to him, together. 
I said in it that Madame de Lupigny would send 
me with a governess to meet him in Paris at the 
station — the Gare de Lyon, where the P. and O. 
express comes in. Maxime posted the letter, and 
it will reach him at the ship's offices in Brindisi." 

" I don't see the advantage to you, dear," Helen 
responded, puzzled. "Whether he comes to 
Passy or stops in Paris, if's the same thing, isn't 
it? If you failed to meet him at the Gare de Lyon, 
he would at once hurry on here, and with or 
without the help of the police you would be found, 
no matter how cleverly you had hidden yourself." 
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" He would think I had met him," said Maude, 
in a queer, strained voice, pressing her cheek 
against Helen's. "That is — if— if " 

"If— what?" 

" If you kept your vow." 

" I don't understand," Helen said abruptly. 

Maude began to cry. "Oh, Helen, you do 
make it so hard for me ! You won't try to under- 
stand one bit. And I'm so nervous and so 
frightened. And if you won't help me, I shall die. 
Oh, say you will — say you will ! " 

" Yes, yes, darling, of course I will," stammered 
Helen, her heart beating fast, she scarcely knew 
why. "I don't mean to make it hard. I'd do 
anything for your happiness, because I love you, 
and because you once did a thing for me that 
would command the sacrifice of my very life, if 
you needed it* Only, honestly, I don't under- 
stand." 

Maude was still weeping, and if Helen had been 
in a more judicial mood she might have suspected 
that her kittenish little friend made no effort to 
stay the flow of tears. 

" I haven't slept, I haven't eaten for thinking of 
it ! " she sobbed. " I've planned and planned till 
I've seemed to have wheels in my brain that won't 
stop going round and round. And I could think 
only of one thing to do. Maxime says it's the 
only thing. Helen, you must meet Papa at the 
Gare de Lyon." 

"You want me to break the news to him — that 
you've run away?" 
c 
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the watch your father left you — fancy, how awful, 
going into a pawnshop ! — and trusting to luck for 
finding an engagement as governess or companion 
from some agent. But now, here's a chance of 
going to England for nothing, yet not being 
indebted to anybody, for you'd be doing it for 
my sake." 

"Go with your father to England, pretending 
to be his daughter," slowly pronounced Helen, 
"and stay there under his roof until I heard that 
you were married and I was free to speak. Oh, 
a rascally piece of business ! And it would be 
worse to do it for what I could get out of the 
thing for myself." 

"I wish I hadn't spoken of the money," 
exclaimed Maude. "I know you wouldn't care 
for that ; you're so adventurous you're not afraid 
of any risks for yourself. But so much depends 
upon this for me, I was tempted to bring up 
everything. You can see what it would do for me, 
can't you ? " 

"Ye — es," answered Helen reluctantly. "I 
can see it might give you the chance you want — 
if you're so set upon marrying your Maxime, and 
sure that your father would refuse his consent. 
But there must be other ways." 

"There aren't. Maxime and I have thought of 
everything. Do you want me to die of a broken 
heart? Oh, Helen, I'm not very strong — I can't 
bear sorrow." 

How pale the little face was ! It was true Maude 
had always been delicate; her health depended 
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greatly upon the state of her feelings. And what 
a debt Helen owed her ! 

"Would you do this thing if you were sure 
there were no other way?" Maude asked, in 
Helen's silence. 

" Yes, I think so. Yes, I — would do even that." 

•'Will you think it over, then, for half an hour? 
— and if anything better occurs to you I won't ask 
it again. But if nothing does, then I shall call on 
you to keep the vow you made. If you refuse, 
it's broken, and nothing on earth could ever 
make up." 

" I'll think— to-night," panted Helen. 

"No, now! Remember to-day is Monday. 
(Only this morning I came home from god- 
mamma's at Fontainebleau, though it seems a 
week.) On Wednesday the school closes. On 
Thursday Papa arrives in Paris. There are 
arrangements to make. Somehow I must com- 
municate with Maxime, whatever's decided. 
There isn't a moment to waste. I really have 
headache now, and I'll lie quite still, with my 
eyes shut, while you think." 

She flung herself down among her pillows, 
covering her face with her hands, which looked 
pathetically childlike. 

Then Helen began to think, and her thoughts 
travelled back into the past. 

Long ago her father, who had been a clergyman 
in the East End of London, had been kind to 
Madame de Lupigny, then a stranger seeking 
employment of some sort in England. That had 
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been before Helen was born. Later, through ex- 
pressing unorthodox opinions, he had incurred 
the disapproval of his bishop, lost his parish, and 
known that he was dying. Helen, motherless, 
and only eight years old, had been sent to 
Madame de Lupigny, who had offered — hearing 
of Mr. Annesley's trouble — to take his daughter 
for half the money her other pupils paid, on the 
understanding that, when the girl was old enough, 
she should assist in giving instruction. 

A sum had been paid down at John Annesley's 
death — which occurred soon after — a sum that was 
expected to defray the cost of Helen's tuition and 
include her outside expenses for several years ; and 
the father, who had adored the pretty, clever child, 
had been thankful that, though he could leave her 
little else, she would be sure of that foundation to 
fortune — an education* 

But as the years passed on and the money 
was expended forgetfulness obscured the original 
cause of Madame's gratitude to the dead English- 
man, as clouds obscure the clear shining of a star. 
Helen was not as meek as her patroness thought 
it her duty to be, considering all things, and the 
future, when the girl would be able to pay with 
work for what she had received, looked far distant. 
Madame repented what she now regarded as 
"rash generosity," and in a fit of ill-temper she 
allowed it to leak out in the school that Helen was 
a "charity scholar." 

There is an element of snobbery in most people, 
whether they acknowledge it to themselves or not ; 
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and the teachers and pupils in the narrow world 
of this "select school for young ladies" were no 
better than their neighbours outside. 

It became the fashion, followed conscientiously 
even by the servants, to snub Helen Annesley ; 
and the more Helen Annesley was snubbed, the 
less appreciative of Madame's benevolence did she 
become. Perhaps there were few more unhappy 
little girls in the world than she until Maude 
Barton-Pole, whose mother had just died, was 
brought to Passy by her godmamma. 

Somehow the two became friends, and the 
friendship of the heiress — the spoiled child — gave 
a certain increased value to the " charity scholar" 
in the eyes of those who despised her. 

All this time Helen had had a brother, three or 
four years older than herself, and until the advent 
of the little Maude occasional letters from him, 
telling of his progress in the Bluecoat School, had 
been her only pleasure. But when she was six- 
teen, and Tom — now the youngest clerk in a City 
merchant's office — nearly twenty, the pleasure 
turned into sorrow and anxiety. He had got into 
a fast set, and wrote in despair to his sister, 
begging her somehow to let him have money. 
If he did not receive fifty pounds at once, not 
only would he be discharged, but sent to prison. 
He had taken money which did not belong to him, 
hoping to win more than the amount on a horse 
he had backed ; but he had lost instead, and at the 
end of the month the theft would be discovered. 

Helen would thankfully have given up her 
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little inheritance, but the inquiries which she made 
showed her that it was legally impossible to part 
with it. Maude had come upon her crying one 
day, and when she would tell nothing had 
snatched a letter from her hand, and read it before 
she could be prevented. The heiress's allowance 
from her father in India was two hundred pounds 
a year, and she had just received the quarterly 
instalment. This she sent to Tom, whose address 
she had seen at the top of the despairing letter, not 
telling Helen what she had done until the money 
was on its way. 

It was then that Helen had vowed the " real, 
real vow" of which Maude had to-day reminded 
her. And though poor Tom had died of typhoid 
fever within a year after being saved from disgrace, 
his sister's gratitude still lived. 

Once Helen had thought no sacrifice too great 
to make in return, yet now — just as Maude said — 
she was turning from the one thing that had ever 
been required of her. 

Of course, it was wrong for girls to deceive 
their fathers, even for the sake of love, but then, 
Maude's father was different from others. He 
deserved a shock. Helen would have been ready 
to keep Maude's love secret, and wish her God 
speed in the flitting with her lover in spite of the 
wrong, but that she must take a leading part in 
the deception was hateful. 

She imagined herself meeting the cold, stern old 
man, travelling to England with him, answering 
questions, fencing suspicions, living in his house, 
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calling him "father." Could she do it? For 
Maude's sake — for the promise' sake? After all, 
she would probably not have to see much of him. 
He was coming home on business, and was merely 
picking up his daughter on the way, as if she 
were a necessary article of furniture. He would 
doubtless be absent all day. They need only 
meet at dinner. She ought to be able to get 
through the month without actually lying. And 
then what a relief it would be to blurt out the 
whole truth at last, when Maude gave the word ! 

She would let the man hear her opinion of the 
way in which he had treated his daughter, and 
would defend Maude by bringing up his own sins. 
There would be satisfaction in this, and as she 
dwelt upon it with growing excitement, she began 
to formulate scathing sentences which she would 
have ready to cap every reproach of his. Her 
cheeks grew hot, and her lips moved. Maude's 
voice breaking into the midst of her thoughts 
startled her. 

"The half-hour's up 1 I've been looking at my 
watch — and your face. You've such a strange 
expression. Have you any new plan ? " 

"No." 

"Then — what have you decided?" 

"That I'll do what you ask of me." 



CHAPTER II 
THE MEETING 

THE train for Dieppe steamed slowly out of 
the St. Lazare station. Maude Barton-Pole 
was in it and waved her hand with beaming smiles 
to Helen Annesley, who looked after her from the 
platform. Maude was radiant with satisfaction. 
She had got her own way ; she was travelling to 
Dieppe, to stop at the house of an old servant of 
Maxime de St. Cyr's family until her lover could 
obtain leave. She was going to be married, and 
happy ever after ; and Helen was staying behind 
to keep her place warm and to " face the music." 

When the curly dark head at the window could 
no longer be seen Helen turned away. It was her 
first day alone in Paris, and she had still nearly 
an hour before it would be time for the curtain to 
ring up on the first act of the strange new play in 
tfhich the part of "leading lady" had been thrust 
upon her. She could not entirely analyse her 
own feelings, which veered like a weather-cock 
in changing winds. The only thing she was 
quite sure of was that she was much excited — 
more excited perhaps than she had ever been in 
her life. 

26 
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After all Helen was only eighteen, and this was 
her first day of emancipation. There was a thrill 
in the bare thought that she did not know what 
would happen next. Life in Passy had been 
bounded all round its low horizon with meals and 
lessons, and recreations as tasteless as the tea 
which was provided for the English demoiselles 
at breakfast. Now who could prophesy what 
might come from this wild adventure on which 
she was embarking? 

The girl's buoyant spirits rose to the occasion. 
She had Irish blood in her veins, and the present 
was not to be clouded by the future. It seemed 
a grand thing to be mistress of her own acts for 
a whole hour in Paris. 

In regard to Maude her mind was comparatively 
at rest. Whatever the adored Maxime might turn 
out to be, he was apparently genuinely in love 
(judging from certain letters which Maude had 
displayed), and as Miss Barton-Pole was an heiress, 
the daughter of a colonel in the English Army, 
who was now, it seemed, a baronet as well, while 
a handsome face, figure, and uniform comprised 
Maxime's sole fortune, there was small danger 
that the lover would play his trusting sweetheart 
false. 

"What would Madame say if she could see me 
now?" wondered Helen, as she walked out of the 
station, too intent upon her own thoughts to be 
conscious of certain glances of admiration cast in 
her direction. 

Madame de Lupigny supposed that, when Helen 
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had seen Miss Barton -Pole safely met by her 
father, she would betake herself to Dieppe, there 
catching the boat for England ; this being one of 
the details arranged by Maude. 

Maude had begged of the parent who was to 
be deceived that he would wire from Brindisi on 
receipt of her letter, asking Madame to allow her 
" friend Miss Annesley, one of the teachers " 
(this, she argued, was in one sense true), to accom- 
pany her to Paris, in order that she might meet 
him at the Gare de Lyon, instead of waiting for 
him at Passy. This she had written from Fon- 
tainebleau, in the hope that Helen might consent 
to the plan. Helen had consented ; her father 
had accommodatingly wired ; and Madame, while 
disapproving so youthful a chaperon, had shrugged 
her shoulders and obeyed. 

Helen could not restrain a smile as she thought 
what Madame's face would be like if she knew 
the truth ; and when Helen smiled a charming 
dimple appeared, like a stage fairy from a trap, 
in her left cheek. A young man who had come 
into the station by a train which arrived about the 
same time that Maude's went out, saw the dimple, 
and it was good in his eyes. 

He had been watching Helen ever since she had 
waved good-bye to her departing friend. Indeed, 
had it not been for his interest in her, he would 
already have been out of the station and in a 
fiacre, going about his business. But Helen was 
the prettiest girl he had seen for many a day, and 
being a Frenchman, he had little faith in the 
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genuineness of her brilliant colouring, the dark- 
ness of her brows and lashes, the gold glint on 
the waves of her brown hair. 

Plainly dressed as she was, in the simple blue 
serge and sailor hat which had cost her more than 
a quarter of her yearly income, she was very strik- 
ing, and the man wondered what she was doing in 
Paris by herself. He wondered, and he intended 
to find out, not losing sight of her until he should 
be satisfied. 

He was himself decidedly good-looking, and had 
great faith in his powers of fascination with the 
opposite sex. He did not doubt that an opportunity 
would presently occur — or if not> that he could make 
one — for addressing the girl. 

She did not appear to be absolutely decided as 
to her next movements, and Monsieur Anatole 
Guilbert smiled as he looked at her from under 
lowered lids, pulling the waxed ends of his 
moustache. She was walking slowly. Perhaps 
she was already aware that a handsome young 
man who admired her was following. 

As a matter of fact, Helen was hungry. She 
was wondering if it would be dreadfully improper 
for a girl alone to satisfy her hunger in a Paris 
restaurant. There were a few shillings in her 
pocket, and she had a childish longing for a plate 
of strawberries — a large plate, with vanilla ice — 
a great deal of ice, and a cake. She had been 
thinking about strawberries and ices during so 
many hot days, as she corrected the girls' French 
exercises, but had never had any. It was not 
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within her memory that she had tasted either for 
years. 

Madame would be horribly shocked at such an 
idea, almost ready to faint ; but that made it the 
more attractive. According to Madame, Paris 
was a sink of iniquity, and she had given Helen 
many warnings only that morning as to how she 
must take care of the precious charge whose rash 
father trusted her as guide. Still, she and Maude 
had got on very well ; and what was the good of 
one's liberty if one could not even do so innocent 
a thing as to eat when one was hungry? 

" Stop at some quiet cafe, not far from the Gare 
de Lyon, where one can get an ice," she said to 
the driver of the fiacre which she selected. 

Monsieur Guilbert took the next cab, and com- 
manded his man to put him down wherever the 
young lady in front was put down. 

Even Madame herself could scarcely have taken 
exception to the place chosen by the wise cocker, 
himself a father. There were cakes in the windows 
with vari-coloured icings, and sweets to make your 
mouth water. In front of the windows, under an 
awning, were three virtuous-looking little marble- 
topped tables. On one was a bunch of velvety, 
fresh wallflowers, from which the scent blew an 
invitation into the street, and Helen could not 
resist it. She sat down at the table, and salved 
her scruples with the sight of a neat bonne from 
Brittany feeding strawberries alternately to a small 
boy and girl who waited with their mouths open 
like young birds. 
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Between the table occupied by this trio and the 
one selected by Helen was another, unpossessed. 
But as she bent her face over the wallflowers, 
Monsieur Guilbert seated himself, and when she 
glanced up she looked straight into his black, 
bright eyes. 

Something in their expression brought a blush 
to her cheeks. She was ashamed of it (unaware 
that it was causing her vis-^-vis to change his 
opinion as to the genuineness of her complexion), 
and hastened to absorb herself in the menu. 

She ordered strawberries, ice, and an iclair^ 
just as she had dreamed of doing ; and in the 
interval before their appearance it was difficult to 
know what to do with her eyes. 

The young man at the next table sat directly 
opposite, and though after the first involuntary 
glance she had not looked at him, she was un- 
comfortably conscious that his gaze was fastened 
upon her face. Helen was thankful when the 
waiter began setting her plate and saucer, with the 
inevitable glass of water, on the table ; and she 
began at once to eat so fast, that suddenly she 
remembered a scene in Martin Chuzzlewit in 
an American boarding house, where dinner in 
several courses was an affair of four minutes, and 
was on the point of laughter. 

" Maybe I only imagine that he is staring," she 
said to herself, as she almost froze her mouth in 
the effort to dispose quickly of the longed-for ice. 
" I daresay it's my stupid self-consciousness, and 
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he's thinking of something else all the time, poor 
wretch." 

But in a moment she was to find out her mistake. 

The waiter was at the next table, bending his 
sleek head to hear some whispered instructions 
from the occupant, and as he moved away Helen 
beckoned, with a rather timid murmur of "Gargon!" 

i 'How much, if you please," she said in her 
pretty French, which was almost — though not 
quite, it was presently to be proved — as free from 
the taint of foreign accent as a Parisienne's. 

The waiter bowed. " The gentleman has paid," 
he informed her. 

' 'The gentleman?" she echoed. "Surely not 
for me?" 

"For you, mademoiselle." 

"But that is not to be tolerated." Helen rose, 
her cheeks burning, her eyes very bright. Still, 
she did not look at the man who sat at the opposite 
table. She looked at the waiter instead. " I pay 
for what I have ordered," she said. " Give me the 
bill instantly ! " 

"That is impossible, mademoiselle, since it is 
already settled." 

"You must give the — gentleman — back his 
money. It has nothing to do with me." Helen's 
voice was shaking, and so were the fingers that 
clasped her shabby purse. This, on a sudden 
thought, she opened, seeing that the waiter still 
hesitated, and flung on the marble table a five- 
franc piece. She knew that this was far more than 
enough to pay for her simple feast, but she had no 
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smaller change, and she was in the mood to sacri- 
fice it. 

In an instant she would have swept away with 
the air of an offended princess, but the man at the 
other table sprang up, snatched the coin, and 
strode after her, the nurse and babies gaping, the 
waiter hiding a smile behind his hand. 

"Mademoiselle," implored Monsieur Guilbert 
in excellent English, " do not be so cruel. Forgive 
me if I have been unfortunate enough to vex 
you. I saw you were a fellow-countrywoman of 
mine — you must know I am English by adop- 
tion — I am naturalised, it is all the same thing. 
My admiration is so sincere I hoped you would 
permit me " 

As he pleaded he followed, holding out Helen's 
silver coin as if it had been a peace offering. She 
walked faster, her face straight to the front, her 
pretty profile unrelentingly severe ; but he walked 
faster too. It was easy for him to keep pace with 
her, and he was determined that she should not 
slip away from him now. 

Helen was very angry, very much ashamed, and 
a little frightened as well. It occurred to her as — 
her lips pressed tightly together, her heart beating 
fast — she hastened towards the not far distant Gare 
de Lyon, that if she passed a gendarme she might 
appeal to him for deliverance. But she was 
utterly inexperienced, and awful visions of being 
called up before a magistrate to repeat her story 
rose in her mind. 

No, she would not risk the tender mercies of the 
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police. Perhaps the man would be discouraged 
before they reached the station, and drop behind ; 
or, at any rate, it would not be long now before the 
P. and O. express came in. She was surprised to 
find herself actually longing for the protection of 
the dreaded ogre, Maude's " Papa." 

" I beg that you will give me the opportunity of 
explaining myself," persisted Monsieur Guilbert. 
"I intended no offence. I am a Bohemian at 
heart. I scorn conventions. I sing in London, in 
the theatre. If I could hope that you would come 
to hear me when you go home, mademoiselle " 

Helen turned on him abruptly. " Leave me.!" 
she exclaimed, weary of the futile policy of silence. 
"You should be ashamed of yourself, sir!" 

" I should be, if I had not the good taste to be 
at your feet, mademoiselle," he retorted, and kept 
as close as before. 

Helen rushed into a chemist's and bought a tiny 
sachet bag, which she did not want. She had 
slammed the glass doors almost in the man's face, 
and he had not followed. So far, so good, and 
she remained to try the patience of a polite old 
Frenchman by pricing half the articles upon the 
counter, her eyes furtively on a clock just above. 

At last she could delay no longer. There was 
just time to reach the station before the train came 
in, and Helen's heart failed her at the thought 
of what would happen if she missed it. Maude's 
father not meeting his daughter, would proceed 
at once to Passy. Presto ! — an earthquake — the 
end of the world. 
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She almost ran out, hoping that her tormentor 
might be gone; but he stepped forth, smiling, 
from under the awning of a cafe where the door of 
the chemist's was in plain sight and marched 
with her, step for step. Helen could have 
screamed. But there was no gendarme in sight, 
even if she had dared address one. She felt that 
her knees were weak — that she could not walk as 
fast as she wished. This was like a bad dream of 
the "old man of the sea" — except that this man 
was young, which was worse. 

At last the station. It was crowded. Trucks 
heaped with luggage, excitable porters, and nervous 
travellers barred her way. How terrible if she 
should have lingered too long, if she should be 
too late ! 

" Is the P. and O. express in yet?" she panted, 
appealing to an authoritative person in blue. 

He pointed. "That platform, mademoiselle. 
It is just coming in now." 

But it was already in by the time Helen had 
fought her way to the platform, ostentatiously 
assisted by the persecutor. 

The girl's presence of mind forsook her. She 
was in a highly nervous state, having scarcely 
slept and eaten little since the making of the great 
decision* Maude had told Colonel Barton-Pole 
that he was to look for a girl with a red rose 
pinned on her breast. Helen wore that rose, 
fading in her buttonhole ; but at this moment she 
could not remember how she was to recognise the 
Ogre. Maude had suggested to her father several 
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signals, previously discussed with Maxime ; but 
which, oh, which had been decided upon at last? 
Was it the handkerchief showing over the top of 
the coat pocket, or the hat held in his hand, 
or " 

"Mademoiselle seems distressed," breathed the 
voice of Monsieur Guilbert in her ear. "She 
must really allow me to help her." 

"Go away — you — you hateful person!" cried 
the girl, and then suddenly she saw her persecutor 
slink aside. Her first impression was that some- 
how she had contrived to frighten him with her 
vehemence ; her next was that she had to thank 
a man who, at the sound of her ejaculation, had 
evidently guessed the annoyance she suffered, and 
threatened the other with the stare which a brave 
man gives a coward. 

With a slight inclination of the head and a 
grateful look, she thanked him for the silent help 
he had given and the more active help which she 
saw he was ready to give if it were needed. 

This look was enough to tell her that gratitude 
was due to an Englishman of the best type — 
brown, keen of eye, clear of feature, hard and lean 
as a racehorse, and as well groomed. But she 
had time for no more than the quick glance. 

Instinct told her that the Frenchman who had 
pursued her so far was merely feigning discourage- 
ment to return to the attack when her champion 
had gone on with the procession of passengers 
from the incoming train, of which he was one. 
She was now as anxious to meet the Dragon 
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as she had previously been to put off the evil 
moment, for when the cowardly fellow saw that 
she had a legitimate protector, he would give up 
the chase. 

Eagerly she scanned the face of each approach- 
ing man whose years might be supposed to make 
half a century or more. She thought she re- 
membered now that "Papa" had been requested 
by Maude to carry his gloves in his hand, for 
purposes of instant identification, but all the 
elderly men passing her unconcernedly by, with 
no glance at her fading rose, either wore their 
gloves, or had thrust them in their pockets. 

Helen's heart began to grow cold. "He must 
have gone by before I got here, or else he isn't 
in the train," she was saying to herself, dismally 
trying to realise all that this might mean for 
Maude, when a voice spoke behind her. 

11 1 beg your pardon, but I wonder if it's pos- 
sible that you are — are Miss Barton-Pole? There 
was an arrangement that she was to wear a red 
rose " 

It was the man with the brown face, and the 
keen eyes which had stared away Helen's tormentor. 
He had come back ; but he stopped in the midst 
of his sentence as if he were shy, or half certain 
that he must have made a mistake, when Helen 
turned upon him a gaze of astonishment. 

As the real significance of his words burst upon 
her the blood poured so hotly to her face that tears 
were forced into her eyes. 
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" It would be horribly awkward if he couldn't," 
was the thought that flashed through Helen's 
mind, or that whirlwind of confusion which had 
once been her mind. But then, everything was 
horribly awkward — worse than awkward. She 
did not see how she was to go on. Yet she could 
certainly not turn back. 

"And I — I can't make myself believe in you," 
she retorted, trying to laugh, and succeeding in 
emitting an hysterical little giggle. " It — it can't 
be, you know. Colonel Barton-Pole — I mean Sir 
Miles — is an old man, and you " 

" Don't you call me old? Thank you, my — my 
child, for the compliment. But surely you knew 
I wasn't quite Methuselah ? " 

" I — didn't know at all how old. But I supposed 
— I thought of you as very old. Fifty-five, maybe, 
or sixty, or seventy." 

He laughed out boyishly. And neither one 
realised that everybody was passing on, leaving 
them behind, absorbed in each other — everybody 
but Monsieur Guilbert, who waited and watched at 
a discreet distance, peeping round a jutting corner 
of masonry, and a porter, who hovered near with 
the Englishman's kitbag, a varied assortment of 
canes, polo sticks, golf sticks, and umbrellas. 

" All three ages seem to mean much the same to 
your youth," said Colonel Sir Miles Barton-Pole, 
"while I've reached the period when I speak of a 
chap of fifty-five as ' in the prime of life ' — have to 
do it in self-defence, you know. For I shall soon 
be forty." 
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"You don't look more than thirty — not a day 
more," Helen thought aloud, and then grew pink 
again. 

"Don't I? You're an angel. As a matter of 
fact, I'm as close on thirty-eight as I can be, for 
it's my birthday to-morrow. By Jove ! what a 
celebration, to have you with me ! I didn't dream 
what good things this world had in store for — for 
your father, dear." 

Helen felt as if she were suddenly choking. 
"It seems perfectly ridiculous to think of your 
being anyone's father," she managed to say, and 
was tempted to add, "much less minet" 

" I can't get used to it yet one bit," he exclaimed, 
in that odd, boyish, half-shy way that made him 
appear even younger than he looked. " It seems 
too good to be true that — I should have anyone 
like you belonging to me, when I thought " 

"What did you think?" asked Helen quickly. 

His face grew suddenly harder, and even a little 
pale, it seemed to the girl, under the deep bronze 
given year after year by the Indian sun. "Let's 
not talk about my stupid thoughts," he said, 
rousing himself from the dreamy mood into which 
he had fallen. "And I'm letting you stand here 
as if there weren't pleasanter places. Why, I feel 
as if I were just waking up from a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep, when I think how many pleasant 
places and things there'll be for you and me ! 
Let's be off to them. But, by the way, where's 
that friend you were going to bring with you ? 
You astonished me so that I forgot all about her 
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till this instant. Is she lingering in the back- 
ground till our how-do-you-do's shall be over?" 

" No— o," returned Helen. " I— after all, I had 
to come alone." 

' ' Alone I You don't mean to say that Madame 
de Lupigny let a girl like you come to Paris, and 
to this place alone, without even a maid? It's 
monstrous." In a second the boyishness was gone 
from his face. A quiver of the nostrils, and an 
ominous flash of the grey eyes showed that Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole was a man with a temper. 

A queer little thrill shot through Helen's nerves. 
"There's the fiend in him coming out l" she told 
herself, almost with satisfaction ; for to save her 
own conscience in the thing she was doing, this 
man must turn out to be the dragon Maude had 
painted him. And, of course, he was; only he 
was a younger dragon than she had expected, that 
was all. 

" I didn't come to Paris alone," she was able to 
answer truthfully. "The friend you heard about 
was with me. My best friend. But she — was 
suddenly called away on business of her own, very 
important. She couldn't wait for your train to 
come in. We thought you wouldn't mind." 

"But I do mind, very much," he answered. 
"You're not the sort of girl to be left alone, 
especially in Paris. There was that brute follow- 
ing you — scoundrel ! If I'd guessed who you 
were, I should have had the right to treat him 
as he deserved." 

"I'm sorry you're vexed with me," remarked 
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Helen, in a meek voice, which she hardly recog- 
nised as her own. 

Miles Barton-Pole must have felt the difference, 
for he turned his eyes quickly to her downcast face, 
and his softened once more. "I'm not vexed," 
he said. " Vexed? I should think not ! I'm so 
delighted with my girl — my girl ! — that I'm walk- 
ing on air. But Madame de Lupigny " 

" Isn't to blame. It was all our fault." Helen 
hastily defended her old enemy, more in fear lest 
some awkward contretemps should arise even now 
to betray Maude (and, perhaps, with some thought 
of herself) than in consideration for the virtuous 
dame at Passy. ' i Please forgive us — both. " 

" Forgive me for frightening you with my bad 
temper," begged Sir Miles, "just when I wanted 
to be on my best behaviour. You'll think me a 
dragon." 

Helen could have laughed wildly, and somehow 
her heart smote her. Perhaps he was a dragon. 
But, poor brown exile, it did seem hard that the 
one creature belonging to him should have called 
him by that name for years, and now, quite un- 
aware, he had hit upon it. 

So unsuspicious of the thought in her mind was 
he that he seemed not to wonder why she did not 
answer. " I suppose you don't want to take me 
out to Passy at once, do you?" he asked quite 
gaily. 

"Oh no!" — she tried not to show that the 
suggestion was startling — "you don't need to go 
there at all." 
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" Oughtn't I to go out and thank Madame de 
Lupigny for bringing you up to be such a tall, 
fair lily of a girl — though I did abuse her just 
now?" 

The lily was instantly transformed into a rose. 
"No, Madame doesn't expect it," Helen hastened 
to make answer. "She's going away for a visit, 
now that school's closed." 

It was perhaps not necessary to add that Madame 
did not mean to leave Passy for some days ; but 
Helen nevertheless felt guilty in the omission. 
She had many faults— faults of pride, and stub- 
bornness, and temper — but she had always been a 
truthful girl. She hated things and people that 
were "cowardly"; and she instinctively respected 
the man at her side, because she felt that whatever 
else he might be, he was brave, and hated lies as 
she did. 

"Well, then, that's all the better," he com- 
mented, "for I've a plan to propose. It's only 
just come into my head, but it's an inspiration, 
I hope. We'll get out of this, and into a cab, and 
then we'll talk it over." 

It seemed very strange to hear this man includ- 
ing her, as a matter of course, in his plans, and 
saying "we." Helen wondered why it did not 
appear more terrible, and decided that it did not 
only because she was still dazed. 

They walked on together, the porter, easy in his 
mind at last, going in front. Sir Miles would put 
her into a cab, he explained, and then see his 
luggage through the Customs — everybody else 
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having nearly finished the tiresome ordeal of 
examination by this time. 

They had forgotten all about the obnoxious 
Frenchman, but Monsieur Guilbert was celebrated 
among his acquaintances for his patience, and it 
had not failed him now. He had been waiting, 
keeping himself out of sight, and he intended to 
learn, not only where his divinity was going, but 
whether the new man were husband, brother, 
lover, or friend. 



CHAPTER III 
A STOLEN JOY 

COLONEL SIR MILES BARTON-POLE 
had not burdened himself with a great 
amount of luggage, and he soon joined Helen in 
a closed cab which he had chosen as the properest 
hiding-place for the flower which seemed to him 
so fair. 

"Now for the place I was going to propose," 
he said, before giving the driver his instructions. 
"Are you blasi of Paris and its sights and 
amusements, or should you like to stay and ' do ' 
the town with me for three or four days ? Stop at 
some big hotel, where there's plenty of typical 
life and gaiety to be seen ; potter about among 
the sights, dine where we like, and go to the 
theatre whenever we're so inclined?" 

" Glorious ! " Helen had ejaculated impulsively, 
clapping her hands together, before she had re- 
membered for the twentieth time what a fraud she 
was, and in what an impossible position — growing 
more and more impossible every moment — she 
had placed herself. But, instantly, even as she 
spoke, the sparkle was struck from her eyes, and 
her clasped hands dropped apart. 

4 6 
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"You would like it?" Sir Miles exclaimed. 
"Only" — he had noted her changing face — 
"there's something wrong?" 

"Ah," thought Helen, "if he knew what was 
wrong!" Aloud she said, "Oughtn't you — to 
go straight to England? You mustn't think of 
stopping over to please me, you know." This 
was diplomatic ; for much as she would have en- 
joyed a few gay, bright days in Paris — not the 
tame Paris she had known as a decorous, well- 
supervised, charity pupil teacher, but the Paris 
of girlish dreams — the association with Maude's 
father would be a far more difficult problem than 
in England, where she had told herself that they 
two need see very little of each other. She could 
not well make objections on personal grounds, 
and she caught at a plea which might really have 
common sense in it. 

" To-day I mean to think not of what I ought, 
but what I want to do," returned the soldier. " A 
bad sentiment for a father to put forward, isn't it ? 
But never mind, we're riot going to be the con- 
ventional father and daughter." (Helen echoed 
this sentiment with an inward groan.) " And be- 
sides, there's really no pressing reason why I 
should hurry home for a few days. The lawyers 
can wait a little while I have my fun. I haven't 
had much fun for a generation or so, and to have 
it with you will be — well, the best thing I can 
think of. Say the word, my dear new chum, and 
we'll stay. We will get you a proper French 
maid to take back to England with you " 
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"Oh, we'll stay!" cried Helen, snatching at 
this last proposition. It was worth staying for. 
There was a woman in Paris at this moment who 
— if she could but be secured — would be friend as 
well as maid ; a dear old thing, true as steel, 
though her ways were quaint. If a confidant 
were needed, she might be depended upon. 

So at last the delayed order was given to the 
patient cocker, and the cab left the big railway 
station for the Elysee Palace Hotel. 

" Do you know, I wonder if I can't guess why 
your face fell, after your first thought that you'd 
like to have a few days here?" Sir Miles medi- 
tated aloud. 

Helen devoutly hoped, for Maude's sake as well 
as her own, that he could not. 

" I've an idea that I have guessed," he went on. 
" And to-night or to-morrow I'll come to you and 
ask if I was right. But not now. And by the 
way, Maude " 

" Don't call me that ! " the girl interrupted. 

" I forgot. You see, you always wanted to be 
4 Maude' in letters. But if there's anything a 
girl has a right to do, it's to change her mind. 
Helen's a very dear name to me, for it was my 
mother's, as I think you know. My father always 
called her Nell — a sweet, tunefully ringing name ; 
I love it better than any other. Will you be 
'Nell' to me?" 

" Yes," Helen assented in a low voice. Maude 
had told her many things, but she had not men- 
tioned that her second name (which she had 
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tortured into H61fene) had been given in honour of 
her father's mother. To Helen's own father she 
had been Nell. No one had called her that since 
his death. It would be good to be Nell again ; 
and the Dragon's voice dwelt upon the name with 
a caress which made both doubly pleasant to the 
ear. 

"Thank you, dear girl," said Sir Miles simply. 
"It's good of you to give up your first name for 
me. Nell — Nell I I can't say it too many times. 
But what I was going to ask when you irreverently 
interrupted was this. You're seventeen, aren't 
you?" 

"Ye — es," Helen answered again. She was 
seventeen (Maude's age), and fully a year more ; so 
this affirmative was not exactly a fib, as she had to 
remind her wriggling conscience. 

"Well, isn't that the proper ^ge for girls to 
'come out' in England, Nell?" 

" I suppose so," Nell responded. 

" I've been thinking of you almost as a child ; 
but now I've seen you, and know that I must 
henceforth regard you instead almost as a woman — 
a dear girl-woman, the sweetest and most pathetic 
age in the world. I want you to be happy in it ; 
I want to do everything I can to make you so. If 
I fail through ignorance or thoughtlessness, you 
must tell me, won't you ? " 

" I — there won't be any need," the girl faltered, 

turning away her face. ' i You mustn't think about 

me. You must think of yourself." (Strange that 

she should be advising this man to do the thing 

s 
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Maude vowed he had been doing all his life, to the 
exclusion of everything else). " I'm of no import- 
ance ! " 

" Oh, aren't you, though ! " he exclaimed. " If 
you believe that, you'll soon find out your mistake 
— and the sooner the better. You'll be mistress of 
a house in town and a house in the country. 
You'll actually be quite an important heiress, Nell, 
thanks to some money I've come into and all these 
new grandeurs which are bringing me home. 
You'll be presented next spring, of course, since 
you've reached such a ripe age ; and meanwhile 
you'll be insisting on my taking you to everything 
which a debutante " 

4 'Oh, is that what you meant by asking me my 
age?" Nell dared to interrupt him again, her 
heart beating fast with apprehension of the near 
future. " I don't want to be a debutante. I don't 
want to go anywhere. I want to stay quietly in 
the country with you." 

She spoke quickly, desperately ; for it would be 
too terrible if he meant to drag her about every- 
where, introducing her as his daughter, during 
the month in which she stood pledged as Maude's 
proxy. She had not stopped to think of the full 
meaning which might attach to her last words, 
but their effect was immediate. 

Sir Miles Barton-Pole's brown face flushed. 
"Would you really, child?" he asked, with a 
slight break in his voice. "You don't care for — 
such things ? You'd rather have the country, and 
— and me ? Good heavens ! What have I done to 
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deserve such luck — and such a girl for my 
daughter?" 

Of course, being a dragon, he had done nothing 
in all his brutal, selfish life to deserve any bless- 
ings whatever ; but his clever affectation of boyish 
frankness made it difficult even for one in the 
secret of the past continually to remember his 
dragonhood. Therefore Nell had a pang which 
curiously resembled pity for his long years of 
loneliness, just as if they had not been entirely his 
own fault ; and also there was a following spasm 
of regret that the girl who was really his daughter 
could never give him what he seemed to crave, 
what he imagined that he had from hen 

He caught up her gloved hand, before she knew 
what he was doing, and kissed it. Nell started, 
and on a first impulse would have snatched it from 
him. Then she remembered that such conduct 
would be quite out of the filial part she must play, 
and that after all any man might kiss any girl's 
hand, especially in France, without it's being so 
terrible a matter. 

11 1 beg your pardon," she stammered, blushing, 
"but — you're so young I can't get used to you." 

"And you're so old I can't get used to you," 
he retorted. Then they both laughed, looking 
straight into each other's eyes. 

Fortunately for Nell (for who knew what might 
not happen next?) by this time they arrived at the 
hotel. 

Never in her life had the girl seen anything 
so fine as the Elysee Palace Hotel. Her early 
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childhood had been spent in a mean house in the 
East End of London. Her only other mental 
pictures of home-life had painted themselves in 
monochromes at the school in Passy. This big 
Parisian hotel was a revelation, and she ex- 
perienced thrills of joyous excitement in spite of 
herself. It seemed too wonderful to believe that 
she was to live, even for a few days, in a place 
like this, and have nothing in the world to do 
save to be amused. Theatres 1 Drives in the 
Bois ! It would hardly bear thinking of, and 
could not be thought of with calmness — all the 
more, perhaps, because it was to be a stolen joy. 

Sir Miles engaged a suite of rooms — one of the 
best in the house. There was a delightfully French 
private salon, all white and gold, and the crimson 
of a Jacqueminot rose, with " Papa's" room open- 
irig to the left of it, Helen's to the right And 
she had a bathroom of her own, and a bedroom 
for that much-to-be-desired maid, whose advent, 
if Nell could arrange it, should be that very day. 

Helen's luggage, consisting of one small and 
shabby box, had been sent from Passy straight to 
the Gare de Lyon, where Maude had been sup- 
posed to meet her father. There Sir Miles had 
picked it up with his own things, upon receiving 
shy instructions concerning its whereabouts and 
identity from Nell. Perhaps he had wondered 
why his daughter, who had always received so 
ample an allowance, and sometimes clamoured for 
more, should have so little, and that little in so 
mean a receptacle ; and perhaps the shabby wooden 
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box, which had been the property of Helen's dead 
mother when she was a girl, set him thinking 
thoughts foreign to most men's minds. Be that 
as it might, his first question as they sat down to 
a late luncheon together, with an ice-filled melon 
to begin with, was whether Nell would not like 
to go shopping when they had finished. 

"I'll bet you spent all your last allowance 
in buying farewell presents for the girls you were 
leaving, and haven't a penny left for yourself," he 
said. 

He little knew Maude, or his imagination would 
not have led him so far afield. She could be 
generous in some great emergency, as she had 
shown in her action towards Helen in the days 
of Helen's grievous troubles, years ago now. But 
usually her money was frittered away upon pretty 
things for herself, before she had time so much 
as to think of anyone else. Before parting with 
Nell she had indeed remarked that she would like 
to lend her friend some smart dresses ; but then, 
unfortunately, as she was so small and Helen 
such a well-grown girl, nothing could be altered 
to fit. Which was just as well, Maude had re- 
flected in the privacy of her own mind, as she 
should be wanting every decent rag she had for 
her honeymoon by-and-by with darling Maxime. 

" I have enough things, thank you very much," 

was Nell's hasty answer to Maude's " Papa." " I 

should like a peep into the shop windows, of 

course, but I shan't care to buy anything" 

Sir Miles looked at her, puzzled. This phase 
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of the girl's nature was so different from the one 
he had become acquainted with, in her short and 
flippant letters, that he could not understand the 
discrepancy. There were many oftier discrepan- 
cies also between his idea of what his .daughter 
was to be and the reality; but each difference, 
as he found it, was a delightful surprise. He 
wondered how it was possible for a girl of such 
intelligence and charm to do herself so little justice 
in correspondence. 

"But perhaps it was my fault," he reflected. 
" I know my letters couldn't have been inspiring. 
I'd built up an image of the poor child, and I 
could see nothing, imagine nothing but that." 
And then he sighed, an impatient, weary sigh, 
as he remembered the model from which he had 
moulded the image. And Helen heard the sigh, 
and wondered what she had said to annoy him. 

He was not in the least annoyed, however, 
though he did not intend to give up the shopping 
excursion so easily. Evidently for some mysterious 
reason he had looked forward to it. 

They had an argument about the matter, but 
compromised at last. He was to drive Nell to the 
house where she hoped to find the woman she 
wanted for her maid. If the woman were in, and 
able to come to the hotel at short notice, Sir Miles 
was to drive away again, and Helen and her new 
maid — " quite an old, old woman, and so prudent 
and respectable and clever," the girl eagerly ex- 
plained — were to be trusted to return to the hotel 
in a cab together. 
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It was some time before Nell could get Papa to 
agree to this arrangement. Though he had lived 
in far-off India for as many years as Helen knew 
of life, he 1yd his own fixed ideas about what 
was right for a young girl to do in Paris, or 
any other big continental town, and in his obsti- 
nacy began to show, perhaps, that the sleeping 
dragon in him stirred. At last his consent was 
only conditionally made, but that it would be 
granted in the end Nell did not greatly fear ; for 
if his own inspection of the inestimable du Pont 
proved satisfactory, he promised that the two 
might be left for a while to their own devices. 
And Nell was sure that it would be satisfactory. 
Old Marianne du Pont had been housekeeper at 
Madame de Lupigny's until, about a year before, 
she had been banished in favour of a younger 
rival. At her departure many girls had been left 
sorrowing, for Marianne had not been hard- 
hearted in the matter of surreptitious cakes and 
jam ; which was, perhaps, the reason for her 
being superseded. 

Notwithstanding Sir Miles' concession, how- 
ever, there was still a dreaded stumbling-block in 
Helen's way. She had tried all her arts of persua- 
sion, to induce him to let her go alone to the 
lodging-house, in a quiet street, where old Mari- 
anne du Pont lived with, and slaved for, a married 
sister. 

In this he had been obdurate, and all she could 
hope for was that he would let her go in and see 
Marianne alone. Somehow she must contrive 
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that this should happen, or she and Maude would 
be lost ; and in the danger of a contretemps, Nell 
half regretted that she had not been patient 
enough to wait, and write to Marianne. 

She herself had been one of the old woman's 
favourites. It was upon this fact that she was 
counting, in her hope that Marianne du Pont 
would consent to go with her, ostensibly in the 
character of maid — a post for which few persons 
could have been less well fitted, in the ordinary 
requirements of ladies. But an instant recogni- 
tion of her former pet by the ex-housekeeper 
would be more than embarrassing, unless Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole could be got rid of ; and Nell 
felt like a schemer, a conventional adventuress, 
as she anxiously turned over the situation in her 
excited brain. 

"Do you mind my going into the house first, 
alone, and seeing Marianne a few minutes by 
myself, before you inspect her?" the girl asked 
meekly, in her fear lest any reasons she might 
allege for this course should appear to the male 
mind ridiculously weak. "She may not want to 
leave her sister's house at first, and — and I may 
have to coax a little, so you see " 

Sir Miles did not exactly see why his presence 
should interfere with this process, but neither did 
he see why this lovely, astonishing schoolgirl of 
his should not have her way in so unimportant a 
particular. Girls were queer, anyway; most intri- 
cate and tricky machines. Some day, through the 
medium of this one, he might come to understand 
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something of their delicate mechanism, but that 
day was not now. And meanwhile he meant to 
let this Nell of his do exactly as she liked, when 
her likings did not interfere with her own good. 

Their fiacre stopped at last in the Rue de Caux- 
ville, where Marianne's sister kept her modest 
lodging-house. Sir Miles jumped out to lend a 
hand to Helen, who was to go in by herself, when 
suddenly her heart gave a great bump, at the 
sound of a joyous exclamation. 

It was made by old Marianne's voice ; and there 
was Marianne herself, appearing round the corner, 
in the well-known black dress and bonnet, a basket 
over her arm. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
BEING A DAUGHTER 

" 1\/T AMSELLE l Chfere Mamselle ! " she was 
IVl crying, hurrying up that she might 
be in time to greet her favourite at her sister's 
door. 

Helen had grown giddy. She had usually 
presence of mind in an emergency, but she was 
breathless now for the instant, unable to speak 
one of the words which rushed to her lips and 
stopped there, as if they were barred. In a second 
the mischief might be irrevocably done — her own 
name pronounced, explanations demanded by the 
Dragon, Maude's hopes blighted, and she herself 
— yes, she could not help thinking of herself — she 
herself disgraced, without having accomplished 
anything for her friend. 

In the face of this danger Nell's nerves an- 
swered to her call. She darted forward as if 
in exaggerated delight at seeing Marianne, and 
seizing one of the hands in a cotton glove three 
sizes too large for it, whispered almost fiercely, 
" For Heaven's sake, don't speak my name before 
this gentleman 1 I'll go in and see you alone." 

53 
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Marianne was bewildered, as well she might be, 
by the whirlwind that swept down upon her, and 
startled by the strange, set look on Helen 
Annesley's face. But she was a resourceful 
old soul, and a woman of the world in her 
quaint way, therefore she rallied her forces in 
a second. 

There was a mystery about this brown-faced, 
clean-shaven man, that was clear to her intellect, 
or else a mystery concerning Mamselle Hetene 
had suddenly developed. Together she and Nell 
walked the few steps dividing them from Colonel 
Sir Miles Barton-Pole, every vein in Helen's body 
beating. She dared whisper no more warnings 
or explanations, lest Maude's papa should be 
filled with suspicion, and the only hope lay in 
Marianne's tact, the only chance was to brave 
it out. 

"This is Marianne du Pont," she nervously 
informed Sir Miles. "I'm so glad we haven't 
missed her. She will take me into the house. 
You won't mind waiting in the cab for four or 
five minutes, until I've told her exactly what we 
want?" 

The girl's voice was unnecessarily imploring, 
for the soldier, though wondering a little, did not 
mind in the least. He fancied that Nell must 
have some schoolgirl secret with this old French- 
woman ; but if so, it was no affair of his, any 
more than would be his daughter's dolls, if she 
had any. 

"I am glad too, that we have found you,'* he 
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said in French. "And I hope that you will 
consent to do what my daughter wants." For to 
see Marianne's apple face, her shrewd, kindly 
eyes, her fussy little turned-up nose, and honest, 
long-lipped mouth, was to trust her. 

His voice was so pleasant in the old woman's 
ears, his smile so good in her sight, that she must 
needs pause for an instant to respond to his 
politeness in her native tongue. 

" Your daughter, monsieur ! " she echoed. " I 
did not know that mademoiselle was so happy as 
to have a father — and so young a one, too. I was 
thinking that my dear little lady must have come 
to show me a husband ! " 

Helen blushed furiously, but Sir Miles only 
laughed. 

1 i Mademoiselle H61fene Annes " Marianne 

had begun again, when Nell gave the plump arm 
under its rusty "mantilla" a despairing pinch. 
The old woman stopped short and swallowed 
hard. She had nearly forgotten the late prohibi- 
tion ; and fearing to offend again, she gave a 
sort of curtsey, the French equivalent for the 
English "bob," before she turned towards the 
house. 

Once inside, Helen poured out an incoherent 
tale — for, to obtain the comfort of Marianne's 
presence during the next mad month, Marianne 
must be given her confidence. 

At first the old woman could not in the least 
comprehend what had happened, or what was 
required of her. The gentleman was not mam- 
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selle's father? He was the papa of Mamselle 
Maude Barton-Pole — that little doll-strung-on- 
wires, whom she, Marianne, had never liked? 
Oh, but this was not right. This was an in- 
sanity. 

At last, however, order came out of chaos in the 
old woman's mind. 

She understood everything, and — she violently 
disapproved. No, she would not repeat one word 
of this secret — this terrible secret— for had she not 
given her sacred word before Mamselle began that 
whatever she thought, she would be as silent as 
the grave? But Mamselle should never have been 
drawn into this wild adventure. She should have 
had someone older to advise, to protect her. It 
was not even now too late. 

" But it is too late," broke in Helen. And then 
she explained all over again, from Maude's point 
of view. 

Marianne could see that ; for Mamselle Maude, 
la petite chatte, it was well enough. But for 
Mamselle Hel&ne, it was bizarre ; it was worse — it 
was not comme ilfaut. 

" Things will at least be better if you are with 
me," urged Nell. " I must go on now, with your 
help or without — though when I promised it was 
all so different. I thought he would be old — fifty 
or sixty — and — and very disagreeable." 

" He is not disagreeable," commented Marianne. 
11 And he is not old. To look at, he is my beau 
ideal of a man, a gentleman. But then, you can 
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never tell. He has, perhaps, a temper. He may 
be violent." 

" He may," Helen echoed. 

1 'Then, altogether, if this thing — this wicked 
thing which the saints know I disapprove of — if 
it must be done, it is indeed better that I am with 
you." 

"Oh, thank you, thank you a thousand times, 
dear Marianne 1 " cried Helen. 

" But mark my words, mademoiselle, evil will 
come of it — evil for you, who deserve it perhaps 
the least." 

A faint, prophetic shiver ran through Helen's 
nerves. Marianne's grim warning coincided too 
entirely with her own convictions to be dis- 
regarded. Still, since she must walk in a certain 
path, there was little use in thinking of the 
precipice which no foresight could help her to 
avoid. She determined to give Marianne no 
opportunity of changing her mind, and, able to 
trust the old woman now, she ran hastily to the 
door and called Sir Miles. 

"Will you come?" she entreated shyly, hesi- 
tating to give him a name, and driven to the use 
of the inevitable pronoun. 

Thus summoned, he was pleased to hear that 
Nell had gained her point, and began at once to 
talk of wages, offering Marianne so large a sum 
that she was overwhelmed. At Madame de 
Lupigny's, where she had spent many years, she 
had not received a third of the amount. 

This question being settled, Sir Miles declared 
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that he would attend alone to certain matters of 
business; that Nell could stop until Marianne 
was ready, when they might drive to the Elysee 
Palace, where he would return and expect to 
find his daughter, about half-past five or six 
o'clock. 

Marianne had no more worldly possessions than 
Helen. Besides, she had been privately warned 
that in all probability her engagement would 
abruptly cease at the end of the month ; therefore 
she was not long about making her preparations 
for departure. 

The two women reached the hotel much earlier 
than Sir Miles had expected, and for an hour 
and a half they had the rooms to themselves. 
Marianne unpacked Helen's little wooden box, 
and got out the two or three dresses which, beside 
the new travelling frock, she had brought away 
with her — her all. 

They were just discussing the merits and de- 
merits of the one evening gown, which the girl 
had worn for every entertainment at Madame de 
Lupigny's since she had stopped growing, when 
there came a knock at Nell's bedroom door. Sir 
Miles had returned, and wanted to know if his 
daughter would come and talk to him in the 
sitting-room. 

Nell had taken off her travelling frock, and put 
on a simple white muslin wrapper, which she 
had made herself at the cost of a few shillings ; 
and her hair hung in a long, gleaming plait 
down her back, causing her to look more of a 
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child and less of a woman than when it was 
pinned up in its great coil at the nape of her 
neck. 

Sir Miles caught a glimpse of this vision, as 
she half opened the door in answer to his knock, 
and cried out, "What nonsense, little girl!" 
when she objected that she must dress before 
being seen. 

" Why, you look prettier in that tea-gown, with 
your hair down your back," he exclaimed, "than 
any other girl would look in a ball-dress ! I shall 
be cross if you don't come as you are." 

"Indeed, mademoiselle, the costume is quite 
correct. Anyone might see you," whispered 
Marianne encouragingly; for now that she had 
joined the conspiracy, she was entering into it 
heart and soul, with no more demurrings, no "I 
told you so's." 

Nell stepped out, shamefacedly, into the next 
room. Never in her life had she been more 
charming. 

"You look like a bride in that white thing," 
remarked Sir Miles; and she could not help 
laughing at the thought of her poor wrapper, 
which had cost ten francs at most, as wedding 
finery. 

"But all the same, I'm thankful you're not a 
bride, and I hope you won't be one for years and 
years," went on the brown soldier. "I've been 
thinking about that ever since we parted this after- 
noon, Nell, and, by Jove I I shall be jealous of 
any wretched boy who comes along to take you 
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from me now I've got you. I do hope — though 
perhaps I oughtn't to ask — that— er — in fact, 
that you've never yet seen anyone you could — 



er " 



"Never!" hastily returned the girl, without 
waiting for him to stammer to the end. Then she 
remembered his daughter Maude's passion for the 
adored Maxime, and left that one word " Never" 
unfollowed by further protest. But it was enough. 
Sir Miles believed, was relieved, and almost at 
once turned to a pile of parcels and boxes piled 
on a table and a sofa close by. 

" I didn't call you to catechise you, you know," 
he said, smiling. "That was an accident. I 
wanted you to open these things yourself, and — 
tell me what you think of them. I have cut all 
the strings. You must criticise my purchases. 
I've been busy, I assure you ! " 

Nell could easily credit this from the size and 
number of the parcels, which he must have 
brought home with him in his cab to save delay. 
Crowning the pile on the table was a large white 
pasteboard box, which almost asked to be opened, 
and the girl instinctively began her inspection by 
taking off the lid. 

Underneath was much white tissue paper, and 
underneath that — but Nell drew back with a cry 
which expressed surprise, admiration, and dismay 
all at once — there lay a frock of fleecy white and 
silver, glittering like hoarfrost in the moonlight, 
the bodice folded on top, so that its charms adver- 
tised themselves at a glance. 

F 
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" It's for you, for our box at the opera to-night, 
unless you've got something prettier already," 
announced Sir Miles rather shyly. "It had to 
be ready-made, of course, and it was the best I 
could do, but — but perhaps it isn't very nice after 
all. I thought it was pretty in the shop, but 
here it doesn't look nearly good enough." 

"It is perfect I" exclaimed Nell. "The most 
exquisite thing I ever saw. But oh, you ought 
not to have got it for me. It — it hurts me some- 
how." 

"What! Can't a fellow buy a few odds and 
ends for his own girl?" cried Sir Miles. "That 
would be hard luck." 

"You — you don't understand," she stammered, 
losing self-control. "Some day you'll be sorry 
you did this — for me." 

"That'll be after we're both dead, anyhow," he 
retorted drily. "Till then I can answer for 
myself. The frock's really decent? — that's the 
important thing." 

"OA/" exclaimed Nell expressively. Her 
fingers fluttered above the box like butterflies over 
a bed of white clover. 

"Take it out and look underneath," suggested 
Sir Miles. 

Helen obeyed. Under the "confection" of 
white satin, white chiffon, and silver lay another 
dress of pale blue alpaca, very smart, but high- 
neck and long-sleeved. 

In another box was a picture-hat to match ; and 
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there were gloves of all kinds for Nell to keep if 
they fitted. Sir Miles confessed that he had looked 
hard at her hands that he might judge by his 
eye. 

There was a fan with painted gauze and pearl 
sticks ; there were a dozen lace-edged handker- 
chiefs which must have cost a small fortune. 
There were even a dozen silk stockings of different 
colours, and there were blue su&de shoes, brown 
shoes, and white satin slippers, which could be 
changed if they were not right. There was a 
white silk petticoat, tucked and frilled with lace 
and cobweb-embroidery; there was a travelling- 
bag of alligator skin, fitted with a glittering crowd 
of silver-backed brushes and bottles ; and, last of 
all, there was a tiny white velvet case which Sir 
Miles drew from his pocket. 

" I noticed you wore no rings, child," he said, 
"and — I wanted to be the one to give you your 
first. May I put it on for you with a good 
wish?" 

He snapped a spring and the white case 
flew open. In the afternoon sunlight of June, 
streaming through the windows, a band of 
brilliants flashed like dewdrops that reflect a 
rainbow. 

For a moment Helen was struck dumb. He 
took her right hand, and slipped the ring on the 
slim third finger. 

"What can I say — what can I do?" stammered 
the girl, with tears in her voice. 
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"I'll tell you what you can do, girlie," 
answered Sir Miles, "that is if you don't 
object very much. You can do what you haven't 
done yet for your father. You can give me a 
kiss." 



CHAPTER V 
NOT IN THE BARGAIN 

WITH a cry Helen drew back. This was 
not in the bargain. She had thought 
of many contingencies, many mischances, but 
she had never thought of the possibility that 
Maude's brutal, hard-hearted, unnatural parent 
could desire to kiss the child whose mother he had 
killed by his neglect, the daughter whom for years 
he had kept at arm's length. 

Since the morning of this eventful day her 
theories regarding the man had been receiving 
shock after shock. They had been rudely jostled 
by new and contradictory impressions until all 
were confused together in an inextricable jumble 
of which her bewildered brain could not make head 
or tail. But this last, sudden demand was a 
lightning stroke. "I can't l" she ejaculated, 
putting such genuine terror in her eyes and in 
the backward start she gave that Sir Miles 
dropped her hand as if it had been an electric 
battery. 

He was red to his forehead, and for an instant 
there was an odd look in his eyes. If he had been 
a different man, Nell would have thought it like 
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the look to be seen sometimes in the eyes of a 
misunderstood dog — grieved and wistful. But 
Maude's history and that of her mother told 
with certainty that Colonel Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole was not of a wistful or sensitive tempera- 
ment. For to-day the iron hand had worn the 
velvet glove ; but underneath was the iron all the 
same. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, with a slight 
stiffness, his voice sounding hurt rather than 
angry. But then, sound is very deceiving ; and 
so can be the voices of men of the world. " I 
beg your pardon. I see, I oughtn't to have 
asked it. I ought to have waited until, some 
day, perhaps a long time from now, you could 
have come to me yourself, freely, and — offered 
it." 

Now, if ever, was the time to win a concession. 
Nell could feel, with a queer, impersonal pang of 
remorse as she spoke, how coldly ungracious the 
words on her lips would seem to him, believing 
her as he did to be his own daughter. But she 
was not his daughter, and there was a limit to 
what she could do even for Maude; she must 
protect herself. 

' i Will you promise that — that you won't ask me 
again till — I can come to you and offer — to do 
what you wished ? " she stammered. 

They were looking into each other's eyes, and 
Helen's fell before the pain she saw in his. Of 
course, it was only wounded vanity; still, it was 
not pleasant to think, especially after the gifts 
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with which he had mistakenly loaded her, that 
she had dealt the wound. 

"You need not be frightened, my child," he 
said gravely, all the boyishness gone from his 
face and voice. "You have my promise, and 
I shall certainly keep it. I shouldn't have vexed 
you with my unfortunate request, if your sweet 
face and kind ways hadn't made me forget 
that " 

He stopped abruptly ; and Nell, to be consistent 
and prudent as well, should have helped the 
episode to end there by being silent herself, thus 
encouraging his silence, or else by changing the 
subject. But she was a daughter of Eve, though 
she was not the daughter of Miles Barton-Pole, 
and curiosity pricked her. She had to know what 
important consideration he had forgotten when he 
invited her to kiss him. 

"What had you forgotten?" she questioned, 
albeit shamefacedly. 

" Oh — my enemy the Past, which I have to fight 
against before I can hope for any of the things I 
was idiot enough to expect on the first day," he 
answered, walking away from her to stare out of 
a long window which commanded the moving 
picture of the Champs Elysees. 

He admitted his faults, then, thought Helen, 
uncomfortably standing where he had left her, 
surrounded by his presents. He knew that he 
had done wrong in that Past which he seemed to 
honour with a capital letter. Well, that was at 
least a step in the right direction ; and by-and-by 
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it ought to make it easier for him to forgive 
Maude, because there was so much for her to 
forgive him. 

If he had hoped for contradiction from Nell he 
was disappointed. She left the statement she 
had drawn forth unanswered. But, as her eyes 
strayed over all the pretty things (which he had 
spent his afternoon in choosing for her) heaped 
on table and sofa, falling at last upon the diamond 
ring, the vague aching in her heart would find a 
voice. 

" Please — please don't think I'm ungrateful," she 
faltered, " indeed I'm not. I — I appreciate every- 
thing more than I can tell you. Only I — just 
couldn't do it, that's all. Some day you'll under- 
stand exactly why." 

" I do understand now," he said quickly, coming 
back to her as he spoke. " It was — my own 
fault. Let's shake hands and forget about it, 
shall we?" 

He held out a brown palm, with hard, strong, 
nervous fingers, and Helen gave her hand to his 
grasp. He shook it gravely, as he might if she 
had been a boy. "That's right," he exclaimed, 
"we're good chums — eh ? " 

"Oh, yes, I hope so," breathed Nell. 

"And so we shall remain, until — well, I'm 
handicapped, but there's the future left me, and I 
mean to do the best I can with it. Now, I advise 
you to call that nice old body in the next room to 
pick up those traps for you, and you and she 
had better look sharp if you're to be ready to dine 
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at seven and get off to the opera for Romeo et 
Juliette." 

His tone and manner had entirely changed. 
He was crisp, business-like, brusquely good- 
natured. Helen was thankful. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 

OF course, the girl had to wear the smart things 
which the fairy Misapprehension had be- 
stowed upon her, just as she had been obliged to 
accept them to avoid inevitable questionings and 
answerings. And equally, of course, there ought 
to have been nothing save regret in her heart 
that such action was necessary. 

But to her dismay Helen discovered a different 
emotion dominating that rebellious organ. 

Once in the charming room which was her own, 
the buoyancy that was part of her nature and 
the portion of her years reasserted itself. 

If she were at school again and it were term time, 
she would be sitting under the hated roof in the 
upper story of Madame de Lupigny's house, 
feverishly correcting the last exercises before 
supper. Mademoiselle Soubise would be in her 
corner of the dull little room, grumbling at her in 
particular and life in general. There would be 
nothing exciting, still less pleasant to look for- 
ward to. 

If, on the other hand, she had kept to the plan 
made before the eventful day when Maude's 
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exactions had changed the whole face of the 
world for her, she would have arrived by this hour 
in, England and be searching in some grim 
quarter of unknown London for the cheapest 
lodgings possible to obtain. 

Instead^ here she was in the prettiest bedroom 
she had ever seen, with dear old Marianne du Pont 
brushing her hair with a silver-backed brush — her 
very own brush. And she had had a plunge in a 
big, glorious bath, scented with eau de Cologne 
from one of the silver-topped bottles in her new 
travelling bag. And under the muslin wrapper 
a lace-covered petticoat rustled silkenly with every 
movement — her first silk petticoat— or silk any- 
thing, for that matter. And she could not help 
looking at the rose and azure lights in the heart 
of the diamonds on her finger. And the shoes 
and the gloves which had been tried on fitted 
almost as well as if they had been made for her. 

There was a contrast between this present and 
the might-have-beens which seemed so much 
less dreamlike than the reality. Perhaps Nell 
would not have been human and eighteen if she 
had not been stirred by the thought of it. 

A few stitches taken by Marianne's clever 
fingers, and the white and silver dress with its 
modest, girlish covering of thin chiffon for arms 
and neck was made wearable, though more must 
be done to attain perfection of fit when there 
should be time. 

Nell had always known since she was old 
enough to think about it that she was pretty; but 
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to-night she saw that she was beautiful. It was 
ridiculous, even pernicious, to care what im- 
pression she produced upon Maude's papa ; never- 
theless she was conscious, as she went out into 
the drawing-room, of a distinct eagerness to catch 
the look his face might wear at sight of her in the 
white gown. 

He was there, and had already got himself into 
evening dress, though he had had no valet to help 
him. As Nell's door opened he turned, and the 
girl's heart gave a throb of naughty pleasure at 
the brightening of his eyes, which told his opinion 
as plainly as words. But he had evidently done 
with sentiment for the present, and merely re- 
marked coolly that the frock looked all right, and 
he was glad it had been wearable. 

Then dinner was brought in, for they were to 
dine in private that night (Sir Miles did not say 
that this was because he did not choose to have 
the lovely girl in her smart evening frock stared at 
in the salle a manger or restaurant ; nevertheless 
some such thought had been in his India-steeped 
mind), and he took an interest in the menu, advis- 
ing Nell what to eat and what not to eat, in 
the most commonplace manner. He sipped iced 
champagne — which she virtuously refused to 
touch, and hardly looked at her at all. For this 
she should have thanked him in her heart, but 
instead she was on the verge of pique. 

At the opera she forgot everything but the 
music, and was happy — so happy that, driving 
back to the hotel, her enthusiasm bubbled over 
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into speech. But it was she who did most of the 
talking. Sir Miles was in a silent mood. 

Next morning they went to the Louvre, whither 
Madame de Lupigny's young ladies had often 
solemnly been marched, in relays, for a visit. 
But Helen, who was treated as a pupil when she 
was to be scolded, a teacher when there were special 
privileges for the pupils, had not on any occasion 
been of the party. It was all new to her, therefore, 
and she had on the new blue alpaca frock with its 
hat to match. 

They had a catalogue, and wandered about 
with pleasant aimlessness, not seeing everything, 
but only what they cared to see. Nell's com- 
ments were fresh and bright, and Sir Miles 
talked to her as if she were a man with a man's 
information and wide outlook, instead of a 
schoolgirl. Nobody had ever talked to her in that 
way before. It was like a draught of strong wine 
to one who has always drunk water, stimulating 
the girl's brain. To be treated as a real com- 
panion by a man who had lived as long and seen 
as much of the world as Sir Miles Barton-Pole 
put Helen on her mettle to show him that she was 
worthy of it. Her mind dropped a veil upon the 
fact that she was deceiving, he deceived ; and, her 
intellect quickened by contact with his, as flint 
strikes sparks on marble, she gave him back 
clever answers, which caused him to smile with a 
certain quiet pleasure in her society, and apprecia- 
tion of the girl she was. 

Yesterday he might have paid her an impulsive 
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compliment. He might have rejoiced aloud that 
the girl was his girl ; but to-day things were 
somewhat different between them, and what he 
thought he kept to himself. 

It was at a charming restaurant in the Bois, 
near the Cascade, that they decided to lunch. Sir 
Miles chose a corner table on a terrace, shaded 
with striped awnings— cool, sweet-scented, over- 
looking bright water and shadowy, wooded spaces. 
Nell was asked whether she would prefer to sit 
with her face or her back turned toward the other 
tables, which were being rapidly appropriated by 
a merry, hungry crowd of people, French, 
English, and American. Fate prompted Helen 
to face them. 

She was daintily eating bisque d'dcrevisse when a 
voice — a terribly familiar voice — a voice she had 
hoped never to hear again — spoke in the doorway 
which led out from the room within. It spoke in 
French ; it was the voice of Madame de Lupigny ; 
and a waiter was holding open the door for 
Madame de Lupigny herself, a hundred times 
more formidable than ever. 

A shower of sparks seemed to fall before 
Helen's eyes. It was as if a hand gripped her 
throat and choked her. She half rose up, then 
sat down again, feeling sick and cold. 

"Is anything the matter, child?" inquired Sir 
Miles, who, as his back was turned to the opening 
door, saw nothing of what was going on save its 
reflection in Helen's scared face. 

* * Nothing, " she breathed mechanically. ' ' That 
is — the soup is very hot." 
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It was, though not too hot Still, Sir Miles 
took her word for it. 

What would she not have given if, when he had 
offered her a chair, she had taken the place where 
he sat? Then, as Sir Miles and Madame de 
Lupigny were strangers to each other, and Nell's 
big picture -hat almost covered the back of her 
head, the crisis might have been tided over, her 
own racked nerves alone being the worse ; now, 
however, there was nothing to do but sit still, 
facing Madame and — ruin. 

Her old task-mistress had not seen her yet, for 
she had turned her head aside for the purpose of 
calling back to some members of her party 
following through the door ; but Madame's eyes 
were sharp. They had never been known to 
miss anything which others desired they should 
not see ; and even if Nell could think of an excuse 
suddenly to suggest to Sir Miles that they should 
change places, by the time the change could 
be effected it would be too late. The movement 
would instantly attract Madame's attention, and 
the feet that her ex-slave was obviously trying to 
avoid observation would only make matters worse 
— if they could possibly be worse. 

The party came out upon the terrace. " What 
table can you give us? We are in a hurry." 
The terrible voice addressed the waiter; but 
Helen was not looking now at Madame. She had 
made another discovery— one that struck her 
sharply as being ominous. 

There were two ladies beside Madame in the 
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advancing party, and only one man. That man 
was he who had pursued Helen yesterday, only to 
be frightened away in the Gare de Lyon at last 
by Sir Miles Barton-Pole's menacing glare. And 
though Madame de Lupigny was occupied with 
the gargon, the stranger's roving eyes had already 
found the charming young lady in the blue alpaca 
dress. 

Recognition leapt up in them like a flame. 
They continued to gaze, while the lips under the 
waxed black moustache threatened a smile. 

All Helen's blood seemed to be in her head. 
In a few seconds — the deluge I Its floods would 
tear the ground away from under her feet — and 
Maude's too. Yes, and Maude's too ; yet in this 
vivid moment, with the sword about to fall, 
Maude's part in the matter appeared singularly 
unimportant. It was all Nell — Nell, and what 
was going to happen to her when she was 
pounced upon and found out. 

How and why this man came to be with 
Madame de Lupigny, Helen could not guess, but 
the fact that they should be together seemed 
somehow to bode a double evil for her. Her 
brain was numbed. And as she desperately 
strove toward some inspired idea for self-preserva- 
tion, Madame turned — and saw. 

The whole party were being seated by their 
obsequious gargon at a small table that instant 
vacated. It was not far from the one occupied 
by Nell and Sir Miles ; and just as Fate had 
prompted Helen to face Madame, so Fate 
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prompted Madame to select a chair opposite 
Helen's. 

As she was in the act of subsiding gracefully 
into it, her vision suddenly framed the radiant 
being in blue. Her eyes dilated, her head 
travelled back on its axis of fat throat, throwing 
forward a succession of double chins. The lips 
fell apart, then closed again with a snap. 
Madame breathed through her nostrils, which were 
large and deeply coloured. They had often re- 
minded Nell of the pointed nostrils of a cheap 
rocking-horse ; but she thought of no appropriate 
similes now. 

The first stare meant sheer, well-nigh in- 
credulous astonishment that Miss Annesley, who 
had left her virtuous establishment yesterday 
morning on the way to England, should be here 
instead of on the other side of the Channel. 

But the snapping shut of the hard mouth, the 
development of indignant chins, the changing of 
the stare into a glare, the widening nostrils meant 
much more. They comprehended the incriminat- 
ing presence of a man. 

Said they, one to another — matronly features in 
revolt against a shocking sight — "Here is Miss 
Annesley, who should be in England, lunching 
at the Restaurant de la Cascade alone with a man 
who has the air of an aristocrat. She has lied, she 
has imposed upon me. This is black ingratitude, 
the brazen boldness of a born adventuress." 

Sir Miles, still happily oblivious of the drama 
going on behind his back, asked Nell a question. 

G 
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Dimly she heard his voice through the loud 
drumming in her ears, but the words telegraphed 
no message to her brain. She was saying to 
herself, "Now it is coming. Now she will speak 
to me and accuse me." 

The two ladies who were with Madame had sat 
down with their backs to Helen ; but the man was 
by Madame's side, and need miss none of the 
byplay between the girl and the schoolmistress. 

Madame de Lupigny loomed unnaturally tall 
upon her chair. Without rising, she seemed to 
rear herself in Helen's eyes to the height of a 
giantess. She laid both large, gloved hands upon 
the table as if she were pushing it from her 
preparatory to springing up. Helen braced her- 
self, her heart knocking at the door of her throat. 
She had no excuses ready. She did not know 
what she should say to defend herself or protect 
Maude when the blow fell. 

But at this moment Monsieur Guilbert leant 
towards Madame and spoke in a low tone. The 
eyes of the stately dame flashed him one glance in 
reply, then fixed themselves once more in scorn 
unutterable upon the girl in blue. 

"No!" she said aloud in clear, distinctly 
articulated French. "I do not know that young 
person." 

She said it at Helen, and she froze Helen with 
a stare cold as the bleak glitter of an Alpine 
glacier in moonlight. Nevertheless, the girl's 
heart gave a leap, as if it must burst. She was 
not, perhaps— just a tantalising perhaps — to be 
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accused. It was Madame's policy to ignore, to 
freeze with the ice-avalanche of her contempt. 

"Oh," the cjulprit thought, "if only she does 
not change her mind ! " 

For instead of being overwhelmed by the 
avalanche, she hid beneath it, nestling, sheltering 
herself behind it from the consequences she had 
till now believed inevitable. 

Madame de Lupigny, having from under con- 
temptuously lowered eyelids observed the effect of 
her denial, slowly withdrew her gaze, deigning to 
hear the suggestions of the garqon regarding 
luncheon. One of the ladies on the other side of 
the table asked a whispered question. "Oh, 
merely a creature we could not possibly know," 
was the audible answer. 

Monsieur Guilbert, dreamily regarding Helen, 
raised his eyebrows expressively. Perhaps he 
wished to say with them, " You have me to thank 
for something, have you not?" 

But Helen did not understand him. To her 
his presence was a mystery. She could not tell 
what he might know, or what he might not know ; 
whether his presence with Madame had anything 
definite to do with her, or whether it were a mere 
coincidence. She could think of nothing clearly, 
only hope that the hair might still continue to hold 
Damocles' sword. 

If she could have guessed the truth — following 
Monsieur Guilbert's movements from the moment 
of his disappearance yesterday up to the moment 
when the door leading to the balcony restaurant 
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opened to admit him and his companions ; if she 
could have read his thoughts, even the growing 
hope of present safety would hardly have relieved 
her mind of its load. 

Still, ignorance is bliss — of a kind. Madame 
had ostentatiously denied acquaintance with her, 
and, fortunately, Madame and the Indian officer 
were strangers to each other. The schoolmistress 
would, so far as Helen could see, have no reason 
to associate her with Sir Miles Barton-Pole. 

The tightness in the girl's throat relaxed. The 
mist which had shrouded everything save those 
two faces began to clear. She must not trust 
too blindly to the luck which had saved her for 
the moment, but must invent some excuse to get 
away. 

" You're absent-minded, aren't you, Nell?" asked 
Sir Miles, when twice he had spoken to her with- 
out being answered. " I hope I haven't worked 
you too hard and let you tire yourself out ? " 

Helen snatched at the handle he gave her. " I 
haven't done too much," she said, "but somehow 
I am tired, and my head aches a little. Yesterday 
was rather exciting, too, and " 

" I thought you looked odd," he exclaimed. 
" A minute or two ago you had a lot of colour and 
now you're dead white, poor child. You're not 
eating either." (By this time the bisque had given 
place to sole with sauce tartare). "What would 
you like to do — sit here quietly and rest over a 
long lunch, or have a sweet — an ice, or something 
girls like, and go home?" 
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" Go home. " How heavenly sweet those words 
sounded after stress of danger. There was no 
home anywhere for her, no real home; yet the 
thought of that pretty room at the Elys6e Palace, 
with comfortable old Marianne in waiting, came 
like a waft of peace. "I don't even want a 
sweet, thank you," she said. "It would be 
nicer to go soon. That is if you're quite sure you 
don't mind, or want anything more for yourself. 
If you do " 

11 But of course I don't. I'll just pay for what 
we've had, and we'll go." 

The gargon was called, the bill made out and 
settled, with a generous tip. They rose, and Sir 
Miles hastened to pull back Helen's chair before 
the waiter had time to touch it. So doing he 
faced Madame de Lupigny. 

Nell quivered all over. But nothing happened. 
She did not give the enemy a glance, though she 
felt Madame's eyes and the man's eyes. 

As the door closed after her and Sir Miles she 
drank in deep breaths, as if she received fresh air 
after being in a vacuum, though the summer 
breezes playing over the river out there on the 
balcony had been sweet. Unconsciously she 
walked very fast until they were out of sight and 
sound of the Cascade, and Sir Miles had got her 
a cab in which to be whisked as rapidly as 
possible out of the Bois. 

From time to time she glanced back to see if 
they were followed, but presently she assured 
herself that they were not, and that peril was past. 
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Then she had leisure to meditate upon her 
cowardice and be shamed by it. But, she reflected, 
it was not that she was afraid of Sir Miles 
Barton-Pole, or of his learning what she had 
done. Her fear had been of his prematurely 
finding out all through Madame de Lupigny ; of 
a scene of some disagreeable sort in the restaurant 
— not made by him, for he was not the man for that 
kind of thing — but by Madame ; of trouble for 
Maude and failure for both. 

When the day of freedom should come, and she 
could stand up before Maude's father to tell him — 
in her own way — what she had dared to do for his 
daughter's sake, she would be brave enough, so 
she assured herself. 

Helen wondered now that she should so reck- 
lessly have ignored the danger of just such a 
contingency as this that had befallen. When she 
had agreed to remain in Paris, going about in 
public, it had not occurred to her that she might 
meet anyone who knew her. The Passy girls, 
who were mostly English, had left for the summer 
holidays, and the school was closed. As for 
Madame de Lupigny, it was her habit to remain so 
much at home in her own domain that Nell had 
never dreamed of seeing the formidable dame 
at any place of entertainment to which she might 
be taken by Sir Miles Barton-Pole. 

But she might have remembered, at least, that 
Madame de Lupigny was to have guests, and 
would wish to use her days, untrammelled by the 
needs of the school, in showing them about 
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Paris. People who had not seen one another for 
years came across each other in the Bois, there- 
fore the meeting there was not an astonishing 
coincidence, when Helen reasoned upon it. Still, 
the coincidence had so nearly brought disaster 
that her quivering nerves cried out to flee from 
danger. She wished — though she did not like to 
ask — that the journey to England need not be 
longer delayed than the next day. 

At dinner that evening Sir Miles himself pro- 
posed that they should go the following morning, 
and Helen caught at the idea. 

" I find after all that I'm ready to go home and 
settle down," he said. "But I'm glad to have 
spent my birthday with you in Paris." 

Then Nell remembered for the first time 
since he had casually mentioned it in the hour 
of» their greeting that to-day was Sir Miles' birth- 
day. 

Dragon as he might be, he had been kind to 

her, and she, being a warm-hearted girl whose 
capacities for gratitude had been lying fallow for 
long, could not help taking his kindness person- 
ally, though in strict truth it belonged to her not 
at all. It did seem a shame that after spending a 
whole afternoon — and goodness knew how much 
money — upon his supposed daughter, that young 
person should in return calmly ignore his birthday 
when it came. 

For her own sake, for Maude's sake, she really 
must do something to retrieve her neglect. But 
what should it be — what could it be ? 
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She racked her brain vainly for a moment that 
seemed long, then suddenly she succeeded in 
throwing salt upon the tail of that elusive bird, 
inspiration. She remembered a thing she had in 
her box, which might be requisitioned as a make- 
shift birthday present for Sir Miles. 

Just before her brother Tom died, she had 
finished embroidering for him a necktie-case — a 
poor thing, for material, but daintily worked after 
a design of her own, and in it she had laid a few 
evening ties, which she had saved money to buy 
out of her small quarterly stipend. 

Before she had sent the gift, which was to have 
been a Christmas surprise, Tom had died ; and 
sentiment had prompted Helen to keep the present 
which was to have been his. When she had 
packed everything to leave Madame de Lupigny's 
for ever, she had laid the necktie-case in her box 
with her other belongings. 

After all, there was no real reason why she 
should keep it. It had never been Tom's; and 
if she really did wish to give Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole something as a souvenir of the day, here was 
a bit of her own work ready to hand. 

But did she really wish it ? When he knew what 
a trick had been played him would he not fling 
this unwelcome reminder of her into the fire, with 
angry words? No doubt he would, Helen an- 
swered her own question. Still, the perversity of 
woman is such that she desired irresistibly to tell 
him this very moment of the birthday gift she had 
for him. 
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She would not give herself time to think lest 
dull common sense should prevail in the end. 
Not a whole minute made up of sixty seconds had 
passed after his words before she capped them. 

"I've a — a sort of birthday present for you," 
she said. "Only — I'm rather ashamed to give 
it." 

His face lighted up, and he looked boyish again, 
as he had looked yesterday before he had been 
given cause to remember the obstacle of his Past — 
with the capital letter. 

"Have you really?" he exclaimed. "Only 
fancy your thinking of it — when I just mentioned 
my birthday incidentally, too ! I didn't mean to 
' hint', as the children say, but shan't I love 
having it J Where is it? Can't you get it for me 
now ? " 

They had finished dinner, which they had had 
in their private sitting-room again, and were 
lingering over their coffee. Nell had given her 
gracious permission for the Dragon to smoke, and 
the pleasant fragrance of Egyptian cigarettes min- 
gled with the scent of the La France roses on the 
table. 



CHAPTER VII 
"SPICE" 

ALREADY Helen felt she had been rash in 
offering at the shrine of the Dragon, who 
might be expected to show a cloven hoof at any 
moment ; still, as it would be awkward suddenly 
to exclaim, "After all, on second thoughts, I won't 
give you a present," there was nothing to be 
done but march into her bedroom and unearth the 
necktie-case from among her other belongings. 

It was in the same cardboard box which was to 
have taken poor Tom's Christmas gift by post, 
so long ago ; and forgetful of certain scraps of 
paper which she had once thrust for safe keeping 
to the bottom of this box, under the necktie-case 
and the wrapping of white tissue paper, Helen 
hurried back to get through the ceremony of pre- 
sentation. 

" Here it is. And of course it isn't worth your 
having," she had begun nervously, as she opened 
the door of the drawing-room, then stopped with 
the quick pang of apprehension, which always 
stabbed her now whenever anything unexpected 
happened. 

She had been gone five minutes at most, but 
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these five minutes had brought Sir Miles a visitor 
— a man who stood with his face turned from 
her. 

Dinner had been finished in the sweet summer 
twilight, and in the dusk Nell could only see at 
a first, anxious glance that the visitor was tall, 
slim, well dressed, and dark -haired. With a 
shock came the fear that the man of the railway 
station and restaurant had found her out, and 
come with some story to Sir Miles ; but as the 
opening of the door and her broken sentence 
caused him to turn, she thankfully realised that 
no storm threatened yet from that quarter. 

Still, the sky was not clear. There was some- 
thing vaguely familiar in the features of the face 
which she could see in the fading light. 

It was rather a commonplace face, with only 
wholesome youth and some intelligence to re- 
commend it. One might pass a dozen such faces 
in Piccadilly or Bond Street in a single afternoon ; 
and Helen's growing alarm was intensified by the 
fact that she could not remember how or where 
she had seen it before. It must have been long 
ago, and could hardly have been more than once 
or twice, or she could have sorted out the mental 
photograph from others in the album of her brain ; 
but, apparently, the young man's recollection of 
her was more vivid, for, as he turned, his eyes 
lighted up and his mouth opened as if he would 
speak. Unfortunately for the success of Maude's 
mad scheme, Helen Annesley's face, once seen, 
was not easily forgotten. 
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"How do you do?" he began, then stopped 
as suddenly as Helen had checked her words an 
instant ago. 

"What — have you and my daughter met before, 
Mr. Lawrence?" Sir Miles asked quickly. 

"I — er — it was— I think I had the pleasure of 
seeing her — at — at the school where she — er — and 
my cousin must have been together," the young 
man stammered, almost painfully confused. 

Sir Miles had no clue to the cause of this con- 
fusion, unless he charitably put it down to shy- 
ness; but Helen understood with a flash of 
enlightenment telegraphed from the new-comer's 
eyes to hers. Her broken memory was patched 
together with that glance, those stammered words, 
and the name that Sir Miles had uttered. 

Of course, the whole school had been in a 
flutter about two years ago at the advent of a 
real, live young man, sent by the parents of one 
of the girls with a box for his cousin. He had 
had tea with her, chaperoned by Madame de 
Lupigny, and they had afterwards walked in the 
garden, where Maude and Helen had been sitting 
with their books. Maude had cleverly dropped 
a volume of history which the man had picked 
up for her, and an introduction had been accom- 
plished under Madame's very nose— an intro- 
duction which had comprehended Miss Annesley 
as well as Miss Barton-Pole. 

It seemed strange that when there were so many 
young men in the world, whom Nell had not seen, 
so few whom she had, this one among the two or 
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three she had met must needs appear again at the 
time of all others when he was not wanted. Life, 
which had been so monotonous but a week ago, 
was suddenly spiced with coincidences ; and Nell 
found that she did not like spice half as much as 
in old days she had discontentedly fancied. She 
was choked with spice, blinded with spice ; there 
was no getting away from spice. 

Her eyes, large and eager, were fixed on Mr. 
Lawrence as he answered Sir Miles' question, 
which, no doubt, partially accounted for his 
stammering tongue. Would he remember with 
absolute certainty, after these years, which of the 
two girls to whom his lively cousin had daringly 
presented him in the school garden had been 
Miss Nobody-in-Particular, which Miss Maude 
Barton-Pole ? Striving hope argued that he would 
not, but the evidence of his confused self-inter- 
ruptions told a less flattering tale. 

11 1 suppose I never happened to mention in any 
of my letters that I was fortunate enough to have 
the great Sir James Lawrence as my solicitor," 
said Sir Miles, looking at the young man's flushed 
face rather curiously, "otherwise my daughter 
would have told me that she had met his son at 
Passy." 

"I didn't know Miss Lawrence very well," 
Helen remarked, also stammeringly. " She — 
left school two years ago and — and married, didn't 
she ? " 

"Yes," returned Mr. Lawrence. "Oh yes — 
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she married. She's gone out to California, or — or 
somewhere a long way off, with her husband." 

He gave this information with a certain in- 
tention which Helen interpreted as meaning 
i 'Don't be frightened. I know, but I'm not 
going to give you away at present ; and there's 
no danger of your meeting my cousin, who would 
do so." 

The girl and the young man had scarcely taken 
their eyes off each other for an instant since Helen 
had come into the room, and with each passing 
moment the expression of their faces changed. 
No one who observed them could have helped 
thinking that they were endeavouring to establish 
a secret mutual understanding, that there was 
something between the pair which was to be 
concealed. Miles Barton-Pole was not a sus- 
picious man, though certain circumstances in his 
past might easily have turned him into one ; 
but he was observant, and the signals with which 
the flushed faces and self-conscious eyes of these 
two, so much younger than he, flagged each 
other across a sea of polished drawing-room floor 
struck coldly on his heart. He had not the 
slijhtest intention of asking any questions. If 
Nell had a secret, he was sure at least that it was 
not an unworthy one, and he merely wanted it, 
he said to himself, if she wished him to have it. 
Nevertheless, he was suddenly unhappy. He 
would not have supposed, only ten minutes ago, 
that he could be so miserable in Helen's society, 
when no cloud had come between them. 
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As for Nell, she was no longer actively alarmed. 
She knew by this time — though the time was brief 
— that Mr. Lawrence was of a very different type 
from the Frenchman who had to-day, apparently 
in circumstances of some mystery, made Madame 
de Lupigny's acquaintance. 

This was a gentleman, not a cad — and she need 
fear no dramatic revelation. If only she could 
have a few words with him alone, it might even be 
best to confide in him to a certain extent, and then 
rely on his sympathy, his chivalry, to keep 
Maude's secret and her own until such time as it 
need be a secret no more. Yet, how could she 
see him alone? If only Sir Miles could be in- 
duced to go out of the room for even two minutes, 
something might be done. But it seemed im- 
probable that Sir Miles would go. 

NelFs eyes and cheeks were bright, though her 
lips were silent as she set her wits to work. 

" I haven't told you yet what brought me to 
you so suddenly," Lawrence went on, turning to 
Sir Miles. " I was coming to Paris this morning, 
anyway, and father gave me the address you'd 
wired him, Sir Miles, asking me to bring you a 
letter. I'm afraid from what he told me it 
contains some — er— bad news. Nothing serious, 
you know, but rather annoying. I was just on 
the point of explaining when Miss — er — when 
Miss Barton-Pole came in, and — the pleasure of 
seeing her quite put it out of my head." 

As he spoke he gave Sir Miles a letter, looking 
across at Helen almost imploringly. 
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She caught the glance, but so did the one for 
whom it was not intended. 

"The fellow wants to speak to her, and Fm in 
the way," that other one said to himself, with a 
queer, sick feeling. 

His first impulse was of fiery indignation that a 
man who was almost a stranger to him should 
dare to have anything to say to his daughter 
which he was not desired to hear. But quickly 
the flame died as if a douche of water had quenched 
it. After all, what was there in this to cause 
astonishment or anger ? Tom Lawrence was, so 
far as he knew, an absolutely unexceptionable 
young fellow. Tom had come out to India three 
years ago, just after leaving Oxford, armed with 
a letter of introduction to him (Sir Miles) from the 
famous solicitor, Sir James Lawrence. They had 
had a " tiger shoot" together, and the officer had 
taken rather a fancy to the "boy" — as he had 
considered Tom. This was the first time they 
had met since, but Sir Miles had known Tom 
Lawrence's father for many years, and now, if 
Nell and this young man had met and cherished 
a growing blossom of romance between them, 
which was not to be seen by outsiders until 
it had become a flower, why should he be brute 
enough to tread it under his heel — even if it were 
not too late? 

Nell would certainly not love him the better for 
being a mar-plot, and he wanted her love — ah, 
how he wanted it ! She was bound to give away 
her heart and marry sometime, though he had 
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hoped from what he had drawn from her yesterday 
that it would not be yet — not for a long time yet. 
But girls were not supposed to tell the truth about 
such matters ; little prevarications of the sort must 
be excused, especially while the romance was still 
half a dream, not spoken of, perhaps, in so many 
words on either side. 

Since love must come, why should it not be for 
Tom Lawrence ? Tom would be rich ; he came of 
a good family, each generation of which had given 
a shining legal light to the world for a hundred 
years at least. To be sure, Tom did not appear 
to Sir Miles to be the sort of young man a girl 
might choose as her ideal hero, but there was no 
accounting for taste — especially a girl's taste. 
And it came to this, he must not be a selfish 
brute. 

"If you'll both excuse me," he said, with an 
effort that made his voice hard while it tried to be 
pleasantly careless, " I'll go and read this letter in 
the next room ; for I don't want to keep you silent 
till I finish it, you see; yet Sir James' letter is 
likely to be full of intricacies to the unlegal mind. 
You two will — will have a common interest in the 
Miss Lawrence who was at Passy." 

He could not resist that one little thrust, which 
they must take or not take at its worth, according 
to the innocence or guile of their minds. But 
after the smile he gave them both, he turned 
resolutely away and did not look back. In a 
moment his door had closed, not loudly, yet loudly 
enough to tell those whom it might concern that it 
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was shut— that they were trusted and free from 
surveillance. 

But on the other side of the door Sir Miles did 
not hurry to open his letter. He had even for- 
gotten that Tom Lawrence had warned him of 
bad news. 



CHAPTER VIII 
SOME SCRAPS OF PAPER 

THE thing that Helen had wished for had 
come to pass without so much as the lifting 
of her finger. Yet now that her desire was 
granted she knew not how to take advantage of 
the situation, and Lawrence, as eager as she, was 
equally ill at ease. Neither knew how to begin, 
each hoped that the other would take the initiative. 

Meanwhile time passed, and was too valuable 
to be wasted, since Sir Miles could not take for 
ever to read his letter or even to reflect upon its 
contents. Helen, being a woman, naturally had 
more presence of mind, more savoir /aire in such 
an emergency than a man, and desperately she 
sprang into the breach of silence. 

" I — I don't know what you must think of me," 
she exclaimed. 

" Nothing that you wouldn't wish me to think," 
he answered. 

" That's kind, and I thank you, but it can hardly 
be true. You — you remembered that — I wasn't 
— wasn't " 

" I remembered you very well. I couldn't help 
it, could I ? I hope you don't mind — that ? " 
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"Oh, everything is perfectly dreadful !" sighed 
Nell. "I ought not to mind anything — by this 
time. But — I must explain a little — I won't be 
able to say much. If you remember me, of course 
you remember her too — the — the real Miss Barton- 
Pole?" 

"I don't remember her face as well as yours. 
But I — that is, I remember enough to " 

" 1 understand. Enough not to have mixed us 
up, as I was half hoping you might, in case I — 
had to defend myself before you to Sir Miles. 
For I would have defended myself; I suppose I 
should even have had to tell lies, though I've 
avoided them so far — thinking in a cowardly sort 
of way I could salve my conscience by doing that. 
But if you'd said anything " 

"Oh, Miss— er — Miss Barton-Pole, you don't 
think I'm such a cad as to " 

"I'm not so sure that it would be the part of 
a cad. Perhaps lots of people would consider 
it only decent common honesty to expose a — an 
adventuress. Yes, that's the word for it. I've said 
it. And you must have been thinking it." 

"I'll swear I haven't. Of course, I'm in the 
dark. But there's one thing I'm certain of, that 
you're all right." 

"Thank you again — sincerely." Helen threw 
him a glance of gratitude which made his heart 
jump. " I'm doing a dreadful thing, I know, but 
for all that I can't help hating to be thought — 
horrid. If I had only myself to care for, I trust 
I shouldn't be coward enough to beg that you'd be 
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silent and let things go on as they are, but I have 
someone else to consider — Maude Barton-Pole. 
For her sake I can't tell you all, but for her sake I 
must tell you something. Because — well, because 
it's for her sake that I'm doing it. And I hope for 
mine it needn't be long." 

"If it's for fifty years you can count on me 
for your friend," cried Tom Lawrence, with 
enthusiasm. 

11 It won't be fifty days. But — you understand 
— Sir Miles believes that — that I am his daughter. 
He must believe it — for Maude's future happiness, 
impossible as that may seem to you. Or, at all 
events, she thinks so, and made me think it too." 

"Then Til think so," responded Lawrence. 
11 And — and everybody else shall think so as long 
as you wish it. That's enough for me. You do 
count on me, don't you ? " 

" Oh yes, yes, thank you," breathed Helen, very 
grateful, but wishing now, since all was well, that 
Sir Miles would come back and Mr. Lawrence 
would go. 

The young man held out his hand as if to 
cement the bond, and Helen could do no less than 
take it. He held it rather longer and more tightly 
than necessary, perhaps, and before she had 
succeeded in reclaiming it Sir Miles' door opened. 
Helen snatched her hand away, Lawrence took a 
hurried step back, and altogether, if they had tried 
to create the impression that there had been a 
lover-like scene, they need not have gone to work 
in any other fashion. 
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" Nothing but the unexpected happens," said 
Sir Miles, appearing not to see, though the 
picture of the man and the girl starting guiltily 
apart was photographed on his retina and would 
remain for many a day, "There's been a fire at 
St. George's Court, Nell, Sir James Lawrence 
writes to me, and as the town house is let for the 
rest of this year (I didn't care to arbitrarily alter 
the arrangements made in my uncle's lifetime), for 
the moment I've no home to take you to." 

Nell had nearly exclaimed "Oh, I'm so glad !" 
when she remembered herself in time, and merely 
murmured something indistinct and decorous. 
She had wished to leave Paris, yet she had 
dreaded going with Sir Miles to his new-old 
home in Wiltshire. There, she would be "called 
upon by the county," no doubt, as Sir Miles 
Barton-Pole's daughter and heiress; and when 
the truth was known, at the end of her probation, 
it would be exceedingly awkward for Maude and 
her father. Even if explanations were offered, 
they would not be understood, perhaps not 
believed, and though Maude, married to the 
adored Maxime, might not care poignantly what 
people in Wiltshire thought, it would be very 
hard upon Sir Miles, the only person who de- 
served no blame in the matter. 

Helen had thought a great deal of all this — not 
for herself, since when the truth came out she 
hoped to be either far away or on the point of 
going. Still, having entered into the plot, she had 
not seen how to prevent these disagreeable con- 
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sequences. Now, suddenly, a path seemed to 
open by which they might be avoided, and if she 
had in the relief of her mind cried out the words 
on her lips — "I'm so glad 1" — they would but 
mildly have expressed the truth. 

She had imagined herself (after these difficulties 
had first occurred to her) feigning illness and 
pretending that she was unable to see visitors at 
St. George's Court; but this course would have 
been irksome, and she was eager to hear Sir 
Miles' latest plan. 

11 Was it a serious fire?" she inquired meekly. 

"No, not very, I think," said Sir Miles. "It 
started in the housekeeper's room, a table with a 
lamp on it being overturned by a dog, and the 
flames had spread rather far before the fire brigade 
arrived from the village and supplemented the 
work the servants were doing. Sir James 
Lawrence was informed at once, as the people at 
the Court had only my old Indian address. He 
kindly went down immediately, and thinks it will 
be a month or six weeks before things can be 
made comfortable for us, counting on the delay 
there usually is when a house has to be thoroughly 
repaired. We're homeless, therefore; but Sir 
James invites us — and encloses a letter to the same 
effect from Lady Lawrence— to come and stop with 
them at their place, River House, near Marlow. 
It's very good of them, isn't it ? " 

Rather drearily Sir Miles watched the girl's 
face as he told her of the invitation, and, as he 
expected, it brightened. Naturally, if she liked 
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Tom Lawrence, she would be delighted at the 
prospect of staying for weeks at the same house. 
He was ashamed of the wish he had had for some 
excuse to avoid accepting, and settled it in his 
mind, with a kind of fierce self-defiance in the 
decision, that they would go to River House. 

Nell's quick-coming pleasure in the thought of 
going anywhere — anywhere at all except to the 
place where Sir Miles Barton-Pole would probably 
live for the rest of his natural life — was marred 
in the moment of its birth by another thought, 
following instantly. Would Mr. Tom Lawrence, 
now that he knew she was a fraud— a whited 
sepulchre — consider her presence desirable under 
the roof of his mother and father? Her eyes 
asked him the question, with a beautiful humility, 
and he answered without hesitation. 

"Do say you'll get Sir Miles to come, Miss 
Barton-Pole," he implored. "They'll be so dis- 
appointed if you don't. And — and I shall be at 
home again in three or four days. I'd teach you 
to punt and scull and — lots of things, if you'd let 
me. You and Sir Miles would be the only guests 
— not another soul ; and it would be no end jolly 
for us to have you there. Do come." 

" If I have anything to say to it, we will come," 
Nell replied, turning a coaxing smile upon Sir 
Miles, which hurt him curiously. They had only 
just found each other after years of misunder- 
standing, estrangement, and separation, and he 
had hoped, despite the obstacles heaped in the 
way by his " enemy the Past," that he was making 
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some progress in the girl's regard — he hardly 
dared call it affection. But she had remembered 
his birthday, and he had been happy until Tom 
Lawrence had come and a lovers' secret had been 
thrust between father and daughter* It seemed 
a fatality that this young fellow's advent had pre- 
vented Nell from giving him the present which 
had been in her hand to give. It was like an 
omen for the future. And there lay the poor gift 
on the table where Nell had carelessly laid it, no 
doubt by this time forgetting all about it, while 
she was absorbed in the happiness of unexpectedly 
seeing a very uninteresting young man. Yes, 
"uninteresting" ! Sir Miles had once liked Tom 
Lawrence, but now he was in a critical mood, and 
he really could not see anything in the fellow to 
awaken a young girl's fancy. He would raise 
some objection to the plan of visiting at River 
House, merely for the sake of seeing what Nell 
would do. 

" It's awfully kind of Lady Lawrence and Sir 
James," he said, "but I think it would be rather 
an imposition on them, you know. We might go 
to a hotel in town for a few weeks " 

" Oh no, do let us go to Sir James Lawrence's," 
broke in the girl, dwelling in thought upon the 
advantages of being "the only guests" in a quiet 
country residence, where Sir Miles would not be 
likely to meet old acquaintances, as he was certain 
to do in town at this season of the year. "I — 
have always thought I should so love the river. 
And I've never seen the Thames, except close to 
London." 
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Sir Miles had not been aware that his daughter 
had seen the Thames, or even England ; but her 
mother had lived for some years after leaving 
India, and he did not know the exact history of 
those years for his wife and child. He would not 
therefore bring up the point or question Helen. 

"She seemed so unselfish and thoughtful/' he 
was saying to himself, "yet now, if she cared for 
me at all, she could see that I personally would 
like an excuse for not visiting the Lawrences. 
But Tom has said ' Do come,' and so it doesn't 
matter about me. Well, she wants it, and we'll 
go, of course." 

Next moment he was anathematising himself 
for his own selfishness. Yes, it was he who was 
selfish, not the poor little girl. Only he had not 
dreamed a few days ago that a father could feel 
such keen pangs of jealousy where a possible 
lover for his daughter was concerned. 

Presently it was decided. He would write to 
Lady Lawrence immediately, saying that the in- 
vitation was gratefully accepted and that Helen 
and he would arrive on the following evening. 
Then Mr. Tom Lawrence got up to go, and finally 
departed, having shaken hands with Miss Barton- 
Pole twice, by mistake. He was due at the 
"Bristol," he announced, where he was to stop 
for two or three days with friends and "do" 
everything. But he should like to see them off 
at the station in the morning, if Sir Miles would 
not think him a bore. 

Sir Miles did think him that, or something 
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worse, but he did not say so, and they parted with 
au revoir, not good-bye. 

When Mr. Lawrence had gone an odd, con- 
strained silence fell for a few moments upon the 
pair who had been talking so volubly before the 
young man's unexpected arrival. But Helen broke 
the spell by returning to the subject of the birth- 
day present. She might have allowed it to \be 
forgotten, perhaps, had it not offered a subject 
of conversation in a moment of awkwardness, 
though exactly why it should be awkward she 
could not have explained. 

With an effort Sir Miles assumed cheerfulness, 
which hung about him like a coat that did not 
fit. He took the cardboard box, thanking Helen 
again, and opened it, pretending excitement as to 
what the tissue paper within might contain. 

" I made the thing myself — if that's any recom- 
mendation," said Nell nervously. 

" You thought of me before to-day, then, dear ? " 
he asked, with a wistful tenderness, as if for a loved 
one who was slipping away, not to be his for long. 
" You did make this for me, didn't you ? " 

Those last words spoke themselves. In his 
jealousy of the man so much younger than he, who 
had power to take this fair daughter from him, he 
could not resist the question, in the hope that so 
much, at least, might be really his. 

Nell could have bitten her tongue for the care- 
less words which had led up to this. If she had 
not volunteered the statement that she had made 
the necktie-case, Sir Miles would have fancied that 
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she had bought it for him yesterday, on the way 
to the hotel with Marianne. 

"For whom else could I have made it?" she 
asked evasively. And Sir Miles had to affect 
satisfaction, even if he felt it not. 

He had carefully removed the paper, and now he 
took up the embroidered satin case, to examine it 
more closely. As he did so his eyes fell upon two 
or three scraps of paper which had lain beneath it 
at the bottom of the box. 

There was a line or so of writing on each, and 
before he knew what he was doing he had taken in 
the meaning of all. Intentionally he had not read ; 
but the words seemed to impress themselves upon 
his mind without his volition. 

"For my darling little Nell from her own 
Tom " was scrawled upon one paper. 

" For the sweetest of Nells from the worst of 
Toms " was written on another. 

Sir Miles tore his eyes from the wicked fasci- 
nation of the papers before he had seen the third. 
He was wretched for himself, and unhappy for the 
girl. 

It would distress her to learn that her secret was 
out ; and it must be a far more serious secret than 
he had supposed at first, since Tom had been per- 
mitted to address her as his darling and she had 
treasured the very paper which bore the word. If 
only she would tell him everything, she would see 
how sympathetic he could be, but if she volun- 
teered no confidences, it was difficult for him to 
know what to do with those papers. 
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She had put them under the satin case and for- 
gotten them, not to-night, but some time long ago 
perhaps; yet, if he kept them without saying a 
word to her, she would remember one day, most 
likely, and think that he had been intentionally 
unkind. Still, if he said to her now, "Here are 
some things of yours which you may care to 
keep," or even if he handed her back the box with 
his birthday gift removed, she would guess that 
he was trying to surprise the secret which she and 
Tom Lawrence were not yet ready to confess. 

Quick in arriving at decisions as he usually was, 
he felt unable now to make up his mind what 
would be best ; but, as if he had seen nothing, sat 
admiring the necktie-case with its charming em- 
broidery, sniffing at its perfume of violets, and 
remarking that the ties it contained were of exactly 
the width he liked. 

When he again looked up from his inspection of 
the birthday gift (spoiled for him now) a quick, 
involuntary glance darted to the box where lay the 
papers. 

But, to his surprise, they had disappeared. 
Helen must have seen them as he did, and hoping 
that he had not noticed or had time to read the 
written words, had hurriedly spirited them away. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE BIRD IN THE HAND 

"T3Y Jove!" Tom Lawrence said under his 

JZ) breath, as the door of Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole's drawing-room at the Elys£e Palace Hotel 
closed behind him. And then he said it again, 
not once, but twice ; for so peculiar was the 
position in which he found himself that really 
there seemed nothing else to say. 

It was exactly like a play, Tom thought ; but if 
he were writing the play and had got as far as 
this in the first act, he was hanged if he could see 
how the curtain could be brought triumphantly 
down on the proper denotiment at last. 

Yes, it was certainly a peculiar position. It 
might even with appropriateness be more vulgarly 
designated a "scrape." 

The truth was, that his father and mother had 
intimated — with due delicacy — that it would be a 
good thing if he could fall in love with Sir Miles 
Barton-Pole's daughter, and induce her to stumble 
into the same depths for his sake. 

He had been rather a disappointment to Sir 
James and Lady Lawrence since he had come 
down from Oxford, and had tacitly, genially re- 
no 
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fused to make his mark in the world in any other 
way than getting through a record amount of 
money. His people had not wished him to go in 
for the Army ; he had hated the law ; for a young 
man of his lively if comparatively innocent pro- 
clivities the Church was impossible. He might 
retrieve himself by annexing an heiress, and Miss 
Barton-Pole was not to be despised. It did really 
appear, too, as if she were a " bird in the hand " — 
Tom's hand. When — after Colonel Barton-Pole 
had become Sir Miles, with a house in town, a 
good estate in Wiltshire, and three times as much 
money as he had had when a mere Indian soldier, 
possessed of a brilliant fighting record — Lady 
Lawrence had questioned her son regarding the 
day at Passy, Tom had unthinkingly answered 
that "the girl was a nice little thing with big eyes 
and a fetchin' mouth." 

This description and the fact that the two had met 
supplied to Lady Lawrence's mind the desired 
foundation of romance, and upon that foundation 
she promptly mounted, trying to drag Tom with 
her. Then there had been the really providential 
fire at St. George's Court, so far as the lady could 
see entirely designed that the heiress might be- 
come her guest, and be constantly exposed to the 
light of Tom's fascinations. 

As if this were not enough to show a " leading " 
which could not be mistaken by any earnest mind, 
Tom had made an engagement to meet friends 
in Paris at exactly the time when the news of the 
fire must be forwarded to Sir Miles in that 
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gay town. Of course, it was meant that Tom 
should take the letter with the tidings, as Lady 
Lawrence had pointed out to Sir James her 
husband. And she had been grieved that Tom 
remained so indifferent to the trouble which his 
star of fate was taking for his benefit, that he 
insisted upon keeping to the original programme 
of three or four days in Paris. She thought that 
he might curtail his visit and come home with Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole and his daughter, assisting in 
the welcome which they were to be given at River 
House. 

Tom had not at that time seen things with the 
same eyes. He had recalled his impressions of 
the schoolgirl in the garden with more par- 
ticularity than at first, and had been inclined to 
criticism. He regretted the favourable description 
of the heiress's charms which unthinkingly he had 
given his mother, and though he was not wholly 
unappreciative of the advantages which might 
accrue to an extravagant young man through 
marrying an heiress, he had felt that there was 
plenty of time in the future for such serious 
matters as marriage. He was not quite twenty- 
five, and he was enjoying life very much as a 
bachelor. Besides, as he remembered Miss Barton- 
Pole, he was sure that she was not the sort of girl 
he would choose as a wife. She had been too 
"Frenchified" for his taste — all eyes, and little 
coquettish shoulder-shruggings and gesture. 

But now everything was different, since he had 
called at the Ely see Palace and stumbled head 
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over heels into the midst of such a romance as 
Lady Lawrence with her conventional ideas had 
never dreamed of. 

What would she think about the "hand of 
Providence " if she knew what he knew, and what 
would Sir James think ? 

This was the question which was behind those 
frequent " By Joves ! " of Tom Lawrence's. 

Of course, the charming impostor who was 
passing herself off as Miss Barton-Pole would be 
the last person to be desired as a guest at River 
House, and as for the suggestion that she was 
a fit wife for the son and heir of the Lawrences, it 
would be considered little short of blasphemy. 

Nothing half so interesting had ever happened 
to Tom Lawrence, and he had never seen a girl 
half so pretty as the deceiver. 

Another " By Jove I " long drawn out and dwelt 
upon, came with the recalling of the look in a pair 
of violet eyes. "She trusted me," Tom said to 
himself, "and well she may. I'd have my hand 
cut off sooner than betray her. She's doing it for 
that little Frenchified thing, of course — but it's a 
risky game to play, and by-and-by, when it's 
found out, as it's sure to be — she'll need protec- 
tion." 

Tom thrilled at this thought, seeing himself the 
needed protector. What a chance it would be to 
win the girl's love — and what a girl she was to 
win ! She was worth having for herself alone. 
And then, after all, it wasn't as if he — Tom — were 
obliged to marry money. His father was a rich 
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man, and would always make his son a good 
allowance. With such a girl for a wife there 
would be an incentive to forswear extravagant 
fancies and the debts that dogged them. 

Instead of going straight to the " Bristol " where 
his friends were expecting him — two jolly young 
fellows of his own type and of his own tastes — he 
walked on past the hotel for a chance of quiet 
thought — a chance he would not have for a 
moment, once he had been seized upon by his 
old Oxford chums. 

He was head over ears in love ; already he 
admitted that to himself, and gloried in the 
admission. When he had seen Helen Annesley 
two years ago he had been struck by her beauty, 
and had remembered it, wishing that it were 
possible to make the schoolgirl's acquaintance — 
for a mere introduction under the nose of a 
dragoness hardly counted as acquaintance. But 
Tom's fertile brain had suggested no way in 
which it might be possible without the young 
lady's active connivance. She had not flattered 
him with signs of interest ; and so the episode 
had passed, leaving only a bright-tinted memory. 

To meet her again now, however, in such 
extraordinary circumstances revived the old ad- 
miration, and added to it a thousandfold. Tom 
felt that he could not endure to let the girl slip 
out of his life for the second time ; and the 
piquancy of the situation set fire to his love of 
adventure. He had never had an adventure 
worth the name before ; and he half laughed, 
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half winced, as he thought of the way in which 
his parents were playing into his hands. They 
were doing their best to bring about a marriage 
between him and this girl ; they were as anxious 
for it now as they would be to prevent it when 
they knew the truth ; and if he wanted to secure 
her for his wife without any fuss and trouble, he 
must get her to marry him before the game was 
played to the end. Then, if they two were safely 
married, there need never be any scandal or 
"row" at all. Sir James Lawrence was not the 
man to wash the family linen under the public 
eye. He would make the best of things, and see 
that his wife did the same. 

Tom's conscience would have reproached him 
more sharply for deliberately turning over the 
pros and cons of such a plot in his mind, had he 
not been full of the idea that he, and no other, 
must be the beautiful impostor's knight. All was 
fair in love as in war ; and if a man cared for a 
girl it was right that he should put her interests 
above those of others, even if by " others" one 
meant one's own father and mother. 

By the time that he was ready to turn round 
again and give himself up to the rollicking 
society of his friends Tom had decided that he 
would do the thing which his mother had wished 
him to do, and make some excuse to leave Paris 
earlier than he had originally intended. He 
would have liked to travel back with Sir Miles 
and Helen, but he could hardly get away as soon 
as that. His friends would think it queer ; and 
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though what they thought would not much matter, 
it was of more consequence that Sir Miles might 
consider so sudden a change of plan peculiar. 
Sir Miles did not seem quite so cordial, perhaps, 
as he had in India, when there was no pretty 
"daughter" in question, and might not be 
pleased if Tom offered himself as travelling 
companion. If he were not pleased, it would be 
in his power to play the heavy father (a role, by 
the way, which would not suit him at all) and not 
give Tom a chance for a word with Nell. 

At River House there would be time for many 
words. Sir Miles could not prevent them then, 
unless he turned himself into a regular dragon ; 
and besides, there would be Lady Lawrence to 
reckon with. 

Tom resolved that he would leave Paris the next 
day but one ; and also that, when he had followed 
Helen Annesley to River House, he would seize 
the first opportunity of proposing and urging a 
speedy marriage. 

He was happy in this thought, and so excited 
that he seemed to be walking on air. He laughed 
and talked a great deal in a vague way with his 
two jolly friends that night, and was duly chaffed, 
for they had both "been there," they remarked, 
and recognised the symptoms. Of course, there 
was a girl in the case. There always was. And 
Tom admitted that this was no exception to the 
rule. There was a girl — the most glorious girl. 
All his plans were changed. They needn't 
expect him to stop, mooning about Paris with a 
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couple of men when there was a chance of being 
with her. They might hear more later. 

The next day seemed long, for Tom was true to 
his resolution not to join Sir Miles and Helen for 
the journey, and he was so confident of enlisting 
the girl's gratitude for his lover's championship 
that he could scarcely wait to call it forth with the 
words he had to say, the offer he had to make. 
But, when he had left France behind and the 
Channel no longer lay between them, a different 
mood came with the clouded sky of a rainy 
English day. What if Nell should be blind to 
her own welfare and refuse him after all ? 



CHAPTER X 
LOVE BY THE RIVER 

RIVER HOUSE was a quaint old rambling 
mansion, built for a whim by extravagant 
Nell G wynne. It presented a high wall, and a 
flat, uninteresting front to a country road, on 
which it opened one mysterious door, lonely, with- 
out the companionship of a single neighbouring 
window. But when you had been let in at that 
secretive door, you found yourself in a big square 
hall, whose four great glass eyes gazed out over 
the most enchanting picture of lawn and river. 
Roses peeped in at you. Lilac bushes glimmered 
green and misty-mauve by the water's edge. You 
had strayed into a sort of private fairyland, upon 
which none who were not specially invited might 
intrude. 

It was in this hall that Tom Lawrence was met 
by his mother on his return home. He had tele- 
graphed that he would come back two days sooner 
than he had intended, and Lady Lawrence, draw- 
ing her own conclusions, was delighted. 

He made his appearance just as the dressing- 
gong had sounded, and Lady Lawrence, who had 
not been told at what hour to expect him, heard 

118 
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the faint bustle attending his arrival. Her maid 
had taken off her day-frock, but impatiently she 
demanded a dressing-gown, and ran downstairs 
just in time to catch Tom in the hall. 

Lady Lawrence did not often run or hurry her 
movements in any way, for she had married into 
a sphere above that of her spinsterhood, and there- 
fore — not being to the manner born — never forgot 
her own dignity. She was a little woman, who 
tried to look tall, that she might be worthy of the 
high estate in which a discriminating Providence 
had thought fit to place her. Her eyes were large 
and pale and dull ; her teeth were slightly promi- 
nent, and her thin nose, with its high bridge, 
promised nothing of soft graciousness. She wore 
her hair, fading to greyness, after the fashion set 
by Queen Alexandra, and one could not imagine 
its ever being ruffled or out of place. She had 
what Helen Annesley, when a little girl, had 
called " crow's-feet in the throat," that is, the 
flesh had shrunk away, showing grim play of 
tendons, which she tried to cover with jewelled 
dog-collars by evening and folds of lace or silk 
by day. There was little which was lovable in her 
personality, but she was at her best when with her 
son, whom she adored, and for whom she would 
ruthlessly have sacrificed everyone else on earth. 

Her colourless face lit up at sight of Tom. 
"You dear boyl" she exclaimed; and Tom felt 
guilty. There was that in his heart which would 
make him anything but a dear boy to her did she 
but know. 
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" I heard you, and came down for a word/ 9 she 
went on. " Your father is in his dressing-room, 
and he would have been sure to call you if I had 
stopped upstairs and waited. Well, I think I 
can guess what has brought you home in such a 
hurry." 

" What's your guess, then, mater? Trot it out," 
said Tom irreverently. 

"That she was even prettier than you remem- 
bered her in the garden at Passy," returned Lady 
Lawrence, with emphasis. "And in this garden 
I doubt not you'll find her irresistible." 

"She is lovely, isn't she?" cried Tom, carried 
away by the magical vision conjured up. " I was 
sure you'd think so ; you can let yourself go, you 
know, as she's such a desirable young woman — 
from every point of view. But supposing she 
were a Miss Nobody, with nothing — except the 
fortune in her face. What would you say then?" 

"That would have been impossible, Tom," and 
Lady Lawrence spoke with conviction. "Such a 
girl could not be a nobody — with nothing. Only 
flowers that bloom in hot-houses, with every care 
from a skilled gardener, blossom in such per- 
fection. There's all the difference between a cab- 
bage rose and a sweet-briar. A knowledge of her 
own importance as a future heiress has lent dignity 
and aplomb without conceit to this girl." 

Had Tom been a woman, he would have given 
vent to a hysterical giggle ; but being a man, he 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets and ner- 
vously jingled a few forgotten French coins. 
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"I'm glad you like her for herself," he remarked 
sententiously. " So do I." 

" There'll be full moon to-night," murmured 
Lady Lawrence, with apparent irrelevance ; but 
Tom understood. He meant to make the most of 
that moon. "I suppose I'd better hurry up and 
dress for dinner," he said aloud. He must be 
ready when the moon signalled him over the 
horizon, or there would be an opportunity lost. 

"Yes," responded Lady Lawrence, quite seeing 
the connection between Tom's evening apparel 
and the moon. "She'll be down early, I fancy. 
Perhaps you'll get a minute together in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner. I'll keep your father. 
But as for Sir Miles — he has so little tact where 
that dear girl is concerned. He is continually 
watching her — can hardly take his eyes off her 
face. It's rather odd — he managed to get on with- 
out her for so long, yet now he's quite restless 
when she's out of his sight. He seems positively 
to adore the girl, although he's so ridiculously 
young to be her father." 

"Oh, he adores her, does he?" growled Tom. 
"A nice sort of father he is." 

" He is a nice sort of father certainly," repeated 
Lady Lawrence, "if generosity makes niceness. 
He was talking to me to-day, when she was not in 
the room, of having the family diamonds reset for 
her. I laughed at him, and said they would be 
most unsuitable for a girl ; he must wait until she 
married. You should have seen how he looked at 
me! Not angrily, but as if I'd struck him and he 
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couldn't very well resent it because I was a 
woman. I wonder how he'd take the suggestion 
if it came from you ? " 

" I hope it soon may," fervently ejaculated Tom. 
"No use keeping it from you, mater: I'm com- 
pletely bowled over, though I've only seen the girl 
twice, and the sooner I try my luck the better." 

" Don't be rash. Don't frighten the girl," ad- 
vised his mother. " She's still very young and 
inexperienced, though your description of her at 
Passy as a nice little thing was certainly not 
merely adequate but rather inappropriate. She's 
not little at all — quite a young 'daughter of the 
gods,"' 

" She's — er — I think she's grown since I saw her 
at school," stammered Tom. "And now, mater, 
I must get into my togs." 

Nell had been told that Tom was coming home 
that evening in time for dinner, and had hardly 
known whether to be glad or sorry. Not that she 
dreamed of what was in his mind to say to her, but 
it was half a relief, half an added danger to have 
someone under the same roof, beside old Marianne, 
who knew her secret. 

She had never seen so fair a place as this ancient, 
rose-and-ivy draped house by the river, and she 
longed to be happy and at peace in it; yet, 
strangely enough, the very beauty of the scene, 
the poetry and lovableness of it added to her 
unrest. It was like listening to music, heart-wring- 
ing in its poignant sweetness. Never had her 
pulses throbbed as fast as they throbbed here, 
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when the moon rose, honey-yellow, flinging lavish 
gold into the river's silver stream, and the blue of 
the sky faded to lilac ; when the lawn was bathed 
in pale radiance, only the shadows dark as the 
wings of nestling birds, and the nightingale 
poured out his heart in love of the moon and the 
scented roses shining dim in the night. 

" Oh, the little more, and how much it is 1 
Oh, the little less, and what worlds away ! " 

Those were true words, Helen knew now, for it 
was only an "if " that stood in the way of happi- 
ness. If she had not been an impostor I If these 
people would not have turned her from their doors 
had they known 1 

She did not go down early to the drawing-room 
when she had dressed for dinner that evening, 
because it was well to be alone when she could, 
away from all those whom she was deceiving for 
Maude's sake ; but her place was next to Tom's at 
the round dining-table, and he made her promise 
that she would let him take her after dinner to 
"look at the boat-house," and be shown the punt 
in which she was to be given a first lesson to- 
morrow. 

" I shall leave Sir Miles and the governor to sit 
over their wine by themselves," he announced. 
" I suppose such a night as this is no temptation 
to them." 

He spoke with the impatient contempt of youth 
for middle age, and somehow Nell was suddenly 
angry with him. He became in her eyes a rude 
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boy. How dare he put Sir Miles Barton-Pole in 
the same category with the undeniably elderly 
gentleman who was his father I 

She was swept from the table by a smile from 
Lady Lawrence just when the conversation had 
reached its most interesting point, and Sir Miles 
had been induced by Sir James to talk about 
India. But Lady Lawrence cared nothing for 
India or what Sir Miles' life had been there. It 
was the future of the Barton-Poles with which she 
concerned herself; and Nell was established at 
the piano to play and sing ' ' one of those dear little 
French folk-songs of yours " until Tom should be 
pleased to appear. 

This he did with all his threatened promptness. 

"I've left them talking of South Africa," he 
announced at the end of Nell's first ballad. 
" Poor Sir Miles seems to have been hard hit 
because Government didn't hear his prayer to 
exchange India for Africa; but I'm glad things 
turned out exactly as they have, or you wouldn't 
be here." 

Lady Lawrence discovered that she must go 
upstairs to find some silk of a certain colour 
necessary for her embroidery (it was a pair of 
braces for Sir James on which she had been at 
work ever since Tom could remember), and some- 
how Nell found herself walking along the river 
path with Tom, half hidden from the house by 
tall lilac bushes, out of bloom. 

Here and there where the bushes were at their 
sparsest, however, her white dress would gleam out 
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V!" 

to the wandering eyes of Sir Miles, as he stared 
from the nearest window in the dining-room, 
softly lighted by candles no brighter than the 
rising moon. " They're together already," he 
said to himself. " She's happy, I suppose. I'm 
a beast to grudge her happiness. But why 
couldn't she have chosen someone different from 
this young cub, and why did she let him write to 
her as i darling ' and keep it a secret from me ? " 

Sir Miles had quite forgotten what he had ever 
seen in Tom Lawrence to like, though reason still 
insisted drearily that there was nothing, positively 
nothing to object to about the fellow. 

"I'm so glad you're here," Tom was saying 
ardently to Nell. 

"That's good of you," she answered, " knowing 
what you know. Still you don't mind my being 
at your mother's house ? " 

"Don't mind 1" echoed Tom. "What an ex- 
pression ! It's — well, it's just paradise to have 
you here." 

"This place is paradise," said Nell. 

" It's nice enough, but St. George's Court is a 
thousand times finer. It's a regular show place. 
You won't think much of this, I'm afraid, when 
you've seen that. " 

" You forget St. George's Court isn't my home." 

" I did forget for an instant. Where is your — 
if you won't think me rude to ask — where is your 
real home?" 

"I haven't any home," Nell answered. And 
then — because it was moonlight, and there was 
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such a beautiful world for the people who had 
place in it — she sighed. 

"I beg your pardon. You see, I only knew 
that you weren't — that Sir Miles wasn't " 

"No, I'm not, and he isn't. I'm nobody, and 
I've nothing. That is my story in brief, if you 
care to know," broke in Nell, with bitterness. 

She was repeating Tom's own words to Lady 
Lawrence, but what was more, she was uninten- 
tionally giving him the lead that he desired. 

" You are everything and everybody to me," he 
exclaimed. 

The girl turned on him suddenly and stared at 
him in surprise which was partly indignation, for 
she thought that he was taking advantage of her 
equivocal position in his parents' house. Her face 
was white as the petals of a lily in the moonlight, 
and her eyes were dark and soft as pansies. 

"It isn't like the consideration you've shown 
me, Mr. Lawrence," she said, "to speak in that 
way. " 

"I can't help it," ejaculated Tom. "It had 
to come out. Don't you believe in love at first 
sight?" 

"We're not talking of love," the girl answered 
almost sharply. " I don't know anything about it, 
and — I don't want to." 

"Tin talking of love," Tom retorted, "and I've 
thought of nothing else since the night before 
last at the Elys6e Palace, where I saw you for 
the second time. I fell in love with you in the 
garden at Passy two years ago, but there was 
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no chance of seeing you again, so I had to give 
up and try to put you out of my mind. Now 
it's " 

"Please don't, Mr. Lawrence. You're making 
it so hard for me to stay in this house. And I 
must stay — for a while." 

"What I want you to do is to stay always," 
Tom blurted out, "or anyhow, till you and I can 
have a better home all to ourselves. Darling, I do 
love you awfully. My mother said I wasn't to 
be rash or frighten you, whatever I did, but I 
can't help " 

" Your mother said ! " echoed Helen. 

"Yes. She's fallen in love with you just as 
I have — and you've captivated the governor too. 
They're both dying for me to get you for my 
wife." 

" Oh, how can you tell me that and expect me to 
believe it ! " cried Nell. " They may want you to 
marry Sir Miles Barton-Pole's daughter, but I 
—I " 

"The mater says you're the prettiest girl she 
ever saw, and the nicest. She'd soon get over the 
little shock when — when things came out. Couldn't 
you like me enough to say ' yes ' ? It's so hard to 
wait ; I never could wait for things I wanted, and I 
want you more than I ever wanted anything else." 

" Do you mean to say that you would actually — 
marry me in spite of— of everything?" Nell 
almost forgot to be confused, in her earnestness. 

" Rather ! Look here, darling, you'll be needing 
someone to stand by you after a while, maybe. 
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Do let me be the someone. You — shall never 
regret it. Anybody who tried to — to so much as 
blame you by a word would have to reckon 
with me." 

" You are good after all 1 " exclaimed Nell. " I 
— I didn't understand at first. I — thought you 
were only trying to— to flirt a little, because it 
must have seemed to you as if a girl who could do 
what I've done would — would " 

" Don't go on," Tom cut in. "I should just 
like to hear anyone else say such things about you. 
It would be the worse for them, that's all. Do, do 
say 'yes.'" 

"I can't," Helen answered. "But I shall always 
thank you, and think you very noble and chivalrous, 
whatever happens to me in the future." 

i i If your future isn't to be my future, I don't 
care what becomes of me," said Tom desperately. 

"I should be repaying your kindness to me 
very poorly if I took you at your word," returned 
Nell. 

Hope leaped suddenly up; Tom thought that 
she was relenting, and sprang to break down the 
tottering wall of her decision. 

"You little know me if you think that," he 
assured her. "Now that I've known you I never 
could be happy without you. It would have been 
just the same if you'd come here under your 
own name as Miss Barton-Pole's companion. I 
shouldn't have been able to look at her, no matter 
what anybody said. Oh, dearest, my heart's aching 
for you — for love of you, and anxious thoughts of 
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your future. What do you mean to do — after- 
wards? For I suppose there will bean afterwards? 
You can't mean to keep this up indefinitely?" 

"Only for a month. Then it will be all ex- 
plained," Nell said hastily. 

"And then — what of you?" 

"I don't know," she confessed. "I suppose I 
shall try to be a — a governess or something, as 
I expected to be before." (It was wonderful how 
dull and distasteful the prospect seemed, though 
once she had looked forward to it at least with 
resignation.) 

" But don't girls have to get references and that 
sort of thing when they want places as gover- 
nesses ? " 

"Ye — es, of course they do." 

" Havfe you got any ? " 

"No. Madame de Lupigny and I quarrelled. 
At best I couldn't expect much from her, and 
now — now she would actually injure me if she 
could." 

"Well, then, you see how hard things will be 
for you. Couldn't you let me save you from that ? 
We would be married, you know — privately, if 
you liked — and then when somebody came and 
said, i You're not Miss Barton-Pole,' / could 
answer, 'No, but she's Mrs. Lawrence.'" 

"I couldn't — no, I couldn't," firmly repeated 
Helen. 

"You mean you don't love me?" 

"No, I don't love you — not in the way you 
mean. But I think I almost love you out of sheer 
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gratitude for your wanting to shield me, when 
I deserve it so little." 

"Then trust the rest to come afterwards. I'd 
be satisfied with so much to begin with. 

" Think of your father and mother ! 

11 1 think of you first. I'm of age and my own 
master. They admire you immensely, and they'd 
soon be reconciled." 

"No," said Helen. "I've been finding out 
that I'm a coward lately, and I can't say you don't 
tempt me, for you do. But we should both be 
wretched." 

" I shouldn't. I should be happy, and I'd make 
you happy, too, before you knew it. Will you 
promise me one thing, anyway ? " 

" I must know what it is first." 

"That, if you are in any danger or trouble 
you'll come to me, and — change your mind." 

"That would be cowardly. It's bad enough 
to be deceiving anybody." 

"It's heavenly sweet to have a secret together, 
just you and me." 

As Helen had persistently resisted his per- 
suasions, she had left the path by the river, and 
had begun slowly to retreat toward the house 
across the lawn. He had followed, step for step, 
however, and with her last words to him and his 
to her, they had paused under the shadow of a 
great cedar of Lelfenon, ringed round its huge 
trunk with a rustic seat made for lovers. 

But it was not a lover who occupied it. A 
telegram had come for Sir James Lawrence, and 
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while he had been obliged to immerse himself for 
a few moments in business Miles Barton-Pole 
had strolled out to finish a cigar on the lawn. 

In the distance he could catch now and then 
a snowy gleam among the lilac bushes, and he 
had no idea of spoiling a tete-^-tete. But the 
cedar of Lebanon was far enough from the river 
path, and the soldier had finally sat down with his 
back scrupulously turned from the flashes of white 
gown under the caresses of the moon. His first 
intimation that the young man and the girl were 
near him came from Helen's last words and Tom 
Lawrence's answer. 



CHAPTER XI 
"SILENCE GIVES CONSENT " 

HELEN thanked the bleaching light of the 
full moon for hiding the flame of colour 
that rushed up to her face at sight of Sir Miles 
under the cedar of Lebanon. 

She was sure that he must have heard some- 
thing, though she could not guess how much, and 
in her startled surprise she could not even gather 
up lost threads of recollection enough to re- 
member all that she and Tom had just been 
saying. Her conscience, not free from its burden 
of guilt, whispered that he would be sure 7 now to 
suspect something of the truth ; and once sus- 
picion crept in by a loophole, knowledge would 
be sure to follow. 

But in truth, Sir Miles' previous suspicions 
were merely confirmed. There could be no 
doubt now but that Tom Lawrence and Nell 
had had an understanding for a long time, and 
the soldier told himself that he would be satisfied 
if the girl would confess it. Still, such blame 
as there was he tried to throw upon Tom ; 
for had not Nell just been urging that she 
"hated deceiving anybody," while Tom had 

132 
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urged in answer that it was "delicious to have 
a secret " ? 

Anger against Tom was hot in the breast of 
Sir Miles Barton-Pole. What had he been 
pleading with the child to do, when she had 
broken out with the exclamation — "That would 
be cowardly"? Could it be that the young man 
had been trying to persuade Nell to a secret 
marriage? This thought sent lightning through 
Sir Miles' veins, and reluctant as he was to 
interfere between the girl and anything which she 
might consider happiness, he made up his mind 
that something must be done, and done soon. 
Also, that he was the only person to do it. 

The two young people must know that he had 
heard something, and they must know too that 
he knew that they knew; which made matters 
embarrassing all round. But women — even very 
young women — are generally equal to such 
emergencies. 

Safe in the supporting knowledge that at least 
Sir Miles could not have seen her blush, Nell sat 
down with an appearance of calmness, on the 
bench under the tree. It was curious what a 
sense of comfort and protection there was in this 
man's nearness. Perhaps it was because dragons 
were valuable sometimes, when importunate young 
men were to be kept at bay. But, at all events, 
she could not resist the temptation to draw quite 
close to Sir Miles. 

He had begun to rise when the sound of voices 
had told him of Nell's presence with her com- 
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panion ; but feeling that her desire was to be with 
him, he sat still. And suddenly he knew what 
he should say, what he should do, when he had 
the girl to himself. It was impossible not to 
experience an unreasoning delight in the fact that 
she wished to be near him, though he was wise 
enough to guess that it was merely because she 
wanted a buffer between herself and Tom. 

"You ought to have something over your 
shoulders, Nell," he said in as matter-of-fact a 
tone as he could assume. "Mr. Lawrence or I 
must find you a wrap, if you want to stay out 
any longer." 

Nell caught at the opportunity, as he had meant 
to give her a chance to do if she chose. "Oh, 
I'm sure Mr. Lawrence wouldn't mind, if you 
really think I ought to have something. Marianne 
would bring down my— the cloak you gave me 
the other day in Paris." 

Of course Tom had to go, wondering much 
what would pass in his absence, which he was 
certain had been brought about for a purpose — 
because of what had been overheard. Ignorant 
of the necktie-case's existence and compromising 
slips of paper, his mind asked the same question 
which disturbed Helen's. What was it that Sir 
Miles suspected ; and was his chance to protect 
his love coming sooner than he had thought? 

It had never been Miles Barton-Pole's way to 
beat about the bush when there was anything that 
had to be said, no matter how difficult it might be 
to say it ; for his were soldier's methods. 
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" Nell, is there anything you'd like to tell me, or 
ask me?" he blurted out uncomfortably. "Be- 
cause if there is, you know— or I hope you know — 
you needn't be afraid to do it. The thing I want 
most, child, is your happiness." 

How fair the moonlight was, and how clear and 
strong his profile looked, silhouetted against the 
silver sky, as Nell gazed at it wistfully, not know- 
ing what to answer ! Suddenly there came a 
great aching in her heart, because everything 
was so beautiful, and her thoughts seemed to be 
the only blot upon the whiteness of the night. 
" Happiness ! " she echoed impulsively. " I 
should like to be happy. Oh, I should like to 
be happy ! " 

"Are you trying to tell me that you could be 
— happiest — with Lawrence for your lover? Be- 
cause if that is so, dear, I've no objections to make. 
Only let him come and tell me what he wants, 
like a man." 

" I wasn't trying to tell you that," said Nell in a 
low voice. 

11 What, then ? Was it any little confession about 
the past?" His mind was still on the papers of 
which he had caught a glimpse in the necktie-box 
before they so mysteriously vanished. 

Helen's heart gave a great throb. He did sus- 
pect, then? How much did he know? What had 
he heard? Towards what quarter must she look 
now for a threatening storm? "A confession?" 
she repeated. 

"Not unless you want to make it. But, 
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honestly, I think we should both be happier if you 
did. Come, 111 set the example ! I'll confess first 
to you." 

" What can you have to confess to me?" 

" Only this. I've been a fool, and a brute." 

Nell stared at him blankly. 

"I was a fool for years, because I cheated my- 
self out of the happiness I might have had. I 
might have sent for you, or come home to you, 
but I was afraid of what I should find. I'd got a 
picture of you in my head, and I used to say to 
myself, to soothe my conscience, that we would be 
better apart as long as it could be decently man- 
aged ; that's where I was a fool. And since I've 
discovered what a fool I was I've been a brute. 
For knowing what I've missed for so long, I 
grudge parting with it — when that is exactly what 
I deserve — to be robbed of it. You're so different 
from what I thought you would be " 

"I carCt be more different than the person I 
thought you would be. But what did you think 
I should be like ?" 

"Oh, like your — that is, you see, it was 
difficult to judge from your letters. I — think I 
can hardly tell what I did think that you would 
be like." 

Yet the image was exceedingly clear in his own 
mind. 

Already Nell had forgotten about Tom Lawrence 
and the problem which he presented. "Am I 
better or worse than you fancied ? " 

"A thousand times better." 
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" But you seem to want to get rid of me ? " 

Some fantastic spirit was prompting her to say 
these things — the spirit of the moonlight, not 
herself at all. 

" Do I ? Because I have asked if Tom Lawrence 
was necessary for your happiness?" 

"Yes." 

"By Jove 1" exclaimed Sir Miles Barton-Pole, 
half beneath his breath. It occurred to him that 
he did not understand women. And this young 
slip of a thing, just out of the schoolroom, was 
as incomprehensible as Cleopatra herself, that 
" Serpent of the Nile." " I — thought you wanted 
him," he said helplessly. 

" Have I acted as if I did?" Still that spirit of 
the moonlight prompted her to mischief; she did 
not know why, yet she obeyed. 

" Well — you've known him a long time." 

"I haven't 1" exclaimed the girl quickly. "I 
never spoke more than a dozen words to him 
before the other night in Paris, nor he to me." 

" But you wrote to each other — or he did to you. 
He called you ' darling.' " 

Nell was dumbfounded. Naturally she had 
never associated those poor souvenirs of her 
brother Tom's handwriting with Tom Lawrence, 
nor dreamed that Sir Miles could have done so. 
"Never — never!" she ejaculated. "Who could 
have told you such a thing? Surely not he?" 

Sir Miles paused, experiencing a strange and 
complicated emotion. His first impulse on hear- 
ing her almost fierce denial had been exuberant 
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joy. He could have snatched her hands and 
kissed them in the shock of his relief. The feel- 
ing which followed this, crawling slowly and 
coldly like a snake, was the sick pain of suspicion 
that crept back to the place from which it had been 
momentarily surprised away. The scene in the 
drawing-room at the Elysee Palace came vividly 
before his eyes. He saw Tom holding Nell's 
hand ; he was the witness of their embarrassment. 
His eyes beheld the words on the slips of paper as 
distinctly as if they had been written in the sky. 
His ears heard once more the words Helen and 
Tom had spoken to each other a few moments ago, 
when they had not guessed the presence of an 
involuntary eavesdropper. In spite of all this 
Helen* denied that she and Lawrence had ever 
exchanged a dozen words until they met in Paris. 
How was it possible to believe her, hateful as it 
was to think that she should tell him a deliberate 
untruth — yes, actually go out of her way to tell 
it, when he had been encouraging her as well 
as he knew how to make a clean breast of every- 
thing? 

He remembered miserably how little cause he 
had to think that this girl had really the noble 
nature which her lovely face and brave, sweet eyes 
appeared to claim. How could he expect that 
she — Maude Helen Barton-Pole — would speak the 
truth if there were the slightest temptation to 
deviate from it? 

" No, Lawrence did not tell me," he said slowly, 
sick at heart from these memories which were vile 
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as the voices of the devil-stones, to Arabian 
Nights adventurers seeking the magical golden 
water in fairy lands forlorn. 

" Who, then ? I have a right to ask that." 

"Stop to think, and you will maybe understand 
for yourself how I know." 

"How you 'know'? Don't you believe me 
when I say he didn't write to me?" 

Sir Miles Barton-Pole was silent, and as un- 
happy as he had ever been in his life. 

"Very well," said Helen in a trembling voice, 
" if you think me a liar, there's nothing more to 
say." 

Little fierce pulses were hammering against her 
temples and in her wrists. She felt as angry, as 
virtuously indignant as if there had been no 
heavy load on her conscience during these last 
strange, feverish days. An inordinate desire to 
revenge herself upon him in some way was beating 
with the thick beating of her heart, and seemed 
part of it. One of Helen Annesley's faults was 
her untamed temper, which had been baited at 
school, like a lost dog chased by yelling boys. 
She prided herself that she never told lies, when 
to do so would have saved her pain and punish- 
ment, and to be doubted by Maude Barton-Pole's 
father was like dropping a lighted match on tow. 

She sprang up, and seeing Tom Lawrence at 
this instant returning with the cloak which at length 
he had obtained from the leisurely Marianne, she 
called to him in her sweetest voice. Exactly how 
she knew that her doing this would be distasteful 
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to Sir Miles Barton-Pole, she could not have 
explained ; but somehow she did know it, and was 
maliciously glad. 

"At last!" she exclaimed. "I thought you 
were never coming." 

Tom, marvelling joyously at her change of tone, 
hurried along over the velvet of the close-cut grass, 
even faster than before. He saw Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole (who had risen from his seat under the big 
tree as Nell rose, and whose face looked rather 
strange, perhaps from an effect of moonlight and 
shadow) start forward as if he would have 
snatched the white cloak to fold over the girl's 
thinly covered shoulders ; but almost instantly his 
arms fell again at his sides, his hands clenched — 
or so Tom fancied. 

But after all, why should the young man worry 
himself as to the emotions and acts of this middle- 
aged Indian soldier, when a beautiful girl was 
smiling at him in the moonlight such a bewitch- 
ing welcome? 

He lingered over the privilege of wrapping her 
in the cloak which had been Sir Miles' present a 
few days ago — bought and chosen with who knew 
how many new thoughts and hopes ?-~and once 
Tom's hand touched Helen's arm. 

44 We were talking of you," she said. " Do you 
care to repeat to — Sir Miles what you told me in 
the river path a little while ago ? " 

Even in this moment the soldier noticed that 
"Sir Miles," coming hesitatingly from her lips. 
She would not even call him "father." And 
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suddenly he remembered that since they had met 
she* had never given him that name or any other 
which might answer to its equivalent. To her he 
had been always "you." But Tom did not think 
of this. He thought only of himself; and his 
head swam in the happy surprise of her question. 
Did he care to repeat what he had told her in the 
river path? This could mean but one thing. 
He was to tell Sir Miles that he loved her, and Sir 
Miles, playing the part of father, was to give a 
paternal blessing. Since Nell demanded this, it 
must be that she had reconsidered her last words 
to him. 

"It is what I want to do — more than anything 
else," said Tom. "Sir Miles, I've loved your — 
I've loved your daughter " (the word stuck in his 
throat a little, but he got it out, not being as con- 
scientious in such small matters as some men 
might have been) "for two whole years." 

With this declaration he stopped for the instant, 
as if to give it greater effect. And certainly it 
had a strong enough effect. If Tom had guessed 
the other man's unhappy suspicions, he could 
hardly have chosen a more effectual way of con- 
firming them. 

Perhaps Nell saw it ; but by this time she was 
nothing save a mass of throbbing pulses and 
tingling nerves, incapable of pausing in the mad 
course to which in her anger she had been com- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile Tom, having made his dramatic 
effect, went on. "I love her more than ever 
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now. Will you" — again his knowledge of the 
truth choked him to stammering — "will you give 
her to me ? " 

"If she says 'yes,'" Sir Miles answered in a 
strained voice. 

Nell looked straight at him. Their eyes met in 
the moonlight, his full of reproach and a passion 
of disappointment which she could not clearly 
read. She put out both her hands to Tom with- 
out speaking, and he caught and kissed them, 
while Miles Barton-Pole stood by, wincing. 

"Silence gives consent," cried Tom. "Thank 
you, Sir Miles." He still held the girl's right 
hand, and she did not take it from him, though 
Tom could feel it quiver and throb in his. 
"There's one more sacrifice I want to beg of you, 
and it's a big one. Give her to me soon." 

"What do you mean by 'soon'?" asked the 
other. 

"What would you mean by 'soon,' if you were 
head over ears in love with the only girl in the 
world and she'd just said 'yes* to you — or— as 
much as said it? It wouldn't be soon enough for 
me if it could be to-morrow ; and my father and 
mother will feel just the same way, that goes with- 
out saying." 

"Well, of course, it can't be to-morrow," Sir 
Miles broke drily into his raptures. He could 
cheerfully have knocked down the estimable 
young man whom he had just accepted as his 
son-in-law. 
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"No, I suppose not. But why should there 
be delays? If we love each other " 

Nell's hand gave a leap, but he held it fast. " If 
we love each other, why should we be made to 
wait longer than necessary ? " 

" Helen is much too young," said Sir Miles 
coldly. He was not a cold man, but these lover's 
pleadings were making him feel positively 
murderous. His disappointment in the girl who 
had tried to deceive him — merely for the pleasure 
of deceiving, it seemed to him, since he could see 
no other valid reason — did not somehow diminish 
the irritating conviction that Tom Lawrence was 
utterly unworthy of such charms as hers. 

"You must have married very young yourself, 
Sir Miles," pleaded Tom. " By Jove, you couldn't 
have been more than twenty ! " 

"For that very reason I would keep my 
daughter from a too early marriage if I could." 
He spoke quickly, as if without stopping to 
reflect upon the meaning which his words might 
take for others. "Why don't you speak, Maude, 
and say what is your feeling in the matter?" 

The girl started at the name and the question. 
She had just been remarking to herself that the 
sweet pet name "Nell," which she had so loved 
from her own father, and in spite of herself had 
liked to hear from the Dragon's lips, had been 
suddenly lengthened into Helen. Now it was 
changed to " Maude," which he had doubtless 
used in his letters to his daughter, though he had 
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confessed to her on their first day together how 
much dearer was the name of Nell. 

"He doesn't care to call a girl whom he 
believes to be a liar by the name that was his 
mother's," Helen said to herself, her heart swelling 
with resentment and some other emotion more 
keen if less definable. 

" My feeling in the matter is," she flung at him, 
"that the sooner our — our present life is ended, 
the better for both of us." 

Sir Miles took the blow without flinching, but 
it found a vital spot. After all his hopes of a 
few days ago (even a few minutes ago) it had 
come to this between them — that his girl was 
ready to do anything which should take her 
away from him, before they had been together 
a week. 

Her aim had been true, and he was hurt to the 
quick; but his temper was as hot as hers, and 
there was one instant of anger in which he wished 
to heaven that the girl would marry the man she 
wanted to leave him for, to-morrow— and live to 
repent it. 

That mood was gone, however, with the mo- 
ment, and was followed by a pang of yearning 
tenderness. Poor little girl, what if she had 
deceived him by act and word? Was he free 
from blame? Had he not left her to herself for 
years, to come up as a flower or a weed, as God 
willed? What had he expected? Yet no — he 
could not forgive her — not now. She might have 
remembered that she was a soldier's daughter, 
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even if she could not love him. She might have 
been brave and true. 

"In that case," he answered her with an icy 
politeness, "it is for you to decide upon a date. 
I will leave you and Mr. Lawrence to discuss it, 
and whatever you wish, within reason, I promise 
that I will agree to." 

Bowing as if he had been settling a matter of 
business with a stranger, he walked away towards 
the house, and did not once turn round. For a 
moment Helen looked after him with a wild desire 
to run and catch him up, or call him back. But she 
could do nothing now to break down the barrier 
which she herself had raised ; and Tom was not 
in the mood for waiting to demand her attention. 

" You are an angel ! " he exclaimed. 

" I am a wretch ! " Helen retorted. 

"I love such wretches. You were an angel to 
change your mind. You'll never regret it— never, 
so long as we both shall live." 

"Who said I had changed my mind?" cried 
the girl sharply. 

"Why, you said — you said — 'no* at first, and 



now " 



" I haven't said * yes.' " 

Tom was dazed. He was a young man of good 
ordinary intelligence, and in common with most 
youthful persons of his sex, he was confident that 
he knew women very well ; but such pyrotechnic 
changes of mind bewildered him. 

"You told Sir Miles that you would marry 
me?" 
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" I did not, Mr. Lawrence." 

"Well, my darling, it comes to the same thing. 
You let me ask him, you let him consent for you 
and himself. You told him the sooner present 
arrangements were altered the better you'd like it, 
and, by Jove ! that was a sensible thing to say. 
They must be altered. They " 

" Have you a right to dictate, Mr. Lawrence?" 

"I hoped you'd given me the right. You 
said some kind things to me a little while ago 
about — about the way I'd treated you, you know, 
and " 

" Oh, I'm the most miserable girl in the world ! " 
cried Helen, and covering her face with her hands, 
she turned from him out of the white moonlight 
into the shadow, and sobbed so that her slim body 
shook from head to foot. 

4 'You won't be, darling, when you let me help 
you out of this awful scrape into which you've very 
unselfishly got yourself for another's sake — I quite 
see that. No wonder you're miserable now. For 
the position's an impossible one. Of course, you 
haven't known me very long, but " 

" You told Sir Miles I'd known you two 
years ! " 

"I told him rd known you two years, or, at 
least, that I'd loved you since then. That's 
different. You can't be said to have known 
me." 

"Some day," Helen murmured between her 
lessening sobs, " I wish — I wish you'd say that to 
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Sir Miles. Not now — not for a long time — but 
some day." 

44 1 will, I'll do that, or anything you'd like. 
But what I was going to say is this : You haven't 
known me long, but we've been thrown together in 
such an odd way that it makes us feel — at all 
events, it does me, and I hope it's the same with 
you — that we've been acquainted all our lives. So 
it won't be hard to accustom yourself to the 
thought of marrying me soon — very soon." 

44 I told you before I couldn't marry you, and I 
haven't really said anything different since, if you 
stop to think of it," cut in Helen. 

44 Well, anyway, Sir Miles thinks you have." 

Helen could not deny this. 

44 So it amounts to the same thing. Do you 
know you hurt the poor chap's feelings awfully by 
intimating that you wanted to get away from him 
immediately if not sooner? — for, of course, he 
doesn't dream of your real reason, and takes it as 
quite personal. But I was delighted you said it, all 
the same, for several reasons. One is because it 
will pique him into ignoring his objections to our 
marrying almost at once — as we must, darling, 
for your sake, to say nothing of my feelings — and 
another is because it will prevent his being too 
affectionate. He isn't your father, you know, and 
it's been driving me half mad to hear him calling 
you 4 NelP and 4 dear/ He won't do it again in 
a hurry after your rounding on him so, thank 
goodness." 

No, he would not do it again in a hurry. Nell 
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her. His father and mother would be angry with 
him for a time at least, and things might leak out ; 
altogether there was danger that the atmosphere 
would be thickly blue with battle smoke round 
that devoted head of his which was protecting the 
otherwise defenceless one. 

He had been ready to run all risks ; but certainly 
his passion had grown with the opposition it had 
met, and now he was ready to face any odds, do 
any valorous deed, to win the prize. Whatever 
happened, he did not mean to let her slip. 

In silence they walked to the house, and as they 
passed the long windows of the drawing-room, 
shaded only by filmy lace curtains, they could see 
Sir James and Lady Lawrence. Sir James was 
reading, or pretending to read. Lady Lawrence 
was working on the braces. At least, they lay 
on her lap, upon a silk handkerchief. The feet 
of the young people made no noise on the 
soft grass, and the two elder ones within did 
not look up. Tom's prophecy had apparently 
proved wrong, for Sir Miles Barton-Pole was not 
there. 

With a meaning pressure of the hand, Tom had 
to let Nell go from him at a side door which led by 
a "short cut," through a passage up a stairway, 
and so to her room. 

Then Tom went in also, but by a different way. 
He did not exactly mean to go contrary to Nell's 
wishes, though he had not promised in so many 
words to say nothing ; but it did strike him that 
it might clinch matters at this critical juncture 
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if his mother were at least allowed to draw in- 
ferences. 

"Where's Miss Barton-Pole?" Lady Lawrence 
inquired quickly, as Tom sauntered into the 
drawing-room, blinking after the soft moonlight 
out of doors. 

"She's gone to her room," he answered; and 
allowed himself to look self-conscious. " She — she 
wants to think things over." 

Upstairs, Nell had thrown herself on the bed, 
forgetful of the pretty dress— Sir Miles' gift — which 
deserved better things than such reckless crum- 
pling ; and the fluffy white cloak slipped down 
unregarded, into a heap on the floor. 

Marianne would come if mademoiselle rang for 
her, but mademoiselle did not want Marianne, or 
anyone else. She lay with her face half buried in 
the pillows, her bright hair ruffled, her cheek 
feverishly pink against the white cambric, her 
long lashes audibly brushing the crisp, clean fabric 
as they moved slowly up and down. So lying, 
she talked to herself aloud — yet not loudly enough 
to be heard by other ears than her own, had there 
been such ears to listen. This had been a habit of 
hers in rare, welcome hours of loneliness at school 
— when she had liked the sound of her own voice 
better than most people's — except Maude's. 

" I'm a fool if I don't do it," she muttered. 
"Almost any girl would — in such dreadful circum- 
stances. He's not at all bad— he's almost rather 
nice. And wouldn't it be better, if I could learn to 
like him a little, after all his kindness, than being 
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a governess — even if I could get a place — on 
twenty pounds a year and a large allowance of 
snubbing? Anyone but an idiot would take such 
a chance while she had it — I'm sure she would — 
especially when no one knows what may happen. 
Yet— oh, dear, I wish I were back at school, doing 
the girls' French exercises." 



CHAPTER XII 
THE COUP OF MONSIEUR GUILBERT 

NEXT morning by the first post, which was 
brought round to the bedrooms with early 
morning tea at River House, there were two 
letters for Helen. One was addressed in Maude's 
handwriting, slightly disguised (no doubt in fear 
lest the eye of the Dragon should fall upon the 
envelope), and the sight of it did not greatly 
surprise the girl, for she had written to her friend, 
according to promise, using the name Maude had 
adopted for her period of hiding. 

But the other letter was directed to " Miss 
Barton-Pole" in a writing which was entirely 
unfamiliar ; and before breaking Maude's envelope 
to learn the news, Helen dwelt upon the address 
of this. Who, save Maude, could be writing to 
her here? Who knew that she was to be found 
at River House ; or, was this letter innocently 
intended for the real Miss Barton-Pole? 

She laid down Maude's envelope and tore open 
the other. The paper inside had a gaudy mono- 
gram of red and blue and gold. Helen's eyes 
rested on it for half a second, then travelled 
curiously to the letter itself, which began, "Dear 

iS3 
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Mademoiselle." She could not be sure yet whether 
the writer had meant to communicate with her or 
Maude, and hastily she turned over the sheet to 
find the signature. It was "Anatole Guilbert." 
But this told her nothing, and she went back to 
the beginning again. A line or two she read, 
bewildered, then the colour leapt to her face. 

"Dear Mademoiselle," the letter ran, "I have 
not ceased to think of you since those two days 
when I had the great happiness of seeing you in 
Paris. You will remember me, perhaps, once at 
a restaurant alone, where you were cruel enough 
to refuse a trifling service which I would have 
rendered you, and again at another restaurant (an 
odd coincidence that both places should have been 
of the same sort I), where, though you may not be 
aware of it, I was able to do you a far greater 
service which you could not refuse ; nor would 
you, I think, have refused it if you could. 

"I am now in England, where I told you, 
whether you recall the fact or not, that I was 
living. It is most important for your own sake 
that you should meet me. It is in my power to 
do you great good or great harm. Which it shall 
be depends upon yourself. I have information 
to give which it is necessary for the success of 
your plan that you should have ; and I can only 
give it by word of mouth. 

" How I have found you I shall be prepared to 
tell, together with many other things, if you have 
curiosity and courage. It is evident to me that 
it will be best for you not to attempt to answer 
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this. But, when you receive the letter, I shall 
already be in your neighbourhood. Two miles 
distant from the house where you are staying is 
a small inn, known as the ' Beehive and Barley 
Mow.' I shall have arrived there by the time that 
you have breakfasted and are ready for a walk. 

"Take one, dear mademoiselle, along the tow- 
path in the direction of Marlow, about ten o'clock ; 
and when you have gone a little way, more than 
half-way, you will meet a friend, a sincere well- 
wisher. If you have an engagement, break it. I 
have named morning, as I think you will be less 
likely to be occupied. Let the hour of starting be 
before ten o'clock, if possible, and realising well 
that it will be wise to come, unwise to remain 
away, lest I be forced to seek you, have every 
confidence in the honour of 

"Anatole Guilbert." 

"That horrible man!" thought Helen. She 
crumpled the letter angrily in her hand and threw 
it from her, so that it rolled away like a ball until 
it hid behind the leg of a chair. 

But there it fascinated her eyes with the glimmer 
of whiteness it made in shadow, half seen, half 
imagined. 

" How dare he?" she said to herself. 

Yet it was clear that to learn her whereabouts 
and to follow so promptly he must have dared 
many things, be ready to dare more. Of course, 
she would not go — not a step. But would he 
really come after her to River House as he 
threatened ? 
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Helen sent her thoughts chasing back to the 
first moment when she had seen him. She had 
just bidden good-bye to Maude and was on her 
way from the railway station to another to meet 
Maude's Papa. Then afterwards he had appeared 
at the little cafe and spoiled her appetite for straw- 
berries and ice. Perhaps even that first meeting 
had not been by accident. It was certainly very 
strange that the man should have turned up again 
next day in the company of Madame de Lupigny. 
And how he had looked at her across the table 1 
She grew angry as she thought of it, yet she grew 
curious too. 

The whole affair was mysterious. Helen could 
not understand it at all, and she hated not being 
able to understand things. It had always seemed 
to her that it was better to know the worst at once, 
if there was a "worst" to know, rather than be in 
ignorance — which in her opinion could never be 
"blissful." 

She drew her pretty brows together, frowning 
at the offensive ball of white paper, hiding its head 
for very shame of its impertinent message. 

The way to know the worst on this occasion, 
without delay, would be to walk towards the 
"Beehive and Barley Mow," and hear what the man 
had to say. If she did not do this it might be 
that Maude's scheme would end prematurely, and 
in disaster. 

Yet she had just been informing herself that she 
would not go a step. Wouldn't it be weak to 
change her mind ? Wouldn't it be cowardly ? 
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i 'Perhaps it would be even more weak and 
cowardly to stay at home," she argued. Her next 
thought was : " Well, at any rate, I needn't decide 
absolutely until I'm dressed." 

She sprang up and plunged into her cold bath, 
and it was not until she was in a dressing-gown 
and Marianne was knocking at the door that she 
remembered Maude's unopened letter. While the 
Frenchwoman brushed her long hair until its waves 
gleamed like burnished gold, she opened the en- 
velope. 

Maude informed her that all was going well, 
except that she was perishing to see Maxime's 
handsome face, and to feel that they belonged to 
each other for ever. She could not rest by day or 
sleep by night because of the fear that even now 
something might go wrong, and she and Maxime 
be lost to one another. Whatever dear Helen did, 
she was not to forget caution. She was not to 
trust Papa, who, if he appeared more amiable 
than Helen had expected, was merely assuming 
the virtue for purposes of his own. The dragon 
in him was sure to come out sooner or later ; and 
whether he were thirty-eight or ninety-eight, what 
did that matter? He was still Papa, and Helen 
must be on her guard. A single word, a single 
look, might betray the secret, and then everything 
they had done would be in vain. 

At the last came a postscript. Maude had spent 
more money than she had calculated upon, and 
she would be glad, indeed most thankful, if Helen 
would ask Papa for some — say twenty ,or thirty 
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pounds — as if for her own use, and then as soon 
as possible smuggle it off through the post. 
This was most urgent. And the word was heavily 
underlined. 

The blood sprang to Nell's forehead and 
burned there at the thought of asking Sir Miles 
Barton-Pole for money. In any case, it seemed to 
her that she would sooner cut off a finger than do 
it, but after the scene of last night (the remem- 
brance of which had waked her with an impression 
of vaguely haunting misery) all ten fingers would 
be sacrificed instead. 

Unfortunately, her fingers would not be negoti- 
able if she packed them up and sent them to 
Maude. What, then, could be done? Maude 
without plenty of money would be the most help- 
less creature on earth, and Nell could not bear to 
think of the child alone and penniless. 

There was the diamond ring which Sir Miles 
had given her. Maude had really the right to it, 
not she, since she had accepted it under false 
pretences. If it were sold it ought to fetch, the 
girl fancied, at least forty or fifty pounds. 

So thinking, she looked down at it sparkling on 
her finger, where she had obediently allowed it to 
remain since Sir Miles had " wished it on." She 
had never dreamed of owning anything so beauti- 
ful, and, of course, she did not in truth own this. 
It was Maude's, and must go to supply Maude's 
needs. Yet the thought of parting with the 
ring brought a pang for which she cried shame to 
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herself. She ought to be glad of an excuse to 
make the thing useful. 

Well, at all events, it must be done. She would 
walk into the little town of Marlow and try to sell 
the ring at a jeweller's, or if she could not do that, 
she must send it to Maude to dispose of ; for even 
in Maude's interest it would hardly be safe to 
attempt a secret expedition to London lest any- 
thing strange should be suspected. 

The making of this plan sent her thoughts back 
to Monsieur Anatole Guilbert. If she walked into 
Marlow by the river way, which was the shortest, 
she was almost certain to meet him, whether she 
wished or not, for in all probability he would be 
looking out for her. Well, then, she would not go 
by the river way. And if still they met then it 
would be Kismet. 

Breakfast at River House was the most informal 
of meals, as Nell had already learned, though her 
days as a guest there had been few. The thing 
was, to come down when you liked, any time 
between nine and eleven, and your wants were 
supplied. Sir Miles had the habit of being early, 
and as Nell had been sternly trained to the same 
ways at school, she was invariably ready before 
nine. Therefore these two had breakfasted to- 
gether since their visit to Sir James and Lady 
Lawrence had begun. But this morning Nell 
decided for two good and sufficient reasons to 
be late. 

One was that she wished to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of meeting Sir Miles alone after their 
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quarrel — if it had been a quarrel — of last night. 
Her other reason lay in the desire for an excuse to 
start out after ten rather than before. For she had 
made up her mind to one thing at least. What- 
ever happened, she would not go forth at the time 
appointed by the Frenchman, and she would avoid 
a meeting rather than seek it. This was a punish- 
ment for curiosity and something else which she 
suspected to be cowardice. 

Meanwhile Sir Miles Barton-Pole's sharp, aching 
disappointment in the girl had not diminished 
during an all but sleepless night, and he felt 
no greater desire to see her alone for the first time 
after what had happened, than she to see him. 
She had not sought him out last night, though 
judging from some words which Lady Lawrence 
had spoken, everything was settled between her 
and Tom, and now he did not mean to seek 
her. 

Contrary to his custom, therefore, he stayed in 
his room until nearly ten. And at the door of the 
breakfast-room he and Helen met. Her hand was 
on the knob before he could spring forward to 
open it for her, and the first thing that he noticed 
was the absence of his ring, which he had loved to 
see sparkling on her finger. 

" She hates me," he said to himself. But aloud, 
only a perfunctory "Good morning" passed 
between them. 

Fortunately for both, Lady Lawrence was in the 
breakfast-room. Tom was not yet down, for his 
mother had forgotten to warn him last night 
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that Nell showed herself early, and he had not 
imagined that a girl of sense would be more 
inclined towards unnecessary haste in the morning 
than a man of sense — embodied by himself. 

Nell made no pretence of eating. She had 
rather a headache, she said, and would go out 
of doors for a stroll to cure it. Neither Lady 
Lawrence nor Sir Miles raised any objection or 
asked any questions. The same thought was in 
the mind of both. No doubt the "stroll" had 
been prearranged the night before between her and 
Tom. Toast and tea at rising had probably 
sufficed the ardent young lover as breakfast this 
morning, and the two would meet either in the 
wisteria-curtained summer-house down by the 
river, or some other place equally suitable for a 
trysting. 

From River House there were two roads 
towards Marlow. One led along the towing-path 
for a certain distance ; the other was inland. And 
it was the latter which, true to her latest resolution, 
Helen chose. 

She had driven to Marlow twice with Lady 
Lawrence, therefore she could not miss the way 
by the long road, and she walked briskly, for she 
was anxious to get Maude's errand done. By this 
time it was half-past ten, considerably after the 
hour appointed by the Frenchman, and besides, 
she had avoided the towing-path. She wondered 
excitedly what were the chances of a meeting, and 
whenever she saw the figure of a man approaching 
from a distance her heart gave a jump. But she 
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reached Marlow, and still had not seen Monsieur 
Anatole Guilbert. 

Nell had thought with comparative calmness of 
the transaction to be carried out at a jeweller's, 
but when at last the moment came to march boldly 
in at the door of the largest shop of the sort which 
little Marlow could boast, the affair suddenly 
loomed formidable. 

She stammered and grew red as she drew the 
ring from her pocket and explained to an elderly 
man, who was evidently the proprietor, that she 
wished to sell it. 

The jeweller took the ring and turned it over 
reflectively between his fingers. Then he shook 
his head. "I'm afraid we can't buy this, miss," 
he said. 

"Why not?" Helen asked quickly. "It's a 
very handsome diamond, isn't it?" 

"That's the difficulty, miss," he went on to 
explain. " It's too handsome for us. We have no 
opportunities of selling such valuable stones here. 
People go to London to make their big purchases. 
I couldn't offer you anywhere near what the 
diamond is worth, if I was to make you any offer 
at all." 

"What is it worth?" the girl inquired. 

"Frankly, I should say it might have cost a 
hundred pounds at a Bond Street house." 

"And how much would you give?" Nell 
persisted. 

"Well, miss, when I mentioned the sum it 
would sell for in Bond Street I did not mean that 
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it would cost a jeweller nearly that sum. If I 
was wanting diamonds, I'd offer you forty for it ; 
but I'm not. These are close times, and I can't 
be a buyer." 

" Would you give thirty?" 

"I can't afford to make you any offer, miss. 
The war's hurt the market even in big towns, and 
though we hope it's so near over now, there's 
nothing doing. You'd better go up to London if 
you're bent on selling, but you won't get what the 
stone's worth, not this season." 

Nell was disappointed, for she could not con- 
veniently go up to town, and perhaps, even if 
she did run the risk, it would be only to meet 
with failure. Better send the ring to Maude, she 
decided, for the woman with whom the girl was 
lodging would almost surely know more than she 
did about disposing of valuables at a proper 
price. 

The ring had been slipped on her finger by 
Sir Miles, and she had never owned the case in 
which it had been bought; perhaps he had for- 
gotten, or wished to make sure that his gift 
should always be worn. " Will you let me have 
a box, then," Helen asked, " since you won't buy 
my diamond ? " 

"With pleasure, miss. Only sorry I can't 
accommodate you," returned the jeweller, who 
found a small cardboard box of the right size, 
filled it with pink cotton, and pushed it across the 
glass counter. "Some paper and string, miss?" 

Helen accepted the offer, and as she wrapped 
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rightful owner of the jewel she had just been 
privately trying to get rid of. Perhaps, if she 
attempted to claim protection against the man, he 
would accuse her of having stolen it — even of 
having stolen it from him. The girl believed that 
he would be quite capable of this, or anything. 

"I intend to take that box to the post office." 

"Ah I Then I shall have the pleasure of ac- 
companying you. What — you are not quite ready 
to go yet? You linger — you have still another 
errand? I am not in a hurry. I will wait." 

1 i No. I have no other errand, " Helen responded, 
cudgelling her brains for some brilliant inspiration 
by which she might instantly crush and confound 
the impudent wretch, but finding none. "Good 
morning," she said gravely to the jeweller, and 
the two passed out of the shop. 

"Now I wonder what are the rights of that?" 
the puzzled proprietor was left to say to himself. 
"Ought I to have done anything? She didn't 
ask for my help. Oh, the chances are it's a lovers* 
quarrel I He gave her the ring perhaps, they'd 
had a misunderstanding, and she was bound to 
sell it out of spite. Like as not I'll see them 
again, if they're stopping here for a day or two, 
and they'll be walking together as cosy as you 
please. " 

They were certainly walking together at this 
moment ; and there was nothing save the fire in 
Helen's eyes and the mutinous curve of her lips 
to show that they were not as "cosy" as the man 
in the shop benevolently wished them to be. 
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" Pray, mademoiselle, let us prolong the walk a 
little," pleaded Monsieur Guilbert amiably. " We 
have plenty of time for the post office by-and-by. 
It will be better that we talk before going there, 
otherwise your errand might be in vain." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Helen, 
alarmed. She had not realised before the power 
which his possession of the ring in its addressed 
box gave him over her — and perhaps over Maude 
as well. 

"Only that, as you English say (we English, I 
might put it, since as I think I told you I am 
naturalised), I have a ' little bone to pick with you,' 
mademoiselle. I wrote you my hope that you 
would meet me, and have a talk for our mutual 
good. You disregarded my poor hope. Now, 
till this little bone is picked clean, I am justified in 
keeping charge of your parcel, since by doing so 
I can make sure of keeping you with me. Is it 
not so?" 

" I can't understand why you continually follow 
me I " exclaimed Helen. 

"It is that which I wish to explain, if you will 
let me. And it will be much better that you do let 
me. May I suggest that, as there are things to 
say for your ears alone, mademoiselle, that we go 
out of this town into the country?" 

" We can go back towards River House, if you 
choose," Helen agreed. 

"Very well. But let us find a spot where we 
shall not be too much disturbed or stared at. It is 
for your sake that I suggest this." 
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" You are very considerate/' said Nell bitterly. 

"To you, who would not be?" 

The girl hated his flattery and shrank from it, as 
she shrank from the man himself. But she had 
left this morning's happenings to Fate, and Fate 
had brought them together. Besides, she must let 
him show her the cards he held now ; and when 
she was familiar with what he had in his hand, she 
would do her best to recover the diamond ring. 
She must recover it — she must. And with it 
Maude's borrowed name and address. 

They walked on together for a few moments in 
silence, Nell disagreeably conscious that the man's 
eyes scarcely left her averted profile. Some girls 
would have thought him handsome, and would not 
have been averse to giving back his glances, per- 
haps ; but to her, the jaunty figure in grey flannels 
and blue-ribboned straw hat — an obvious river 
" get up," almost theatrical in the correctness of all 
its details — was hardly less than hideous. 

By-and-by they reached the towing-path along 
which Nell had been requested to come and had 
not. " Now we can talk freely," exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Guilbert. " Mademoiselle, I am ready to ex- 
plain what you no doubt feel to be a mystery. 
Yet to have been in your thoughts at all is a 
privilege." 

Nell made a slight, impatient movement of the 
hands, and stopped short, checking the man in his 
sauntering walk ; for she remembered the need for 
visiting the post office, and did not wish to go too 
far on the homeward road. 
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"When I first saw you the other day in Paris, 
coming out of the railway station, I give you my 
word that I looked not at all into the future. I 
looked only at you, and said to myself, ' There is 
the most beautiful creature on earth.' " 

"Oh I " ejaculated Nell, her eyes flashing. 

" I should have had the heart of a mouse if I 
had not followed and done my best to gain your 
acquaintance. Not easily thwarted, I persevered 
until I saw you met at the Gare de Lyon by a 
gentleman whose appearance puzzled me. ' Could 
he be brother, lover, or husband ? ' I asked myself. 
And so fiercely did his jealousy cause him to 
regard me that, I felt within myself, the plot thick- 
ened. For many of your English pounds I would 
not then have given up the adventure, though I 
saw that it was wise to seem to disappear." 

" You were afraid I " Helen flung at him impul- 
sively. But Monsieur Guilbert merely shrugged 
his shoulders in an aggravating way he had. "You 
are too prone to misjudge others, mademoiselle. 
There is a blessing for those who stand and wait. 
And my blessing was not long in coming, as 
you shall hear. I followed you to the hotel 
and I looked at the visitors' list, as you call it 
in England. What was my surprise when I saw 
the names of Colonel Sir Miles Barton-Pole and 
Miss Barton-Pole!" 

He paused for a question, and Helen was so 
pricked by feverish curiosity that she gave it. 
" Why were you surprised at that?" 

" Because I said to myself, * Ctelf Anatole, you 
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are in luck. That beautiful young lady is your 



cousin.'" 



Nell drew in her breath sharply, but this time 
she did not speak. Whatever she said, she would 
be sure to regret it later. It was best to let him 
go on. 

"My cousin," he repeated; and there was an 
unpleasant slyness in the twinkling black eyes 
beneath the heavy brows which almost met across 
Monsieur Guilbert's nose. "You might think," 
he went on, "that this would have simplified 
matters, and smoothed the path which led towards 
a charming relative, but it was not so in this case 
—-on the contrary. I was the last man to 
recommend himself to the gentleman from India 
as a friend for his daughter. The last man, 
because — I was my brother's brother." 

Nell still looked at him in silence. 

" Now do you understand?" 

"No," she answered. 

"Ah, that shows how little you know of the 
family history — how little of the story of Madame 
Barton-Pole's past. She loved my eldest brother, 
many years older than I, who, I may tell you, 
was one of the handsomest young men of his day. 
Yet she married the grave Englishman, because 
— well, for the old reason. He was rich ; my 
brother was incredibly poor. Oh, it would have 
been an imprudence for them to marry. The 
young lady saw that, of her own accord, though 
she was but seventeen, and had no father or 
mother to coerce her into prudence. She married 
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the English officer, and like the wise beauty she 
was, gave him to understand that she loved him 
with all her heart and soul. You know the sort of 
thing — he, the only man in her world ; she, so 
innocent, she scarcely knew that others existed." 

Helen's indignation rose in defence of the dead 
woman of whom Maude had always spoken as her 
poor, dear little mamma — an injured, suffering 
angel. "If your brother loved her," the girl 
exclaimed, "you should be ashamed to soil her 
memory. She should be sacred to you for his 
sake." 

Monsieur Guilbert laughed and showed his 
white teeth. "I am sorry to disappoint you, 
mademoiselle, but really, Madame Barton-Pole — 
sacred I Your pardon for smiling. She was 
clever, if you like — but not clever enough. How 
she could tell the fibs — not always white ones I 
I have listened to the stories my brother used 
to recount about her till my sides ached with 
laughing — her little kittenlike, purring ways. 
She and my brother — who were cousins, you 
must remember — corresponded after her marriage. 
Some of the presents her husband gave her she 
sent to him to help pay his debts — but most she 
kept for herself, for after all there was no one she 
loved so well. Then she persuaded the husband 
that her cousin should be invited to visit them in 
India. His lungs were not strong ; it would do 
his health good. And the infatuated Englishman, 
dreaming not of the pretty love-idyll in the past, 
agreed gladly ; anything to please his wife, who 
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had already shown signs of homesickness — for 
India bored her. 

"My brother paid his visit. And — well, to 
make a long story short, the husband — who was 
but a boy himself, some years younger than 
my brother — happened into the midst of a love 
scene which his wife vainly tried to persuade him 
was only a rehearsal for a play that was to be 
given for some charity. My brother had had a 
very pleasant visit, and had been made the richer 
for several handsome presents from the English- 
man, which he saw no reason why he should 
return because of a sentimental scruple. That 
incident being closed, however, he left with 
haste. And after that, it is said, all domestic 
peace was over between the married couple. The 
lady did not even take the trouble to pretend any 
more. She showed her temper ; she sulked ; she 
went into rages. She told everyone she saw that 
her husband was a brute — so I have heard. She 
flirted, too — since there seems to be little other 
amusement in India, and at last she made the 
Englishman's life such a burden to him that he 
was thankful to grant her wish and let her go 
home to live, with her baby. 

" Unfortunately, at that time my poor brother 
was in America acting with a great tragedienne of 
our country — for he was an actor. I was with him, 
young as I was. We remained in America on our 
own account for some years, and finally my brother 
died. As for the lady, I never saw her after my own 
childhood, that is before her marriage, but still, 
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I was not likely to forget the name of Barton-Pole. 
And I had the best of reasons for fearing the 
Colonel might remember, none too favourably, that 
of Guilbert. Yet I was more determined than ever 
to know you, mademoiselle. Are you not curious 
to hear what was my next move?" 
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CHAPTER XIII 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES 

IT did not even occur to Nell that she was 
called upon to answer the question. She 
scarcely heard it. She was thinking of Sir Miles 
— seeing him in a new light. 

So there had been two sides to this story, as 
to most others. Many stories told her by Mon- 
sieur Guilbert she would have thrust from her 
contemptuously, rejecting them as worthless fabri- 
cations of a worthless mind ; but this tale had 
the ring of truth in it, and besides, he could have 
no motive for unjustly blackening the character of 
the dead woman — Maude's " angel mamma" — 
to her. No, he had simply told in bare, coarse 
outlines the reason why he believed that Colonel 
Sir Miles Barton-Pole would not welcome Monsieur 
Anatole Guilbert as a relative-by-marriage. 

Nell remembered the insignificant, pretty little 
face in Maude's locket, with its button of a mouth 
and round eyes, and wondered why she had never 
thought that the Dragon might have received some 
provocation for being a Dragon. 

Now, in the cold white glare of the Frenchman's 
revelations, she could see why Miles Barton-Pole 
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had been different from other fathers. Married in 
haste — when scarcely more than a boy — he had had 
a long leisure in which to repent. If it were true 
that his wife had "made his life a burden until at 
last he consented to let her go home to France 
with her baby," what became of the story that the 
unnatural man had turned his girl-wife away 
broken-hearted, with her child, to die ? 

How much better this version agreed with her 
own bewildered impressions of the man than 
Maude's accusations, seasoned with such appro- 
priate appellations as " brute — monster — dragon"! 

" I think that you must have more of Madame 
Eve in you than you wish me to guess, mademoi- 
selle," said the Frenchman, when he had waited in 
vain for an order to proceed with his narrative, 
"and so I will credit you with an anxiety to 
hear what was my next step. In old days, 
when my eldest brother and his pretty cousin were 
friends, the Englishman was but a lieutenant, and 
he had no ' Sir ' before his name ; therefore I was 
not quite as certain as I should have liked to be 
that the gentleman at the Elysee Palace was the 
one of whom, long ago, I had so often heard. 
But I have a good memory, and I presently raked 
out of it a fact — a valuable fact ! Someone had 
told me — exactly when and where I was not sure — 
that my cousin's young daughter was at school in 
Passy, where her mother had also received a part 
of her education. 

" I feel sure that by this time you admit I am a 
man of perseverance. I went to Passy on the 
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morning of the day after meeting you — (for 
previously I had had a little business of my 
own which could not be wholly neglected, since 
it had brought me across the Channel — the matter 
of a small inheritance from a dead relative, a few 
hundred francs, but not to be despised) — and 
fortune was my friend, mademoiselle. The first 
establishment at which I called proved to be the 
one where my sweet young cousin had spent her 
girlhood. Madame the principal was most gracious 
to me on learning that I was the cousin of 
her favourite pupil. She answered the questions I 
asked and sympathised with me at missing a 
glimpse of mademoiselle, which she would have 
been prepared to afford me. These elderly ladies 
are exceedingly easy to manage if one goes about 
it the right way — and I flatter myself I do go 
about that sort of thing in the right way. But you 
look impatient! 

" To be brief, mademoiselle, I could not reconcile 
the description which Madame was pleased to give 
in a few words of my cousin, with the appearance 
of the vision I had seen. But I remembered 
the difference between a man's idea of female 
beauty and a woman's, while, needless to say, I 
kept my own counsel. 

* ' Madame and I became friendly. It occurred 
to me that it would be interesting if I could 
persuade her to lunch with me at the Elysee 
Palace, and I suggested it, representing that I was 
staying at the hotel — which was a slight exaggera- 
tion. I had merely dined there the evening before 
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in the hope of — but it was thwarted ! Unfortunately 
the lady had engaged to have a morning in the 
Bois with two friends from the provinces. How- 
ever, I was asked to join the party, and Madame 
promised that she and her companions would 
have coffee with me later in the afternoon at * my ' 
hotel. 

"The rest you can guess, I think, mademoiselle. 
Fate was kind to me on the terrace of the restaurant 
de la Cascade. I am usually lucky. I speedily 
discovered that my suspicion of a mystery was 
correct ; but unwilling to do you a bad turn, pity- 
ing your evident distress, to which I had the clue, 
and desirous besides of being the only one in the 
secret, I did not say to Madame de Lupigny, as I 
easily might, * Behold Sir Miles Barton-Pole and 
the young lady who passes as his daughter ! ' 
No, I kept silence. Are no thanks, then, due to 
me, mademoiselle?" 

"Thanks!" Helen echoed, with an ungirlish 
sneer. "Will you explain to me what has been 
your object in following me? If I had been your 
cousin " 

"Ah, there it is!" Monsieur Guilbert cut in. 
"You are not my cousin; you admit it. You 
have only taken her place. Where, then, is she?" 

"Do you think," cried the girl, "that I am 
likely to tell you that?" 

"What you refuse to grant as a favour, made- 
moiselle, might by a harsher man be dragged 
from you by force." 

Helen lifted her head and stood facing him 
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defiantly — tall, beautiful, and haughty. " I am not 
one to be forced into doing things which it is my 
will not to do," she said. " If your only motive 
for finding out my whereabouts in England " 

"That was easy. The newspapers have been 
made acquainted with the doings of the new 
baronet and distinguished officer. You are in 
the society columns. I take no credit to myself, 
but I should have found you, in any case." 

"If your only motive was to learn from me a 
thing which I do not choose to tell, and with 
which you have no concern," Helen went on as 
if she had not been interrupted, "you might have 
saved yourself a great deal of trouble." 

"You are a courageous young woman, made- 
moiselle. I admire you," remarked Monsieur 
Guilbert, with his guttural roll of the letter "r." 
" But hear me out. My cousin has disappeared — 
mysteriously disappeared. I, apparently, am the 
only person on the track of the mystery, with one 
exception — yourself. It is my duty to get to the 
bottom of it." 

Such a shock of surprise did the man's words 
convey to Nell that it was as if she had touched 
an electric battery. As the comprehension of what 
he seemed to mean dawned iyx>n her, she started 
and stared, flushed, and turned pale. Then, in 
the midst of her horrified astonishment, she felt a 
nervous inclination to laughter. Of what was she 
suspected ? 

" What do you think has happened to " she 

had begun, when she remembered that, to be 
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prudent, she must admit nothing. She must not 
give this hateful creature the satisfaction of hear- 
ing her confess in so many words that she was not 
Maude Helen Barton-Pole. 

But Guilbert was not slow to catch at her mean- 
ing. " What has usually happened to young and 
trusting girls with ambitious friends who have the 
strongest motives for taking their places? You, 
too, are young, mademoiselle, but you have 
strength, and. courage, and wit beyond your 
years." 

"Good gracious! do you accuse me of being 
a " 

" Do not speak the word — not yet. I accuse 
you of nothing — at present. It is not in me to be 
hard upon a beautiful young woman ; no, that is 
not in the blood of my family. But I offer you 
conditions. It must be peace or war between us, 
mademoiselle — no half-way measures. You are 
playing a dangerous game ; you need a friend. 
Will you have me?" 

Words much like these Tom Lawrence had 
spoken last night. But how different the mean- 
ing in the hearts of the two men ! 

Here was a strange new development of the 
situation, and before.answering Monsieur Guilbert 
as she longed to answer him, the girl stopped to 
think it over, and decide as quickly as possible — 
not forgetting Maude in her calculations — what 
was best to be done. 

If it had not been ridiculous, it would be horrible 
to stand here and be accused of having put Maude 
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Barton-Pole out of the way and usurped her place 
for purposes of her own. Little had the two girls 
thought that day at school when Maude proposed, 
and Nell argued, that less than a fortnight later, 
one of them would be charged with the murder of 
the other — for it was that, and nothing else, which 
this Anatole Guilbert, this morbid-minded music- 
hall singer, this would-be blackmailer was hinting. 

What would happen, Nell asked herself, if she 
followed her angry inclination and dared him to 
do his worst? He saw that she was question- 
ing herself, and waited the result of her reflections 
in silence. 

He might go, or telegraph, to Passy, and bring 
Madame de Lupigny to London, and so to River 
House. She would enjoy mixing herself up in 
a sensation, Helen was sure. Well, what then? 
Madame de Lupigny would say to Sir Miles: 
"This is not your daughter, but her treacherous 
friend, Helen Annesley, a poor, discharged pupil 
teacher in my school, a wicked, unscrupulous girl, 
capable of anything." 

The next question would naturally be, Where 
was Maude? That, she — Helen Annesley — Max- 
ima de St. Cyr, and a woman who kept lodgings 
in Dieppe alone knew. Old Marianne Dupont 
was not aware what had become of Maude. She 
had merely been told what Helen was absolutely 
obliged to tell. Tom Lawrence knew no more. 
Both he and Marianne had accepted her bare 
word for the necessity of her appearance in Maude 
Barton-Pole's rightful place. 
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Of course, she would have only to confess the 
whole truth, and prove it, as she easily could with 
a little delay, to make everybody see the absurdity 
of suspecting a crime instead of an escapade. 
But to tell the whole truth was exactly what she 
was not prepared to do, until Maude was ready to 
release her from all obligations. After having 
gone so far, for the sake of her old rash "oath," 
it would be worse than exasperating for the great 
plot to fail, and Maude to be ignominiously torn 
from the adored Maxime before she had known 
the felicity and the security of being called 
"Madame." 

There was no doubt in Nell's mind that, whether 
Sir Miles Barton-Pole had been maligned or not, 
he would hasten at once to Dieppe and bring his 
daughter home in disgrace the moment he learned 
where she was, what she had done, and what she 
intended to do. Sir Miles was essentially English, 
and he would be so incensed with Maude's ideal 
of youthful manhood for having persuaded a 
young girl to elope, and deceive her father in such 
an extraordinary manner, that he would never be 
persuaded to forgive Maxime and accept him as 
his daughter's husband, if he could possibly pre- 
vent him from stealing the relationship. 

Thus, for Nell to justify herself against any 
ridiculous yet monstrous accusations, before 
Maude was married, would be to part the girl 
from her Maxime, perhaps for ever. And weeks 
might pass before the Scottish wedding which 
they had planned — weeks during which Monsieur 
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Anatole Guilbert could certainly give her a very 
bad time if he chose. Once, in the monotony of 
school life, Nell had sighed for real life — for ad- 
ventures. But now she did not like the develop- 
ment of the present adventure at all. 

" You are very much mistaken in what you are 
thinking," she said at last 

"That may be. But I cannot command my 
thoughts, mademoiselle. What I can command 
is my tongue. And that, if you choose, is your 
slave." 

"Indeed! What would you expect me to do 
to make it so ? " 

"If I were a rich man I should say, 'Smile 
upon me ; allow me to kiss your hand.' But, alas ! 
I am far from rich. My little inheritance in 
France, of which I spoke to you, amounted to no 
more than six or eight hundred francs, a bagatelle 
that will not pay the debts for which those shock- 
ing Jews, to whom I was obliged to go for money, 
are pressing me. Now you have only to ask 
and to have, most fortunate mademoiselle. This 
English officer, who believes you his daughter, is 
entranced with you — no doubt amazed that such a 
mother could have given him so charming a child. 
There is nothing you cannot have from him. Tell 
him that you want two hundred pounds for your 
dresses, your charities — whatever you like. When 
you have got it give me a hundred and fifty, and 
keep the rest, so that you need not come upon him 
too soon again and arouse suspicion. See, am I 
not considerate ? " 
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" You are horrible I " exclaimed Helen, the blood 
rushing to her face. " A common blackmailer ! " 

"Be careful, mademoiselle! I too have my 
pride." 

" I should not have guessed it." 

"Were you a man you would not speak twice 
to me in that way. But you are not a man ; and 
I must make allowances for your temper, which I 
can see is a stormy one. Think me horrible, if 
you please — though I would gladly change your 
opinion. But — get me the money." 

" I will not steal Sir Miles Barton-Pole's money 
for you ! " cried the girl. 

"If he is your father, you have a right to it. If 
he is not — what have you done but steal? I re- 
peat, mademoiselle, I must have at least one 
hundred and fifty pounds by the end of the week." 

"Then go somewhere else to get it." 

"And somewhere else to tell my story?" 

The fire in Helen's eyes might almost have 
burned him. 

"Ah, I could not have believed there were such 
men as you ! " 

" Few would be so considerate. I give you two 
days to come to your senses, mademoiselle. If on 
the third I do not hear favourably from you, I 
swear I shall no longer be able to refrain from 
doing my duty, and exposing a fraud." 

Nell caught at the chance of a respite. Who 
knew what might not happen in two days ? At all 
events, it had begun to seem to her that she could 
no longer endure to bandy words with this man. 
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Only to escape from him for the moment was a 
boon — and it appeared that he did actually mean 
to let her go. 

"Very well, then," she answered quickly, "I 
will think over what you have said. And so there 
is no need for us to discuss this matter any longer. 
Monsieur Guilbert, perhaps you will now be kind 
enough to give me back the parcel which I wish 
to post." 

" I will give you back the parcel on the day and 
in the hour that you give me my hundred and fifty 
pounds." 

Nell's heart leaped, and then seemed to sink 
down — down. 

" I must have the parcel ! " she exclaimed. 

"I will give it to you for your promise of the 
money. See, how trusting! — for your word 
alone." 

" I can't promise. Oh, give me the parcel 1 " 

His eyebrows and shoulders went up. "It is 
hard to be obliged to refuse a lady." 

Nell grew desperate. Maude was in need of 
money. She would be expecting it by every post. 
There was no other legitimate means of supplying 
her wants save by this ring. Her address in 
Dieppe was on the wrapping of the box, too. 
That was almost the worst of all, for this wretch 
was capable of carrying his spying still farther. 
He would very likely visit Dieppe in search of the 
person to whom so valuable a gift had been de- 
spatched. His morbidly suspicious mind would 
suspect in it a bribe, or some such underhand 
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thing ; and if Monsieur Guilbert discovered 
Maude's hiding-place, it was impossible to say 
what might not happen. At the best he might 
attempt to persuade Maude that Helen had be- 
trayed her, and frighten the nervous, excitable 
girl into some wild piece of folly. 

Her heart thumping against her side, Nell 
looked up and down the towing-path. No one 
was in sight, except some children playing to- 
gether in the far distance. There was nobody 
who could help her, even if she had dared to call 
for help. How was she to get back that ring? 
If only she could snatch it from him, and then 
make all speed away, she believed that she could 
run faster than he could. When she had been a 
child at school, and there had been races in the 
playground, the older English girls used to call 
her "Atalanta." 

Oh, how fast her heart was beating now ! She 
knew in which pocket of the grey flannel coat he 
had slipped the box. He had no suspicion yet of 
what was in her mind, and so he was not upon his 
guard. 

"You know what is in the box?" she asked, 
edging a little nearer to him. 

Monsieur Guilbert smiled assent. "When you 
did not meet me I reconnoitred. I saw you go 
into the jeweller's shop, and while seeming to 
examine the paltry things in the window, I 
watched you show him a ring. Afterwards the 
ring went into the box; and then, at last — the 
box into my pocket!" 
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As he spoke he made an airy gesture to 
illustrate the dramatic coup. This was Nell's 
moment — if ever — and she seized it. One swift 
step forward, and her hand darted to the pocket. 
Quick as a flash of light, her fingers closed down 
on the box, and with it in her grasp she turned 
and fled away like the wind. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CONSEQUENCES 

AN instant of dazed surprise at her audacity 
l\ cost Monsieur Anatole Guilbert the first 
advantage which might have been his. But it 
was an instant only. With a word which would 
have scandalised Madame de Lupigny he sprang 
after the girl. 

She was light on her feet as a bit of blowing 
thistle-down, and swift enough to merit the name 
she had earned long ago at school. But though 
she was tall and slim as a young Diana, the 
Frenchman had the benefit of several extra inches 
of height, in his length of limb. 

If there had not been so much at stake, Guilbert 
would have rather enjoyed the chase, admiring 
the girl for her pluck and her quick presence of 
mind. But he wanted the ring, and he meant to 
have it ; therefore he could not afford to be beaten. 
And as he watched the graceful figure flying 
before him, his blood grew warm, and he decided 
upon the revenge that he would take presently 
when he caught her. 

As they ran, the distance between them dimin- 
ished. Gradually the man gained upon the girl. 
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Then suddenly she shot ahead again. She was 
full of hope and excited. Soon she would come 
to a more frequented part of the road. Then for 
very shame he would have to give up the chase. 
She looked ahead, eagerly, panting a little now, 
her face brightly flushed, her curly hair clinging 
to her forehead in tiny rings. Someone was 
coming towards her — far away. She wondered if 
Guilbert saw the approaching form, and if so 
whether he would cease to follow. 

But she would have been safer with her eyes 
upon the ground ; for, while she occupied them 
elsewhere, she caught her foot in a root that 
looped itself across the path, stumbled, and fell. 
An instinct of self-preservation caused her to 
throw up both arms, and the shock of falling sent 
the little cardboard box which held the ring 
bounding away across the grass. 

For a moment Helen lay still, seeing a great 
many stars of beautiful and varied colours. They 
fell in a shower before her eyes, and mechanically 
she tried to wink them away, as she began slowly 
to pick herself up again, and look for her lost 
property. 

Just as she had caught sight of it, and, still on 
her knees, would have crept forward groping for 
the white-covered box in a green mat of grass, she 
was snatched up by an arm that circled her waist 
from behind, and a voice said in her ears, "There's 
many a slip 'twixt cup and lip I One of your own 
English proverbs for you." 

Guilbert had caught and set her on her feet, and 
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was holding her tightly against him, her back so 
close to his heaving chest that she could feel the 
pounding of his heart after the exertion of the 
race. 

" Let me go I " she panted. 

"Not I!" retorted the Frenchman, "Not till 
you have paid me, ch&re mademoiselle, for my 
trouble. And then it will be I who pick up the 
little box, not you I " 

His breath was hot upon her ear. She struggled 
for freedom, but though she had thought herself 
strong, and had been a match for any two girls at 
school, in lithe agility, the man's strength told. 
She was only a girl after all. 

"Now I am going to take my pay in kisses," 
he said. "We will call them a penny, a shilling, 
and a pound. The first on your sweet neck, the 
next on your satin cheek, and last and best on 
your velvet mouth." 

As he spoke he put the threat into effect. His 
lips touched her throat, and Helen, wild with 
anger, writhed round in his grasp and struck him 
across the face with her hand. She was not 
conscious of uttering a sound, yet a cry rang in 
her ears ; and afterwards she thought that it must 
have been made by her own voice. But at that 
instant there was no time to think. There was only 
impression after impression, quick and fierce as 
the strokes of a loud-tongued alarum bell. 

First, the hateful touch of the man's lips against 
her shrinking skin, which they seemed to burn ; 
then, the crash of her blow fell on his cheek ; and 
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afterwards, following so quickly after, that there 
was but space for a startled breath between, 
another crash twenty times louder. Down came 
a walking-stick, which had flashed once through 
the air as it was lifted, and fell again — down 
it came on Monsieur Guilbert's smart straw 
hat. 

A man had appeared— out of space, it would have 
seemed, if Nell had not suddenly had a vague, 
flitting memory of a figure visible in the distance 
— and the man's walking-stick had robbed the 
Frenchman of all but the " penny payment." And 
the man was Sir Miles Barton-Pole. 

It was very wicked and shocking to swear, yet 
Nell was conscious — as involuntarily Guilbert let 
her go — that Sir Miles was using some exceedingly 
forcible language ; and instead of being shocked, 
she found herself laughing aloud, not naturally 
and merrily, but with shrill, hysterical laughter. 

So suddenly had the Frenchman released her as 
the walking-stick descended on his head, like the 
time-worn "bolt from the blue," that she tottered 
away from him, and almost fell again. But she 
steadied herself quickly and stood aside — a mere 
looker-on, where a moment ago she had held 
the stage, half laughing, half sobbing. 

Miles Barton-Pole's brown face was transfigured 
with rage, and livid under its rich golden tan, 
his grey eyes black with the dilation of their 
pupils. 

" You coward ! You hound ! " Helen heard him 
saying in a voice she would scarcely have recog- 
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nised as his. As Guilbert staggered under the 
unexpected assault, Barton-Pole caught him by 
the collar with his left hand, and held him at 
arm's length. The Frenchman was taller than the 
Englishman by a couple of inches, and bulkier ; 
for Barton-Pole was all muscle, while the sedentary 
life of the music-hall singer had caused him to 
put on flesh, even at eight-and-twenty. Never- 
theless, Monsieur Anatole Guilbert was no match 
for his fiery adversary. 

He launched out blindly with two protesting 
fists, but Barton-Pole struck the hands down by 
a sharp blow across the knuckles with the head 
of his stick. 

" Now I'm going to give you such a thrashing 
as you've deserved all your life and never got," 
remarked the soldier. Up went the stick and then 
came down again, thwack — thwack 1 on the grey- 
clad shoulders. So fast the slim weapon moved 
that Nell's frightened eyes could scarcely follow it. 

Guilbert forgot his perfect English and howled 
for the police in French, for help of any kind, 
and then for mercy. But no one heard save the 
children who had been playing in the distance, 
and who now ran farther away, screaming, to 
carry the news that one gentleman was killing 
another on the tow-path. And Miles Barton-Pole 
was deaf to cries for mercy. He had seen this 
French fellow before, at the Gare de Lyon in 
Paris. Then, he had been annoying a young 
girl, a stranger to Sir Miles (as he thought then) ; 
now, he had been attempting to kiss Sir Miles 
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Barton-Pole's daughter, and the hot-tempered 
soldier was not in a mood to stop far short of 
killing. 

"Enough! I've had enough!" gasped Guil- 
bert. " For Heaven's sake stop, and I'll tell you 
a thing you'd give anything to hear ! That girl 
there — oh, you're murdering me ! " 

"I will murder you if you so much as speak 
of her," said Barton-Pole in a low voice far more 
deadly to hear than if he had shouted. 

" She's lied to you, I say. She isn't " 

"Take that!" 

" That " — (and Guilbert took it because he could 
not help himself) — was a slash with the slender 
stick across his face, on the very spot which was 
mottled-red still with the mark of Helen's venge- 
ful hand. It scarred his cheek, and at the juncture 
of the open lips it cut and drew blood. 

The sight of the red drops running down the 
Frenchman's chin, and trickling in a thin stream 
on to his white shirt and pale grey coat, sickened 
Helen. She could bear no more. 

"Oh, spare him — let him go!" she cried. "I 
beg of you. He is punished enough." 

Sir Miles let his right hand with the stick fall 
at his side, and turned to look at the girl, still 
holding Guilbert by the collar, his hand so tightly 
twisted in between neck and crumpled linen that 
the Frenchman drew breath with difficulty. 

"The beast hasn't had half what he deserves 
yet," he said. "Run away, Nell. This is no 
place for you." 
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"I can't go," the girl insisted. " Please- 
please, let this be the end." 

"No, I haven't finished with him yet," ex- 
claimed the officer. "I " 

The sentence was not finished. There came a 
short, sharp, explosive sound, a little puff of blue 
smoke, and Sir Miles Barton-Pole fell back with- 
out another word, without even a groan. 

Helen did not know what had happened. She 
stood still, dazed, staring, her lips apart. She 
must be dreaming this. She must be dreaming 
the horrid sound, the sight of Sir Miles falling 
backward to the ground, and the Frenchman, with 
white, blood-stained face and murderous black 
eyes, trying with shaking hands to thrust a smoking 
revolver into his pocket. 

"You have killed him !" she said in a strange 
voice that did not sound like her own. 

"If I have had the misfortune, it was in self- 
defence, against a brutal, unprovoked assault," 
Guilbert answered. "Nobody could blame me. 
I cannot be punished. The man would have 
murdered me." 

His voice seemed to break the spell. Suddenly 
the feeling that she was asleep and dreaming, 
struggling to wake up from a nightmare-oppres- 
sion, left her. She realised that this thing was 
actually happening. It was life. It was death 
— perhaps. And Guilbert, his handkerchief held 
to his mouth, had turned away to walk rapidly — 
not run — in the direction of Marlow. 

In truth he was very much alarmed at what he 
o 
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. , i" v had done, though the madness' in his brain would 
hardly let him regret It yet. . ' ' ' * 

Sir Miles Bafton-Pble had -in stilted him, had 
torn up his manhodd by the jootg, so to speak, 
under the eyes of* the "girl f over whom he had just 
asserted his power. .His brtused arms and smart- 
ing hands" had seemed powerless in defence ; he 
had been half Wind With* fear and the fury of his 
shame.; he could hot see, 4i^Cduld not think what 
to do ; -he had seemeifl unable to do anything save 
take his punishment* - 

Theh,* suddenly,. Sif Miles' fierce, set face, with 
blazing eyes, had bedn turned away from him at 
the girVs pleading.' It was as if silence had fallen 
ur the midst of battle. Guilbert felt as if he could 
hear himself thinking ; his arms were free. He 
remembered the tiny revolver which, according to 
his old custom at home in France, and in touring 
the States, he still invariably carried in his pocket. 
Against the law? Yes, but what had that ever 
mattered to him ? And there now was the weapon, 
ready to his hand — ready for revenge and to defend 
him from another onslaught which, in a second or 
two more, would begin. Then he had stopped for 
no longer reflection, but drunk with the joy of re- 
f prisal, had snatched out the revolver and fired, the 

f . muzzle of the weapon so close to Sir Miles' side 

that his coat Was blackened with powder. 



i. * 









CHAPTER XV 
A PIECE OF BLOTTING-PAPER 

« 

FOR a moment Anatole Guilbert had been in- 
sane, his one thought to revenge himself for 
the deadly insult, the tingling shame of physical 
pain he had been made to endure — revenge himself 
at any cost ; and there had been a savage riot of 
delight in his breast at the sight of his enemy's 
fall. 

As his voice had broken the nightmare spell 
which held Helen's spirit fettered, so did her excla- 
mation — "You have killed him!" — fall like ice 
into the furnace of the Frenchman's passion. In- 
stantly he realised his own danger, the pressing 
need for escape. 

If there had been no peril of prison or worse for 
himself, he would have been glad that the English- 
man should die at his hands ; that, after what had 
passed, would have been in his eyes a right and 
fitting punishment. He would have revelled in 
the thought of breaking short the thread of the 
other's life, sending him out of the pleasant world 
where he had been happy, and fortunate, and 
famous, and insolent — ah ! intolerably insolent — 
into the unknown Beyond. 

»95 
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i But Monsieur Anatole Guilbert had a very prac- 

> tical side to his nature, and when the reaction to 

sanity came after brief madness he hoped that Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole might not die. Even if he 
could escape without being arrested it would not 
suit his book to be for ever debarred from returning 
to England — rich, generous England, the country 
of his adoption. The one thing now was to get 
away; but if Sir Miles recovered he, Anatole 
Guilbert, would escape without severe punishment. 
His provocation had been great. He could plead 
that for one thing, though the girl's evidence, if 
brought into court, might prejudice the case 
against him. But English people of Sir Miles 
Barton-Pole's class were not fond of airing their 
grievances in court, and the chances were that 
if the man lived nothing would be done. 

As for getting away without being caught, there 
was good hope, if only he could keep his head, 
and he flattered himself there would be no diffi- 
culty in doing that. Fortunately the affair had 
happened in a rather lonely spot. There had been 
nobody — except the girl — within sight, or perhaps 
1 hearing, save a few children, who had run scream- 

ing away, and would tell so garbled, so confused 
i a tale, that their elders would scarcely know what 

£ had taken place, or where; or might disbelieve 

the fantastic story altogether. Meantime, while 
people wasted moments in confusion and catechis- 
ing, he would be escaping. 

He had arrived the night before, and had put 
up at a small, second-class inn in Marlow, and his 
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first idea was that it would be best not to return 
there, but to leave his luggage and disappear as 
soon as possible and unencumbered. On second 
thoughts, however (and all his thoughts came 
quickly now), he decided upon a bolder course 
— bolder, yet, he believed, not more dangerous. 

If he were described by Helen or the children 
who had seen him, they would be likely to speak 
of him as a man with a black moustache, wearing 
a straw hat with a band of dark blue ribbon, and 
dressed in a grey flannel suit. Well, he would 
go to the inn. He would ask in a calm and 
leisurely manner for his bill. Then he would 
go to his room. In five minutes he would 
have shaved off his neat moustache, much to be 
regretted. In five more he would be dressed in 
the dark tweeds and the bowler hat in which he 
had travelled, with the economical idea of keeping 
fresh the smart flannels in which he had often 
appeared on the music-hall stage, singing his 
popular song, " Monsieur Crapaud at Ostend." 
All this would scarcely occupy half an hour. And 
when he was ready he would go, not by rail, 
but in a carriage to Henley. While — if he were 
looked for at all — instead of a moustached gentle- 
man in grey flannels and straw hat, expected by 
the stupid country police to show himself at the 
station in Marlow or Maidenhead, a smooth-faced 
gentleman in tweeds and a bowler would be 
calmly en route for Newhaven. 

Had his quarrel with Colonel Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole taken place at a more frequented spot, he 
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> would not have considered this method of dis- 

> appearing a wise one. But he was almost certain 

that an hour, at the very least, would pass before 
a search could be organised on any scientific 
method. 

Previously he had grumbled at his ill-luck in 
having been for some weeks without any pro- 
fessional engagement, but now he saw that this 
had been a blessing in disguise. He could leave 
suddenly without his absence being remarked by 
his acquaintances, whereas if he had been doing 
a round of three or four music-halls for a "turn " 
every evening, as had been the case during the 
winter and spring, vanishing would not have been 
so simple a matter. 

Of course, as he must get out of England, the 
obvious thing for a Frenchman was to go to 
France ; and just because it was so obvious there 
would be danger in it if Sir Miles Barton-Pole 
were inconsiderate enough to die of his wound. 
Still, Guilbert was prepared to risk the danger, 
for in his professional career he had become ex- 
ceedingly clever at disguise; and the temptation 
* to turn his face towards his own country was 

, rendered greater by the fact that he had in his 

i pocket a certain piece of blotting-paper. 

f He had lost the parcel containing the ring, 

>• which loss would have been irritating in the 

extreme had he had time to spend in brooding 
over minor evils ; and though he had, during his 

■to 

possession of the package, noted the address upon 
it, in the intensity of his excitement since he could 
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not be absolutely sure that he recalled it correctly. 
It was at this point that he had to thank his fore- 
thought in making his own the piece of blotting- 
paper which the Marlow jeweller had provided for 
the young lady. 

It had been a new piece, its virgin whiteness 
only defaced by the marks for which Monsieur 
Guilbert valued it. He remembered enough of 
the address on the parcel to know that the ring 
had been destined for a lady in Dieppe, and it had 
struck him that by discovering the lady he might 
be able to pluck out the heart of the mystery 
which puzzled him — the mystery of the real Maude 
Barton-Pole's disappearance. 

His was a mind that invariably suspected the 
blackest motives under actions which admitted 
of several interpretations, for he was apt to judge 
the rest of the world by himself; and he had 
learned from this standpoint that there is no deed 
too mean, too treacherous to be dared and done 
for self-advancement. Therefore he was particu- 
larly anxious to go to Dieppe. 

Fortune favoured his plans for escape, and he 
carried them out according to the programme 
arranged. When he passed out of the inn to the 
fly he had secured, having changed his clothes 
and shaved his moustache, he covered his mouth 
with a handkerchief and feigned to have been 
seized with a distressing fit of coughing, so that 
no curious eyes might see and wonder at the 
alteration he had made in his personal appear- 
ance. 
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Everything else went equally well, so far as he 
could discover. Nobody seemed to take any 
particular notice of him during the various round- 
about stages of his journey, and he reached New- 
haven without having had any adventures. Then, 
however, followed a period of suspense. He had 
some hours to wait for the night boat, and he 
began to realise the extent of strain to which his 
nerves had been subjected, as he had not had 
time to realise before. 

He was physically much shaken also by the 
thrashing he had received, and there was hardly 
a bone in his body which did not ache. For- 
tunately for him, the only trace of his humiliation 
which was visible for all who ran to read was 
a weal across his cheek ; and the angry red of this 
he had managed to soften with a little of the 
whitening face-wash which it was his somewhat 
effeminate custom to carry about with him for 
beautifying purposes off the stage as well as on. 
He trusted that the brand left by Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole's walking-stick looked like an old scar, and 
he allowed himself to hope that people who ob- 
served it might fancy him a wounded hero just 
returned from "the front" in South Africa. 

Nevertheless, he was horribly nervous, and it 
was all he could do to control himself as — after 
dining at a quiet place and pretending afterwards 
to absorb himself in reading a newspaper — he 
made his way at last to the boat. There had been 
no account of the affair near Marlow in the evening 
paper he had bought, but then, it was an early 
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edition, so he dared not gather hope from that; 
and he allowed himself only just time, after leaving 
his restaurant, to reach the boat. He did not 
wish to linger about, waiting, before the boat 
started, lest a policeman in plain clothes should 
find it the easier to pounce upon him and arrest 
him for — Anatole Guilbert dared not let himself 
think haw serious a crime. 

His own fears seemed destined to be his only 
punishment, however, for he walked on to the 
boat, having registered his luggage earlier; and 
presently he had the felicity of seeing the lights 
which marked the English shore flickering out 
behind the curtain of distance and darkness. 
Now his future safety depended largely upon 
what he should see in the newspapers next day. 

In Dieppe, he went to a cheap hotel, not too 
near the harbour, and tried to sleep, but could 
not. His brain teemed with many thoughts, 
and though it was three o'clock before he got to 
bed, he was up betimes. In his haste to leave 
Marlow he had packed the grey flannels without 
taking the bit of blotting-pad from the pocket 
where he had hurriedly thrust it; but now he 
recovered his treasure, and holding the paper 
before the small, quaint mirror above his dressing- 
table, he had the satisfaction of refreshing his 
treacherous memory. 

Luckily for him, the ink with which the address 
had been written was too thick to dry quickly, 
and each word, and letter, had left an unbroken 
impression. 
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" Mademoiselle Montmorency, c/o Madame Paul, 
Rue Drouet, Dieppe," was the information which 
flashed out to him from the mirror. 

Now who, he asked himself, was Mademoiselle 
Montmorency, and why had the young woman 
who had stolen the place of the vanished Maude 
Barton-Pole wished secretly to send Mademoiselle 
Montmorency a handsome diamond ring? 

His theory was that the lady in question had 
helped Miss Helen Annesley to spirit Maude 
Barton-Pole out of the way, and that the ring 
was to have been a first instalment of the recom- 
pense for value received. It was no wonder that 
the beautiful Miss Annesley refused to pay him 
what he demanded, when she was already at her 
wits' end for money to satisfy a still more pressing 
creditor. 

He could see that he must be very cautious 
in approaching this mysterious Mademoiselle 
Montmorency, equally cautious in dealing with 
her when he had somehow contrived a meeting. 
But he had faith in his talent as a diplomatist, 
which had carried him over many a shoal and 
through many perilous rapids during his 
chequered career. 

Several plans suggested themselves to his mind, 
but while he ate his breakfast he hit upon the 
idea of calling upon Mademoiselle Montmorency 
under the guise of a "messenger from a friend 
of hers in England." If this plan should gain 
him admittance to the lady's presence, he must 
then be guided by developments as to what he 
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should say, what line he should pursue. And he 
must trust to his own wits to make no serious 
mistakes. 

He looked at several French papers, but did 
not allow himself to be buoyed up with hope 
because he found no account of the occurrence at 
Marlow. Things which were of vast importance 
in England might not be considered worth 
reporting if there were a press of home news in 
France ; so that Sir Miles Barton-Pole might be 
dead and he know nothing of it until the English 
papers came over later in the day. 

At ten o'clock he thought that he might with 
propriety make a business call, and accordingly 
presented himself at the house in the Rue Drouet. 
It was a private lodging-house, he found, of a 
dull, respectable type ; but this fact did not lessen 
Monsieur Guilbert's interest or vulgarise the 
mystery he more than suspected. 

A young woman of a superior appearance 
answered his ring, and to his astonishment, when 
he asked for Mademoiselle Montmorency, her face 
brightened into radiant smiles. "Oh, can it be 
that monsieur has arrived? This will be a 
surprise ! " she exclaimed in voluble French. 
"Step in, monsieur. I will at once inform 
mademoiselle of the good news." 

Bewildered, he obeyed. It seemed to him that 
the plot thickened. A "monsieur" was, then, 
expected — nay, eagerly looked forward to. But 
what would be the mood of mademoiselle when 
she came to discover the mistake ? 
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The young woman threw open the door of a 
small but neatly furnished reception-room, and 
Guilbert would have entered had an elderly dame 
not come running with great speed down the not 
far distant stairs with shrill requests that he 
should stop. 

" Ad&le, what have you done?" she demanded 
of the young woman in a reproachful aside. 
Then, turning to Guilbert, having by this time 
advanced down the passage to his side, she 
inquired monsieur's errand. 

"I wish to see Mademoiselle Montmorency," 
Guilbert repeated. 

"Maman, is it not then monsieur?" half whis- 
pered the girl. 

"No. Certainly not. Though I know not 
what you mean, with your * monsieur ' ! " quickly 
rejoined the old woman, with an angry glance 
which said " Idiot ! When will you learn sense?" 
Then, to the doubtful guest: "Mademoiselle 
Montmorency may be out. I am not sure. I 
could see, if monsieur will give me his name to 
deliver in case mademoiselle should be at home." 

"My name is not of importance," returned 
Guilbert, with an outward motion of the hands 
which declared his insignificance. "If you will 
tell mademoiselle I come with a message that is 
of importance, from a friend of hers at present in 
England — a young lady — I think, if she is at 
home, she will see me." 

Having thus stated his position, he was allowed 
to go into the reception-room ; and as he presently 
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heard the sound of footsteps on the floor overhead, 
he smiled to himself. He could imagine the ex- 
citement his advent had raised, the hot debate as 
to whether it were safe for the mysterious 
mademoiselle to come down to him or not. 

What would she be like, he wondered. Old or 
young, handsome or ugly? Naturally he hoped 
for youth and beauty, not only because he pre- 
ferred pretty women to plain ones, but because 
he thought that handsome women were usually 
easier for a man to manage if he went to work in 
the right way. Yet, somehow, he imagined that 
the woman he expected soon to see would be 
middle-aged, physically repellent, with a hard, 
unscrupulous face and a wary eye. 

Five minutes passed, and he had nothing to do 
save speculate and watch the hands of a clock on 
the mantel, which counted off the seconds by 
moving back and forth a gilt cupid in a swing 
— an irritating cupid, who got upon Monsieur 
Guilbert's nerves. 

Ten minutes went in this distracting way, and 
he had just asked himself if it were possible that 
Mademoiselle Montmorency had employed the in- 
terval by outwitting him and making her escape, 
when the door opened and a young girl appeared, 
hovering with evident hesitation on the threshold 
— a pretty young girl who looked like an expen- 
sive doll. 

Guilbert leaped to his feet, surprised not only at 
the new-comer's dainty charm, but at something 
which meant even more to him than mere beauty. 
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He had seen the likeness of his distant cousin, 
Mrs. Barton -Pole, among his elder brother's 
possessions, and though that had been years 
ago, he instantly recognised the resemblance be- 
tween those vanished attractions and these great 
black eyes, this little pink button of a mouth, and 
this soft cloud of dusky hair. 

The theory which had brought him post-haste to 
Dieppe in spite of threatening danger burst now 
like a bubble. For a moment he stood bowing, 
dazed, unable to collect his senses, which had 
been shaken by so severe a shock ; then, knowing 
that much depended upon his conduct during the 
next few minutes, he contrived to stammer ques- 
tioningly, "Mademoiselle Barton-Pole?" 

"I am Mademoiselle Montmorency," returned 
the girl, correcting him, with a hint of sharpness 
in her childlike voice. "Why have you come 
here to me?" she continued, slowly advancing 
into the room, but leaving the door wide open. 
Doubtless she had refused a chaperone, while 
conceding something to les convenances. 

Guilbert paused before answering her question. 
All his mental preparation for this interview had 
been worse than wasted. Perhaps the time spent 
in coming to Dieppe for the sake of it had been 
wasted too ; yet he was loth to think that. He 
had meant to take advantage of a woman's fears, 
which he intended to raise by hinting that he was 
in possession of a guilty secret which he, too, must 
be paid to keep. But surely this young, fragile 
little girl of seventeen could have no guilty secret? 
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It was a blow to find that Maude Barton-Pole 
was alive and in the flesh, unharmed, apparently 
in no distress, presumably not a prisoner, but a 
voluntary exile. Yet, after all, a secret there must 
be ; or why was she in Dieppe calling herself 
Mademoiselle Montmorency, while Miss Annesley 
was in England passing as Maude Barton-Pole? 

Yes, there was doubtless a secret. That was 
hardly the question ; but how was he to pluck it 
out while hypnotising this girl into the supposition 
that he was already perfectly familiar with all its 
details? And when he had done this— if he could 
do it — how was he to make the discovered secret 
best serve his own ends ? 

Never had he felt more need of mental dexterity. 
But having hesitated for so short a time that it 
could hardly have been detected as hesitation, he 
began the battle of wits simply and actually by 
telling something which was near the truth. 

"It was from Mademoiselle Helen Annesley 
that I learned your address," he announced diplo- 
matically. This was more non-committal than if 
he had said that Miss Annesley had sent him. 

"Helen gave you my address?" Maude ex- 
claimed. " How extraordinary ! " 

" I did not say that she gave it, mademoiselle," 
replied Guilbert, feeling his way. 

"Are you a relation of Nell's? " the girl went on. 

"Nell!" Miss Barton-Pole spoke of the other 
as "Nell." They were, then, friends; they had 
been working together ; for some reason as yet a 
mystery they had played into each other's hands. 
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This made matters more difficult for him, because 
if Helen Annesley had done Maude Barton-Pole 
no wrong, his case disappeared. He might 
threaten as he had threatened the other girl, but — 
or no. A far cleverer idea suddenly shot through 
his brain. 

"I am not a relation of hers — no, indeed," he 
asseverated, "though I went to her at first ex- 
pecting to claim cousinship. I was deceived by 
the name she is wearing. But that was soon over, 
and I have come to you, dear mademoiselle, to 
offer you such help as a true cousin may offer." 

"A cousin?" echoed Maude, surprised and half 
incredulous. 

"A cousin. Ch&re mademoiselle, have you never 
heard the name of Raoul Guilbert?" 

The girl's face brightened. "Oh, of course. 
Why, that was the name of the relation who was 
so devoted to my sweet mamma, and who went to 
see her in India after she married. It was to him 
that papa was so " She broke off embarrassed. 

"Can it be possible that you were about to say 
1 cruel'? If you were — and if you will not be 
offended at my frankness, mademoiselle — you 
would have said no more than the truth. It nearly 
broke my poor brother's heart." 

" He was your brother, then ? I thought it could 
not have been you. You are — you are too 
young." 

"I am eight-and-twenty, mademoiselle. My 
brother was much older. You have no idea what 
a grief it was to him that he was obliged to lose 
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sight of his dearly loved relation, your mother. 
Among the last words he said to me before his 
death, poor fellow, were these : i Find my sweet 
cousin Maude's daughter, and lay your chivalrous 
friendship an offering at her feet. Also, if her one 
remaining parent have not changed, it may be that 
she will one day need a friend.' " 

" Oh, how much I have needed one!" exclaimed 
Maude, carried away by the young man's high- 
flown language, the eloquence of his dark eyes, 
and what she conceived to be the romance of the 
situation. " I am glad to know you, Monsieur 
Guilbert, though even now I can't understand how 
it is that you have found — that you have come to 



me." 



" Would it be too much to ask that you should 
call me Cousin Anatole?" pleaded Guilbert effu- 
sively. 

At heart the little schoolgirl was a coquette — her 
mother over again. It was agreeable suddenly to 
be presented with a handsome cousin, evidently 
ready to devote himself heart and soul to her 
interests, and the unexplained mystery of his 
presence appealed to her innate love of the senti- 
mental, the dramatic. She felt, and had felt for 
many days, though not as intensely as at this 
moment, that she was living one of those yellow- 
covered French romances which, by the aid of 
her favourite among the maids at Madame de 
Lupigny's, she had often smuggled into school. 

" Cousin Anatole," she repeated slowly, with 
an upward look, and then a quick downward 
p 
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flutter of black lashes. She wondered what Maxime 
would think of the new relationship ; but even if 
Maxime were to be a little jealous, that would not 
destroy the zest of the situation, rather the con- 
trary. And certainly a girl, even if affianced, had 
the right to welcome a cousin. "I think I may 
call you that," she went on. "And for you — why, 
I must be to you i Cousin Maude.' " 

" If I daredl " half whispered Guilbert. With a 
graceful gesture, aping humility and respectful 
admiration, he took her childish hand, and raising 
it to his lips, kissed it, smiling as he did so ; for 
it seemed to him that he was getting on very well. 
Here was the real heiress. What if he should 
have the luck to capture her apparently im- 
pressionable young heart? Oh, if only that brutal 
Englishman who happened to be her father were 
not dead, or if this little lady could be kept from 
learning the real truth about the encounter by the 
riverside! 

Perhaps it would be well to give his own version 
of the affair before she could hear any other, for, 
once prejudiced in his favour, second impressions 
would not so readily take root in her mind. 

Maude laughed, and only pretended to draw her 
hand away before his lips had actually pressed 
it. "You seem to have daredl" she remarked 
coquettishly. 

"I have dared much and — endured not a little 
to come to you, my cousin Maude," he retorted, 
dwelling caressingly upon the name. "If I had 
not been sure that you needed a friend who would 
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die for you, perhaps had I known in the beginning 
all that I must face, I would have held back. But 
I was sure, and, being sure, I would have gone 
through far more than I have for your sake." 

Maude began to look frightened. " What can 
you mean, Cousin Anatole?" she questioned. 
"You speak as if — as if something strange had 
happened." 

1 ' May I tell you all ? " He pushed forward the 
easiest chair for her, as they had not sat down, and 
when she had seated herself, expectantly, he drew 
up another chair, that was lower and smaller, so 
that he might seem to be sitting at her feet and 
looking up to her face as he told the story which, 
even now, he was trying with desperate haste to 
patch together. He had required a moment or so 
of delay to arrange the details, and the business of 
the two chairs had given it to him. 

"After my brother's death," he began (not think- 
ing it necessary to explain how many years ago that 
event had happened), " I began to search for you. 
It was only a short time ago, however, that I was 
able to discover your whereabouts. I went to 
Passy, alas ! only to learn that you had left the 
school of Madame de Lupigny" (names lend 
realism to tales otherwise doubtful, and Guilbert 
needed every touch of that sort he could give). 
" Madame informed me, when I spoke of our 
relationship, that you were already in England 
with your father, who had lately inherited a title. 
I know England well. Though I had certain en- 
gagements in France, I gladly threw them over for 
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the sake of keeping my promise to my dead 
brother, and the pleasure I hoped for from meet- 
ing you. 

"Well?" inquired Maude breathlessly, when he 
paused. 

" Ah, ch&re cousine, it was not well. It was not 
difficult to find the residence of Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole, whose name was in many of the English 
papers, with paragraphs describing his brave deeds 
as a soldier. It is a pity that a man can be a good 
soldier, and still — but I will leave you to judge. 
Madame de Lupigny had shown me your photo- 
graph" (he said this doubtfully, for it would be 
awkward for him if no such photograph were in 
existence, but Maude's face showed him that he 
had not blundered). " You can figure to yourself 
my surprise, then, when I saw the young lady who 
was known in England as Miss Barton-Pole." 

i 'Oh, I hope you didn't betray her!" almost 
shrieked Maude, with wide eyes and clasped 
hands. 

This exclamation proved a point which he had 
been debating in his mind, and he was glad to 
have arrived at certainty. There was no doubt 
now that this girl was in the full secret of the 
other's masquerade. 

"You have a poor opinion of my tact, dear 
cousin," he returned, with gentle reproach. " I 
kept my counsel as far as the outside world was 
concerned, and it was not till later that I even — but 
I must explain to you other things before I come 
to that part of my story. 
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" I lived in the neighbourhood of the house 
where your father was visiting, near the Thames, 
that I might watch the development of events, 
myself unnoticed. I saw the young lady who 
called herself Miss Barton-Pole flaunting about 
in the most magnificent costumes and jewels — oh, 
such jewels, my cousin 1 She has a ring for every 
finger. In the evenings, at places of entertain- 
ment, she wears a splendid necklace, fit for a 
dowager-duchess rather than a young girl ; but 
your father has become infatuated. There is 
nothing she asks for she is not to have. It is 
already the talk of the county, though of course 
she is believed to be Sir Miles' daughter. They 
say that, rich as he is, if he goes on for long at 
his present rate he will impoverish himself. The 
story is that the young lady has asked for a bank 
balance of her own, and has been given fifty thou- 
sand pounds to do with as she likes." 

Monsieur Guilbert had been watching Maude's 
face as he talked, and was delighted by the change 
in it. 

" Seeing all this, hearing all this, and knowing 
what I did," he went on, " I determined to have a 
conversation with the lady, and learn, in your 
interests, what was her motive, what her right in 
making such extravagant use of everything that 
should belong to my cousin. At last, in the village 
near the house where she was staying — the name 
of the village is Marlow — I met her. She was just 
about to drop into a pillar-box a post-card, but so 
greatly was she startled at the manner of my 
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address that instead of the post-card going into 
the wide mouth of the pillar-box it fell to the 
ground, where for a few minutes it lay unobserved 
by either of us. What became of it later I will 
presently explain. But— can you guess the story 
she told me, my cousin Maude?" 

"I — I think I would rather not guess," stam- 
mered Maud, very pale and anxious-looking now. 
" I would rather hear it from you." 

Guilbert racked his brain to think of the thing 
which would anger the girl above all others. " She 
admitted," he continued, "that she was masquer- 
ading in your place, but she said that it was 
because you were in love with a young horse 
jockey, a fellow your father would never hear 
of your marrying, and also that you wished to go 
upon the music-hall stage. The secret was not to 
come out until you were married and had made 
your first appearance in public." 

Poor Maude had flushed very red. The man 
had hit by accident upon a tale so near, though so 
far from the truth, that she was to be pardoned, 
perhaps, for believing that he really had heard the 
slander from Helen Annesley's lips. 

"How dare Nell tell you anything so horrid, 
and call my Maxime a horse jockey ! " she ex- 
claimed, patting with her little foot in lively 
vexation. 

So there was a " Maxime " ! Guilbert could not 
keep his face from falling. He remembered his 
cordial welcome from the young woman who had 
been reproached in a stage aside by her mother, 
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and he guessed with chagrin that he had been 
mistaken for Maxime by one who had never seen 
that gentleman. 

"I am certainly engaged," Maude continued, 
with dignity, "but to an officer in the French 
Army, of good family and position. If I don't 
wish my father to know until too late to prevent 
my marriage, it is only because he has a wicked, 
unreasonable prejudice against men of my mother's 
nation. And Nell has no right to tell a stranger 
anything at all without my permission." 

"Ah, I am afraid she is doing many things that 
she has no right to do," sighed Monsieur Guilbert, 
looking infinitely mysterious. 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE NOBILITY OF MONSIEUR GUILBEHT 

"f~**0 on. Tell me everything I " impatiently 

VJT cried the girl. 

"Do you not begin to understand?" asked 
Guilbert, bitterly chagrined that his cousin was be- 
trothed, and obliged again at short notice to change 
his tactics. If there were time he might learn some- 
thing of Monsieur Maxime's antecedents which 
would injure that young gentleman in the eyes of 
his jiancee, but at present he could hope to make 
no coup of this sort in his own interests, as 
unfortunately he knew nothing of Maxime, not 
even his surname. Still, Guilbert reflected, though 
at the moment it was useless to aspire toward 
more than knightly friendship with the little 
heiress, he could retain and increase the regard 
she was beginning to feel for him — which might 
prove useful later — and turn his attention from 
love to finance. She must be made to feel that he 
bad earned her warm gratitude, and it would go 
hard with him if she did not see, quite of her own 
accord, that his services ought to be substantially 
rewarded. 

216 
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"You are so innocent, so guileless, that it is 
hard for you to suspect guile in others," he went 
on. "You do not seem to comprehend, my 
cousin, that already you have been robbed of fifty 
thousand pounds in money — and who knows how 
much in jewels — by a clever young woman who is 
losing no time in feathering her own nest. She 
has been poor, perhaps she knows the evils of 
poverty, and she is determined to provide against 
them for the future, now that, through you, her 
chance has come." 

"I could not have believed it of Helen!" 
ejaculated Maude. " She was so reluctant to help 
me with this plan at first " 

"You mean that she appeared reluctant. That 
is part of her cleverness. From what I have seen 
of her I should say that the instant the scheme was 
proposed she was ready to do anything to carry it 
through. But it would not have been wise to let 
you see that she was too eager." 

" All the family jewels of which my godmother 
has told me 1 " sighed Maude. " It must be those 
that she has persuaded Papa to take out of the 
bank for her. But, thank goodness, at least I 
shall by-and-by have those back again — whenever 
it suits me to confess all the truth." 

"Unless you confess the truth soon, dear 
cousin," declared Guilbert dramatically, "I fear 
that you will get nothing back. And it was of 
this danger that I came here to warn you. The 
young woman in whose honour you have placed 
the trust of your loyal nature has conceived a plot 
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so audacious, so astonishing, that I should 
scarcely have believed it possible, had she not 
betrayed it to me with her own lips." 

Maude looked at him, large-eyed and vaguely 
horrified, too deeply impressed to speak. 

" When we met, as I told you, at the pillar post- 
box," Guilbert continued, " I ventured to reproach 
the lady who is honoured by wearing your name 
for the manner in which she was abusing your 
confidence, and she lost her temper " 

" Nell has a hot temper," interposed Maude. 
"I have seen her furious." 

"She flew into a passion because I accused 
her of using every opportunity for enriching 
herself " 

" Think of her getting Papa to give her all that 
money I " Maude broke in again, almost tearful 
over her own injuries, "when she hasn't even 
answered my letter telling her how dreadfully I 
wanted a few pounds and begging her to send me 
something at once I " 

"You see, she thinks that she has you in her 
power now," explained Guilbert, revelling in the 
retribution he was piling up against the girl who 
had scorned him. "She believes that you can do 
nothing to hurt her while she is able to upset 
your plans." 

Maude's little face blanched. " Oh, if she 
should do that ! x Anything but that ! " 

"Yet it is that and nothing else which she 
means to do, if she is not prevented. In her 
anger she was imprudent enough to betray herself 
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for the mean triumph of proving to me my power- 
lessness to injure her. You have heard that if a 
person has committed a fault it is easier to obtain 
forgiveness through confessing than allowing 
someone else a chance of telling first? It is this 
principle that your treacherous friend has decided 
to act upon. Having fascinated Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole in the character of a daughter so that there 
is nothing on earth he is not ready to do for her, 
she will throw herself upon his mercy, and confess 
everything, vowing that you over-persuaded her 
to act the part she is playing." 

Maude sprang from her chair, her black eyes 
bright with a dangerous light. "The wretch! 
the traitor ! " she panted. 

"No words are too bad for her. But there is 
worse to come. When a beautiful girl stoops to 
trade upon her beauty — for she ts beautiful, that 
we must admit — there is little she cannot do with 
one of us infatuated men. Her tears will melt his 
resentment against the fraud, so far as she is 
concerned — she counts upon that — but what she 
has thrown off her own shoulders will fall upon 
yours. She had the impudence to boast that this 
would be so ! When she has made herself appear 
an angel of light, her only fault generosity, you a 
monster of ingratitude, she will bid Sir Miles 
good-bye. But he will not be able to bear the 
thought of letting her go for ever out of his life. 
There is but one way of keeping her in the family. 
He must ask her to be his wife." 

" Oh !" screamed Maude. "Helen Annesley 
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in mamma's place ! Helen Annesley my step- 
mother ! " 

" Helen Annesley with everything that should 
be yours," added Guilbert. "You out in the 
cold, unforgiven, penniless." 

Maude burst into tears and stamped her foot. 
" But I can't be penniless 1 " she cried. " Maxime 
is all that is noble and splendid, yet he is poor, 
very poor. We should not be able to live on his 
pay as a lieutenant. I have calculated all along 
that Papa would be obliged to provide for us, and 
so has Maxime, who is far from mercenary. He 
cares nothing for money itself, but he would not 
have dragged me down to starvation, he is too 
honourable." 

"Quite so," drily acceded the Frenchman, who 
could thoroughly appreciate Maxime's point of 
view, and his noble way of expressing it. "To 
be defrauded of your just rights would be a 
terrible thing for you and your fianci. Shocked 
at Miss Annesley's perfidy, I remonstrated with 
her, threatening to expose her machinations. 
Frightened at her own recklessness in showing 
me her hand in a fit of anger, she at once veered 
round, grew pale, stammered, assured me that she 
had been only joking, to try my loyalty to my 
cousin. She had meant none of the wicked 
things she had threatened. 'Why/ said Miss 
Annesley, 'she had but a moment ago posted a 
card to her dear friend Maude, telling her that 
money would be sent, assuring her that all was 
going well,' as was indeed the truth. 
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"With this, and with one impulse, we both 
looked down at the mouth of the pillar-box, and 
at that moment I saw for the first time the post- 
card on the ground. I stooped ; the address was 
uppermost, and though the lady, seeing what I 
would be at, stooped also and snatched the card 
out of my hand, tearing it as she did so (whether 
on purpose or no, I cannot say), she had not 
been quick enough to keep me from reading the 
address. I have a good memory, and I am not 
slow at what in England they call i putting two 
and two together.' The card was addressed to 
Mademoiselle Montmorency, yet she had said it 
was for you. Unless she had spoken falsely, 
then you were living at Dieppe as Mademoiselle 
Montmorency. I determined to take the chance 
— and now you will comprehend how I found 
you, though with no help from your former 
friend." 

"Oh, how thankful I am to you for warning 
me!" breathed Maude. "Though I'm in such 
a dreadful position, I don't see how I am going 
to punish that wicked, wicked girl." 

" Let me help you with my advice, dear cousin," 
pleaded Guilbert, "and perhaps together we may 
arrive at a solution of the puzzle. But I have not 
done with my story yet, and you cannot fully 
realise how serious is the situation until you have 
heard the end. 

"Miss Annesley, when she had got the card 
away from me — hoping, no doubt, that I had not 
been able to read the address — went on insisting 
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that she meant to keep faith with you. If I 
wished for proof of this, she would give it to me 
— positive proof — provided I would meet her next 
day at a certain hour and a certain place which 
she named. 

4 'So great was her dramatic art, her power of 
dissimulation, that even I, who ought to have 
been wiser, was half deceived. I did not know 
what to think. Before taking the grave step I 
mentioned, I was willing to be sure of my facts, 
and if she could really prove her innocence, for 
your sake I should be glad to accept her vindica- 
tion. She refused to explain in advance the 
nature of the evidence she had promised to give 
me, except to say that I could not doubt it, and — 
I walked into her trap. 

' 'She had asked me to meet her early in the 
morning on what they call the towing-path, by 
the Thames side. I went, promptly at the hour. 
The lady was already there, but not alone. With 
her was a man. I grew suspicious, yet I kept 
my part of the bargain. 'This, Papa,' said she 
when I had arrived before her and was taking 
off my hat, 'this is Monsieur Anatole Guilbert, 
brother of the gentleman you will remember in 
India.' 

"Without giving me an instant's warning the 
man sprang upon me like a tiger. I was un- 
armed, I had not even a walking-stick; still, I 
defended myself as well as I could, though the 
surprise had been complete. He struck me again 
and again with his heavy cane; even now my 
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arms and shoulders are covered with bruises, 
while on my cheek you can see a scar — an honour- 
able scar, since it was received in your service. 

"But I am no coward, dear cousin, and my 
blood being up, I had twice my natural strength, 
I succeeded, after being severely hurt, in wresting 
the stick from your father (who had begun calling 
me names between strokes), and I would in my 
indignation have turned the weapon against the 
owner, had he not suddenly snatched from his 
pocket a revolver " 

" Horrible I " cried Maude, " My poor mamma 
suffered tortures from his fierce temper, I cannot 
think of him as a father." 

"Which he aimed at me," went on Guilbert, 
too much carried away by the flood of his own 
imagination to stop for her interruption. "I 
struck up the revolver with the cane, meaning 
merely to defend myself, but to my dismay it went 
off and Sir Miles fell back." 

"Wounded?" gasped the girl. 

"Not seriously," Guilbert replied, though his 
eyes dropped from hers. " I stopped to ascertain, 
as far as possible, that his condition need cause no 
alarm, and then I thought not of myself, but of 
you. There was no time to waste if you were to 
be saved. If I waited longer, false stories might 
be told, and I might be arrested for assaulting Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole — for there had been no witness 
save the lady, and, after all that I have told you, 
you can guess what her evidence would be worth. 
She had schemed to prevent my reaching you, in 
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case I had read the address on the post-card, and 
she would stop at nothing to ensure success. 
With this reflection in my mind I left her alone 
with Sir Miles, took train for Newhaven, and — 
that was yesterday — arrived at Dieppe early this 
morning. Now, dear cousin, you have heard all 
that I have to tell." 

i i It is terrible," said Maude. " If you had not 
told it in such a way, proving everything as you 
went on, I could hardly have believed it of Helen 
Annesley. Such awful ingratitude! I gave her 
money to keep her brother out of prison, and this 
is the way she repays me. She would rob me of 
everything. Oh, if Maxime were here 1 " 

"I am here," Guilbert reminded her. In his 
estimation the important thing to dwell upon was 
not the ingratitude of others, but her gratitude 
towards him. " I have already done what I could. 
I only wait your bidding to do more." 

"You have been wonderful," replied Maude, 
quicker to take up the cue, perhaps, because he 
was a man, young and good-looking, than if he 
had been a woman, or older and less interesting. 
" If I can get my own again you must ask what 
you like of me, and it will not be too much." 

"Thank you a thousand times!" exclaimed 
Guilbert, again kissing her hands. "I will re- 
mind you of that most generous offer when I 
have been able, to help you still further to regain 
your own. I do not think you will be one to 
forget." 

" I never forget my friends," responded Maude, 
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with dignity, "But for Heaven's sake tell me 
what is to be done now." 

"You should go at once to Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole and forestall the traitor by telling who you 
are. Say nothing of me, for that would only 
prejudice your father against you. He hates me 
for my brother's sake, and because I'm a French- 
man ; he will hate me still more bitterly since the 
affair of yesterday. Speak as if entirely upon your 
own initiative." 

" That is the difficulty," said Maude. " I can't 
go until Maxime — Monsieur Maxime de St. Cyr — 
can get leave and we can be married. It would 
be dreadful to lose all the money, but I would 
rather do even that than lose Maxime. And I 
certainly should lose him, if Papa heard the truth 
before we were married. Oh, that reminds me — 
Helen may have betrayed me already. He may 
come here, and take me away, and hide me from 
Maxime. We should be lost to each other for 



ever." 



"He can certainly not travel for a few days," 
Guilbert assured her, for once taking refuge in 
the truth. "In that regard you are safe for a 
little time. But you would not run the risk 
of " 

"No — no!" resolutely broke in Maude. "I 
won't risk anything till I'm married. It's no good 
trying to persuade me." 

"Then, will not Monsieur de St. Cyr get leave 
at once? Every hour may count." 

"He must — that is the only thing!" exclaimed 
Q 
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the girl. "I might telegraph. But there's so 
little one can say in a telegram, which other eyes 
may read. And a letter takes so long." 

"Let me go to him, dear cousin, and impress 
upon him the urgency of the case/ 9 implored 
Guilbert. "If he really loves you, he will not 
let anything stand in the way of claiming you 
without delay." 

" If he really loves me ! " repeated Maude, with 
a danger signal in her eyes, a hint of anger in her 
voice. ''Of course he loves me. I should hate 
anyone for ever who even suggested that he 
didn't." 

This was a timely warning for Monsieur Guil- 
bert, who had had a brilliant inspiration when 
he offered to go in search of Maxime. But he 
began to see that to work it out might be too 
risky, and place him in the humiliating position 
of the dog who dropped his piece of meat to 
snap at the shadow. He would still go to 
Maxime, but he would think twice before trying 
to play the perilous game he had for a moment 
meditated. 

"Who could help loving you?" he ventured to 
sigh aloud. "Monsieur de St. Cyr is the most 
fortunate man in existence, and with your per- 
mission I will tell him with my own lips what 
I have told you. The rest is for him. You and 
he will go to England together." 

"First, we'll be married in Scotland," Maude 
insisted. " But that will not take long. Then no 
power on earth can separate us." 
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Guilbert reflected that the French marriage laws 
could easily do so ; but Maxime would play no 
tricks with an heiress. 

"You will thwart your treacherous friend," he 
went on, "and then, I pray, you will not forget 
your loyal one." 

"How I wish that you were poor," ejaculated 
the girl, " so that when I'm rich I might get you 
to accept a great deal of money to show you how 
thankful I am for all you've done ! " 

"Alas ! you have your wish, my cousin. I am 
so poor that even these little journeyings to and 
fro on your behalf have nearly reduced me to 
beggary. I would be foolish to let my pride keep 
me from confessing that to one so sympathetic." 

Maude's generous impulses were really interested 
now, though it was hard to detach her thoughts 
for a moment from her important little self and her 
own dilemma. She drew off three or four sparkling 
rings with which her little fingers were heavily 
weighted, and held them out to him in the pink 
palm of her hand. 

"Here, take these," she cried. "You must! 
They are all I have, for I'm extravagant, and have 
spent more money than I'd expected. I daren't 
give you everything, as I must keep some for 
myself, because Helen Annesley is sure not to 
send me any more money now — the cruel creature. 
You will need every centime you can raise on 
these things to repay what you've spent for me 
and to take you to Maxime." 

"It is true," Guilbert admitted, "that I must 
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have money if I am to reach him. Otherwise, 

nothing would induce me " 

" Oh, don't speak of it again I I was fond of the 
rings, but I could make no better use of them. 
And it's only an earnest of what I'll do if you 
send Maxime to me in time. I can hardly wait 
to see him, to belong to him, and then — then to 
spoil the plans of that wicked girl 1 " 



CHAPTER XVII 
" WHERE'S NELL?" 

THE events which closely followed upon that 
strange affair by the riverside were all part 
of the same nightmare-dream to Helen. Some- 
how, she must have lived through them ; she must 
have known at the time what was happening, that 
people came running and asked her questions, 
that a surgeon from Marlow was sent for, that 
by-and-by, after what must have seemed a long 
time, men carried Sir Miles, still unconscious, away 
from the towing-path where he had lain to a road 
where a carriage had been ordered to meet him. 
But afterwards six words had rung in her head 
like the sound of bells, and no other memory 
had been clear: "I'm afraid the wound's dan- 
gerous." 

No doubt the surgeon had spoken them ; but 
the girl was not sure even of that. She only knew 
that she had heard them, and they had struck 
sharp as a knife in her breast. If he died, he 
would be dying for her, for he had been shot in 
her defence. 

Everything that had happened before seemed a 
long, long time ago. She had forgotten that she 
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was after a fashion engaged to Tom Lawrence — 
almost had she forgotten that there was such a 
young man as Tom ; and she was vaguely sur- 
prised and vexed when he met the carriage, having 
heard the bad news. It shocked her that he should 
call her "darling" and strive to comfort her by 
soothing whispers. She did not wish to be 
soothed, and the whispers seemed to fray the 
edges of her nerves. 

"Supposing he really were your father, my 
sweet," he said with the most laudable intentions, 
when the surgeon was examining the wound in 
Sir Miles' own room. "Think how much worse 
you would feel then ! " 

Nell turned away from him. "I couldn't feel 
worse," were the words that came quivering up 
from her heart to her lips, but she held them back 
and did not speak. 

"Of course, Sir Miles is a splendid fellow, and 
it would be an awful pity if after his grand fight- 
ing record he should be finished at home by a 
coward like that," Tom went valiantly on. " But 
then, after all, he's really nothing to you — that is, 
hardly more than a stranger." 

"Oh, don't/" exclaimed Nell. And she won- 
dered why she hated Tom Lawrence. 

"I won't, then," said poor Tom humbly. "I 
was only trying to get you to look on the bright 
side of things, even if he died, you know." 

But the girl could bear no more, and fled from 
him — fled, too, from Lady Lawrence, who would 
have intercepted her on the way to her room with 
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more comforting words addressed to the sorrowing 
daughter of a father in peril of death. 

No, she could not feel worse, she told herself 
again, as she stood by a window of her pretty 
bedroom looking out musingly over lawn and 
river. But why — why did it seem to her that the 
whole world would be dark without this one man 
whom she had been so carefully instructed to 
dislike and distrust? She could not answer her 
own question. There appeared to be no tangible 
reason why his life should be of more importance 
to her than Tom's, or Maude's, or both theirs 
together, or all the lives of all the friends whom 
she could think of rolled into one. 

Perhaps, she thought, this might be because it 
was in avenging an insult to her that he had been 
hurt. Yes, that must be it ; although her imagina- 
tion could not help to lighten her load of misery 
when she pictured the event having happened 
through a different cause. 

" I think — if we hadn't had that quarrel I could 
have borne it better," she informed herself. "I 
was so cross ; I said such hateful things. And he 
— he had been so kind." The last word came with 
a sob, which felt as if it were tearing her heart up 
by the roots. 

She knew that it would do her good to cry. 
But if she gave up to a fit of crying, she could 
not waylay the surgeon when he finished the 
examination that was proceeding now. And the 
girl had an odd, jealous wish to be the first who 
heard the verdict. She had run away from Tom 
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and his mother, and if she went out again it would 
be to risk being intercepted once more by one or 
both of them, yet she was devoured by a restless- 
ness that grew and gave her no respite. 

Ten minutes had not passed since the surgeon 
had shut himself up with Sir Miles, yet they were 
to Helen like ten times ten. She was afraid that 
she was too late — afraid that the man must have 
gone and she had missed him. But there was 
a tall clock on the landing which she could see as 
she walked up and down the corridor waiting, and 
that told her how short the time had really been. 

So she went on, up and down, up and down, 
thankful only for one thing, that no well-meaning 
person came to comfort her and "take her mind 
off" the suspense. Every time that in her walk 
she came near the landing she bent over the 
banisters and looked down at the clock. Surely 
there must be something wrong with the hands* 
It was not natural that they should move so 
slowly. 

She was gazing at the big white face reproach- 
fully, watching to see if the hands did actually 
move like those on other clocks, when a slight 
noise made her start and turn. The sound had 
been the opening of Sir Miles' door. The 
surgeon was just coming out. 

Helen flew to him, to ask a question ; and then, 
just as she was about to utter it, she found that 
she could not speak. She only stood staring with 
great wistful eyes and lips apart — " like an idiot," 
she would have thought if she had had self- 
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consciousness enough to know what she did, or 
what she left undone. * 

But of course Mr. Potter, the Marlow surgeon, 
thought such emotion as he read in the beautiful 
pale face very fitting and proper in a girl' who 
waited for news of life and death for her father. 
He knew well what she wanted to ask, and had no 
need to wait for the question that would not come. 

" It is not so bad as I feared," he said briskly, 
with his professional air. " It's the old story ; 
if the bullet had gone an inch lower and more to 
the right, Sir Miles would have been dead before 
I could reach him. But we haven't to bother 
about that. A miss is as good as a mile, you 
know, my dear young lady ; and I hope we'll have 
your father round again before long. He's weak, 
for he's lost a lot of blood, but I've extracted the 
little leaden beast that did the mischief. Would 
you like to have it?" 

Helen was surprised to hear herself saying yes, 
she would like to have it. But it was true; at 
least, she could not bear to let this man keep such 
a thing, or — to think that some day it might be 
Maude's. 

In a matter-of-fact manner Mr. Potter took some 
small object from his pocket and put it in the 
girl's hand. She did not look, but the touch of 
the round, cold bit of lead — knowing what it was 
and what it had so nearly done — thrilled her, and 
her fingers closed tightly over it. " I shall always 
keep this," was the thought in her mind. 

"Everything's done that can be done for the 
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moment," the surgeon went on, "but Sir Miles 
will have to be carefully looked after. There must 
be a trained nurse, of course, and there happens 
to be a woman in Marlow who stayed to rest a few 
days after nursing a fever patient I'll see about 
securing her ; and she ought to be here within an 
hour. Meanwhile, will you sit with him? I'll 
send in something he's to take." 

" Is he — unconscious still?" Nell faltered. 

"No; he came to himself just after the ex- 
amination." 

"Then — perhaps I" — it was on the tip of her 
tongue to say — "perhaps I had better not go in." 
But that would have sounded strangely in the 
surgeon's ears, and she checked herself in time, 
blushing deeply. 

" I don't think, though," Mr. Potter went on, 
"that his mind is quite normal. He seemed 
rather dazed — but it's nothing which need worry 
you. By the way, Miss Barton-Pole, is your 
name ' Nell ' ? If it is, he wants you with him, 
and thought a few moments ago that he was 
talking to you. * Where's Nell?' were the first 
words he spoke, as he opened his eyes, coming 
back to consciousness again." 

Suddenly there was a stinging sensation in 
Helen's lids, and two great tears rolled down her 
cheeks almost before she could turn away her 
head. "Yes, my name is Nell," she replied. 
" I'll go to him." She moved away a step or two, 
and then came back, looking straight into the 
little man's eyes. " Are you sure now that he will 
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get well?" she asked. "Don't tell me things to 
encourage me unless — unless they're really true." 

"I'm sure," he answered, " humanly sure — 
unless something unforeseen should occur to cause 
a relapse. Excitement of every kind must, of 
course, be avoided for a few days, or I couldn't 
answer for the consequences. Fever might set in, 
or there might be other complications. But you 
who love him will guard him carefully, I know." 

Then, with a few more words of instruction 
as to what should be done, what not done, the 
surgeon hurried off. 

She, who loved him ! She, who loved him ! 
The words repeated themselves with a sound like 
an undertone of impish laughter in the girl's head. 
The man might better have said, She, who had 
almost told him that she hated him not four-and- 
twenty hours ago. 

Somehow, all her resentment had gone. She 
had half forgotten that Sir Miles had angered 
her so sorely by doubting her word, and remem- 
bered clearly only her sins against him. How 
sharply she had cried out that the sooner they 
parted and saw no more of each other, the 
better, or words well-nigh as harsh ; and how 
the sternness in his face had faded into pale 
chagrin in the white revealing light of the moon ! 
But, in spite of all that, he had nearly given his 
life for her this morning, and now his first con- 
scious words had been, " Where's Nell ? " 

Softly she opened the door and went in. Before 
the final and most thorough examination of the 
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wound had begun they had got him into bed. 
His hands lay outside the silk coverlet, and they 
looked very strong and brown. His face was 
turned half towards her as she entered, the eyes 
closed. He seemed younger so, almost boyish. 
She had not noticed before what long lashes he 
had, until now when they lay on the cheeks burnt 
by an Indian sun. She drew nearer, moving 
noiselessly. What a nice cleft he had in his chin ! 
A girl who really loved him would like that, and 
would think of it when calling up his features in 
absence. 

Would she not think of it, then, when she had 
her wish — when they were parted not to be to- 
gether any more? Involuntarily Nell closed her 
eyes for an instant, with a shuddering sigh. It 
was scarcely audible, yet the lashes which she 
had been studying suddenly lifted, and he looked 
straight into her face. Their eyes met, and she 
knew by his that he was conscious, or at least that 
he recognised her. 

" Nell — it's you," he said dreamily. " Did you 
— come of your own accord, or did they send 
you?" 

"I came of my own accord," she answered, 
close beside him now. 

" I'm glad — very glad of that. Does it mean — 
you've forgiven me?" 

"Oh ! — have you forgiven me?" 

"I oughtn't to have minded if you did — tell a 
little fib," he went on slowly, in a tired way, as if 
he were only half awake. "I suppose — girls are 
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like that. One must make — allowances. Still — I 
wish — I wish I hadn't seen those things in the — 
birthday present you gave me. Those notes — I 

didn't mean to read them, but " 

Then Nell knew. Yet she could not defend 
herself. Of what use would it be to explain 
1 ' That Tom isn't this Tom"? So when he 
paused, looking up at her askingly, she only 
said, "The doctor told me that you mustn't talk.' 9 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM 

SIR Miles Barton-Pole mended even faster, for 
a few days, than the surgeon had expected, 
but after those first days he seemed to have come 
to a standstill. There appeared no reason why he 
should not go on getting better as rapidly as he had 
begun, and his condition puzzled Mr. Potter, who 
even thought of suggesting that some great man 
should be summoned from town. But then, Sir 
Miles grew no worse, and to have another opinion 
might set him worrying about himself, though, 
it must be confessed, he had seemed rather in- 
different concerning that important question. What 
he wanted, he had insisted, was to be let alone 
and not bother people. He would soon be all 
right. 

Mr. Potter tried to lay his finger precisely on 
the hour and moment when his patient's improve- 
ment had ceased. Presently he was able to re- 
member that one morning he had left Sir Miles, 
prophesying jovially that the very satisfactory 
invalid would be "about again before anybody 
knew what had happened." Then, he had come 

a 3 8 
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back late in the afternoon to find Sir Miles gloomy, 
taciturn, and uninterested in everything in general 
— himself in particular. After that nothing had 
gone as well as before. Yet, so far as Mr. Potter 
had been able to discover, nothing had happened 
meanwhile to upset the patient. 

Now, however, he made still more careful in- 
quiries, and ascertained without doubt that Tom 
and Lady Lawrence were the only persons Sir 
Miles had seen in the suspected interval. 

Lady Lawrence was sure that she had said 
nothing which could have irritated or excited her 
guest. She had only talked a little — not a bit 
too much — about the forthcoming marriage of 
Miss Barton-Pole with her son. What, hadn't 
Mr. Potter heard? — but of course not! The 
engagement had only been quite settled a night 
or two before Sir Miles was hurt. It seemed so 
long ago now, however, that she had forgotten 
for the moment it could scarcely have gone beyond 
the family circle. 

That subject was certainly welcome to dear Sir 
Miles, for he was most pleased with the idea of 
the match. They had been friends of his for so 
long, and her son had visited him in India. All 
that she had said to Sir Miles (and she had warned 
him that he must let her do the talking) was that 
when they were married the young people might 
live half the year at River House and half the 
year with Sir Miles, in town or country ; and she 
had said she hoped Sir Miles would have pity 
on Tom and let the marriage be soon, as the 
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poor fellow was so desperately in love; and she 
had chatted a little about weddings she had seen, 
and what a beautiful bride dear Helen would 
make. 

Mr. Potter agreed with Lady Lawrence that 
there could have been nothing injurious to the 
patient in the conversation she had reported, since 
Sir Miles had already so willingly given his 
consent to the engagement And Mr. Tom 
Lawrence was called upon to state the nature of 
his communications during the few moments he 
had passed in Sir Miles' society on the day in 
question. 

He confessed to having talked about the fellow 
who had shot Sir Miles, and asking a few ques- 
tions, as well as giving such information as he 
had to give. There really hadn't been much in it. 
He had told Sir Miles that no trace of the cowardly 
brute had been found yet, though the police had 
begun to make inquiries as soon as any particulars 
had been elicited from Miss Barton-Pole. He had 
gone on to expatiate on the unfortunate delay in 
getting upon the man's track, owing to the con- 
fused descriptions given by the children who had 
from a distance witnessed the affair ; and he had 
said it was a pity that Nell had shown so much 
reluctance at first to speak out and tell what she 
could, though it was natural enough that she 
should hate being reminded of what she had gone 
through. 

This was all that Tom had to relate, and Mr. 
Potter thought it far more likely that such a dis- 
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cussion had proved too exciting for Sir Miles than 
the other, which related to so pleasing and peace- 
ful a subject as his daughter's marriage. It was 
even Mr. Potter's opinion that, lovely and charm- 
ing as Miss Barton-Pole was, so young a man as 
Sir Miles would find existence more agreeable 
without a grown-up, unmarried girl as a daughter. 
Sir Miles was rich — a soldier, good-looking, with 
just the sort of dashing, heroic reputation that 
attracted young women — and at his age he ought 
to enjoy a gay bachelor life, seasoned with a few 
agreeable flirtations, perhaps with an idea of 
marriage, far more than playing the part of 
4 * heavy father" to a girl who handicapped him 
with others of her sex by claiming him as a 
parent. 

This being Mr. Potter's point of view, he was 
ready to fancy Sir Miles brooding regretfully on 
the failure of justice to find a victim, to the 
detriment of his health. He urged Tom Lawrence 
and the others to assure the patient that every- 
thing possible was being done — as much as if he 
himself were able to be at the helm — and that the 
guilty man was certain very shortly to be found 
and arrested. 

Of course, everyone obeyed, and Sir Miles had 
the latest developments in the search for the 
would-be murderer dinned into his ears until one 
day he exclaimed, "Hang the fellow! If anybody 
mentions him again I shall almost want to follow 
his example." 

As it happened, it was to poor Tom whom he 
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made this ill-tempered retort, and the stricken 
young man confided later, to an adoring mother, 
that the look in his future father-in-law's eye at 
the moment had been little less than murderous. 
If he had not known what a good friend of 
his Sir Miles really was when in a normal state 
of mind, he should have been inclined to think 
that Nell's "Papa" did not approve of her 
choice. 

It was on the evening of this same day that 
Helen came to sit with Sir Miles while the nurse 
took a walk. Only a week had passed since the 
affray on the towing-path, but already the invalid 
declared it was " nonsense to keep the nurse on 
any longer " ; and from his bed he had been pro- 
moted to a sofa in a small sitting-room adjoining 
the bedroom, which had been given up to his 
sole use. All this looked encouraging, yet Mr. 
Potter was not deceived. Sir Miles had plenty 
of pluck and energy — rather too much of both 
for a man asked to consider himself an invalid — 
but he had no appetite, slept poorly, and every 
day his brown face looked thinner, more clearly 
cut. 

Before Nell went into the room this evening she 
had been charged by the surgeon with a special 
mission. "Look here, Miss Barton-Pole," Mr. 
Potter had called her aside to say confidentially, 
" I want you to do something for me. If it can be 
done, you're the person to do it. Just you find 
out from Sir Miles, either in a tactful, roundabout 
way, or by a straightforward question, whichever 
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your knowledge of him leads you to think best, 
whether there's anything preying on his mind. If 
there isn't — something that he's keeping away 
from everyone who wants to help him — why, I'm 
out in my reckoning, that's all. If there is, and 
you can get it from him, and cheer him up a bit, it 
will be half the battle." 

Nell had no confidence in her ability to carry 
out Mr. Potter's instructions. It seemed to her 
that anyone else in the house had more right to 
try, more chance of success than she. But she 
could not say this to the surgeon, and had merely 
murmured that she would "do her best." 

She had dressed early for dinner in one of 
several smart new frocks that Lady Lawrence had 
(much against the girl's will) selected for her at a 
famous Bond Street shop, the bill paid by Sir 
Miles; and this task being accomplished, she 
could sit with the invalid until the dinner-gong 
sounded. 

There had been rain all day — wind and rain that 
pelted against the windows, and provoked a 
melancholy moaning among the trees, especially 
the two great Lebanon cedars. It had been the 
sort of day which causes supersensitive people to 
feel oppressed with a vague sense that " something 
is going to happen" — something vague, unknown, 
yet the more ominous for that. Now that evening 
had closed in early with its weeping sky and dull 
grey twilight, a small fire had been lighted in Sir 
Miles' sitting-room, though the month was July. 
It was a wood fire — two or three miniature pine 
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logs heaped one over another, on the bright, old- 
fashioned andirons, while on top was a sprinkling 
of precious "driftwood" — a luxurious speciality 
upon which Lady Lawrence prided herself, and 
paid for at the rate of a guinea a small barrel, sent 
her by the fishermen's wives, who were paid to pick 
it up on the sea-shore. 

The driftwood, seasoned with salt and rich with 
store of copper, burned with wonderful lights of 
vivid colours, luminous as one might fancy the 
spirits of violets and roses, yellow daffodils too, 
and blue forget-me-nots. 

Sir Miles was staring into the fire as Helen 
came in, and there was enough still of the cold 
grey light filtering in through the windows to 
show her that his face was sad until it was forced 
to smile a greeting. 

"I wonder what you were thinking about?" 
she said. " You looked as if you were a thousand 
miles away." 

4 'So I was," he answered. "Thank you for 
bringing me back." 

This was a good opening for the experiment 
ordered by Mr. Potter, and Nell, with her heart 
beating fast, determined to insert an entering 
wedge. 

"Tell me about the place from which I've 
brought you back," she began again. 

"The place? It isn't in any geography, Nell. 
Yet most of us know it. Not you, of course. 
You're too young and, I trust, too happy. But 
most people — men, anyhow — when they come to 
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my age. Perhaps each of us has a different name 
for it. But it's the same place for all that." 

" What's your name for it? Maybe if you tell 
me it will turn out that I know it too." 

"I hope you never will. On my own private 
map it's called 'The Place of Mistakes.' It's 
not a gay or pretty place, for it's full of milestones 
that look as if they marked graves." 

"Oh, I do know it — I know it well I" the girl 
cried out impulsively. 

" You? But you've put none of those marking 
stones there." 

"Haven't I?" Nell returned, in schoolgirl 
fashion, answering him with a question. "You 
don't know anything about it." 

"Yet I once hoped — only a little while ago — 
that I should know you well ; that we'd be great 
friends ; that you'd tell me all your secrets, if you 
had any, and I'd tell you everything that you 
could be bothered hearing about me. But some- 
how, girlie, I don't quite know how, though I've 
just been asking myself for the hundredth and 
ninety-ninth time, we haven't hit it off. There's 
only one thing I'm sure of : it's my stupidity — my 
fault. And now I've lost my chance, for you've 
got someone else to tell the secrets to, someone 
else to be first." 

"Someone else?" echoed Nell, actually not 
knowing for the moment whom he could mean. 

"Why, yes; Lawrence, of course. I suppose 
I ought to practise calling him 'Tom,' and so I 
will if it would please you. Don't think I'm 
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jealous. I suppose it's being shut up in the 
house so much that's made me disagreeable, but 
I'm going to do my best to get over it. I might 
have known" — with bitterness — "that /couldn't 
expect to be first with any woman." 

"Oh," exclaimed the girl, speaking out her 
first thought before she had stopped to reflect 
upon it, "you could — you could! You are just 
the man of all others who might — that is, I mean, 
why not ? " 

He had raised himself on his right elbow (the 
left arm could not yet be used freely) and was 
looking straight into her face. It was this look 
that had. brought her back to self-consciousness 
and caused her to stammer out a lame ending to 
the sentence she had meant to finish differently. 

"Why not?" he echoed. " I thought you had 
answered that question satisfactorily to yourself, 
child. You showed me how I'd failed. You told 
me you wanted to get away from me, the sooner 
the better." 

"That was when I was angry because you said 
I was a liar." 

"Nell! I would not have dreamed of using 
such a word to you." 

"Oh, I don't care for words! It's their mean- 
ing. And you did mean that." Helen had quite 
forgotten Mr. Potter's instructions now; but at 
least, she had succeeded in rousing Sir Miles from 
his lethargy with tactics unprescribed. 

" t You weren't quite — frank with me. And I 
daresay I was brutal. But you must remember 
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I'm a soldier, with soldier's ways — blunt and 
straight to the point. I didn't like to think, just 
because you were a girl, that you were less 
scrupulously truthful than I." 1 • 

"I'm not," retorted Nell excitedly. "My 
fath — that is, I was always brought, up to hate 
a lie, and everything else cowardly." 

"Then why " . ; 

"I know what you were going to ask. You 
were going to say, 'Why did I tell one then?' 
Well, I didn't. I swear to you I didn't. I can't 
explain, even if you wish it now, but I told 
you the truth — whether you can believe that or 
not." 

"I do believe it, Nell," he answered. "When 
you speak to me like that, and look at me like 
that, I know, without any explanations, that some- 
how I did you an injustice, and I ask your 
pardon." 

"Yet it must seem strange and contradictory," 
the girl admitted, fired by his generosity to be 
generous too. . , , 

"That doesn't matter. If you forgive me, hold 
out your hand. That's what two Ynen do when 
they've quarrelled and made it up." : 

"But — do men keep on holding each other's 
hands ? " Nell laughed a little, ( for she had held 
out her hand obediently, and he h^d kept it in a 
strong, warm grasp. *< . 

"I don't know about that. \ But this — this is 
' metal more attractive.' What a dear little soft 
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thing a girl's hand is — anyway yours ! By Jove, 
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Nell, I haven't held a woman's hand as long as 
this since I was a boy of twenty ! " 

"And then — it was " She could not resist 

beginning the question, but she did not dare to 
finish it. Still, she had not drawn her hand away. 
He was an invalid and must be humoured. The 
doctor had said so. 

"Yes, it was — hers — my wife's. She was — 
my first love. She was seventeen and I nineteen 
when we met. But it only lasted a year — that is, 
of course, she was obliged to go away. India 
didn't agree with her, you know." 

His voice had changed suddenly, and Helen 
knew that he was ashamed of having been so near 
speaking of a woman's faults to the girl he 
believed to be that woman's daughter. But she 
would not have understood so much, perhaps, had 
it not been for Monsieur Guilbert and that story of 
his which had had the ring of truth. 

He went on more slowly. " Since then I've 
thought of no woman, and had little enough to do 
with any of them, until you and I met the other 
day. You don't know what that meeting — and 
finding you what you are — was to me, Nell. I've 
been rather a lonely fellow, and I've looked for- 
ward to its always being so. But suddenly I saw 
such a different picture of what life might be. It 
was a jolly picture — with you always for the 
central figure, and a home round you and me. 
That's the reason I've been so selfish and made 
you hate me for it, since Lawrence came in 
between. I " 
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"Oh, A*/" ejaculated Nell in an odd tone, 
which would have surprised Sir Miles if he had 
stopped to analyse it. 

" Yes. Nell, I told you a falsehood just now — 
for all my boasting of truthfulness. I said I 
wasn't jealous. That wasn't true. I am jealous, 
horribly, sickeningly jealous. I can't sleep at 
night for it. I can't — but I ought to be ashamed 
of myself for talking to you like this. It's said, 
and I can't unsay it ; but I am trying, child, not to 
be such a fiend and fool combined." 

"It — it can't be possible that it's that you're 
worrying about," awkwardly stammered Nell — 
" that this is keeping you from getting well?" 

" Oh, I'm getting well fast enough," said Sir 
Miles impatiently. "It's my mind, not my body, 
that's out of tune." 

"Well, it needn't be, for such a reason as 
that," returned Helen, gazing into the fire and 
letting her hand lie passively in his — because of 
Mr. Potter's orders. 

"What do you mean? But there, how should 
you understand? You're young, and you're in 
love. How could you understand what it will be 
to me to put my girl's hand — this little roseleaf 
and thistledown hand that I'm holding and could 
crush to pieces if I liked — out of mine into his, 
with my blessing?" 

" I may not be able to understand that," Nell 
admitted judicially, "but I can understand that 
I'm — not particularly anxious to have it there." 

" Where — here in mine? You've put away my 
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ring to make room for Lawrence's, and so I 
suppos e " 

" No, not in yours. You know what I mean." 

"No doubt I'm an idiot, but honestly I don't, 
for the only thing I can think of is that you mean 
you don't care for Lawrence, which, of course, 
isn't " 

"Yes— but it *." 

"Nell! You've promised to marry him!" 

" I don't think I ever have really. And besides, 
if I have it was because " 

"Because of what? You must tell me." 

"Don't say 'must.'" 

"There ! I'm afraid it's second nature with me 
to be domineering. I won't say 'must/ I'll say 
'please.'" 

"Then it was because — I was aggravated into it, 
when you had said I told I — I didn't tell the 
truth." 

"Good heavens! You weren't in love with 
him?" 

"Not the least in the world." 

"And — you're not now?" 

"Now, I think — I think I almost hate him." 

"You angel !" Sir Miles kissed the hand he 
had been grasping — grasping so hard that he 
had hurt it. "I never was so happy in my 
life." 

Already he looked another man. The languor 
in his eyes was gone, and they were dark and 
bright. There was a flush of colour under the 
brown on his thin cheeks. 
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" I — am very glad you're happy," said Helen, 
"whatever has caused it, though I can't see 
why you should care so much. You — we've 
only known each other a little more than a fort- 
night." 

4 * What a fortnight ! It's worth seventeen years. 
Don't you think I'm glad to keep you?" 

4 'We haven't — come to that question yet. 
Besides — it isn't me you care about, you know. 
Whatever sort of girl had met you there in Paris 
and said, * I'm your daughter,' you would have 
liked her just as much." (Nell despised herself 
for this speech and the hint it contained, but she 
was feeling so absurdly excited, so ridiculously 
happy — for no reason in particular — that she really 
was no longer accountable for her tongue's 
vagaries.) 

" You child ! You know whether that's true or 
not, don't you? You're the one girl for me, the 
pearl of all other girls. I'd have chosen you out 
of the whole world, and not have dared dream I'd 
have the luck to get you for mine. For you 
are mine again, aren't you, after these miserable 
days when the cloud has been between us, 
shutting away the sunshine I'd just been getting 
to expect?" 

" I shall have to keep my word to Mr. Lawrence 
now, I suppose," said Nell thoughtfully. 

" You'll do nothing of the kind. Do you 
think that I, of all men in the world, would let 
my girl make the horrible mistake of an unhappy 
marriage?" 
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" They all— expect it now." (She was speaking 
as if she were the real Maude Helen Barton-Pole, 
who had a right to people's love and respect. But 
then, it was difficult to keep herself mentally in her 
true place always in this strange jumble of circum- 
stances which made up the position.) 

" As if their ' expectations ' made any difference ! 
No, I'll save you the disagreeable necessity of 
breaking the ice, dear. Til explain to Tom (I 
don't mind calling the poor chap 'Tom' now 
that I'm to have the luxury of pitying him) and 
the others that it was all a mistake. And after- 
wards — after thanking them for their kindness 
to me, and that sort of thing — we must go 
immediately away, or the situation would be 
awkward;" 

Oh, if he only knew how awkward it was, and 
must be, whatever happened ! Tom would never 
forgive her if she threw him over, thus making 
his chivalrous effort to save her from the conse- 
quences of her folly and Maude's in vain. Tom's 
father and mother would never forgive her, when 
they learned the truth, if she did not throw him 
over ; and Sir Miles would never forgive her, in 
any case. 

If she married Tom in spite of all she would 
regret it, because she didn't love him, and because 
of his parents. If she didn't marry Tom she 
would regret it, because in a little while she was 
going to be left penniless, alone, without friends, 
or the " references " which might ensure her a cold 
corner in somebody else's home, with an emolu- 
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ment of twenty or thirty pounds a year to keep 
herself in dresses. 

So there she was, in a maze from which there 
seemed to be no outlet. Whichever path she 
took, she was certain to wish frantically that she 
had taken another. 

"We can't go home yet," Sir Miles went on 
reflectively, "for the house won't be nearly ready ; 
but we might go somewhere to the seaside and be 
quiet — just you and I and your Marianne. I feel 
so fit I could get away to-morrow. What do you 
say to some such plan as that?" 

"I — don't know what to say," murmured Nell, 
which exactly expressed her state of mind. 

" Could you be happy like that, alone with me? " 
he asked. 

Afterwards they were both to remember that 
question. But now, before Helen could reply to 
it — if she could have found words to reply — there 
came a tap at the door. Both started. What if 
it should be Tom ? 

It was not Tom, however, but a footman. "I 
beg your pardon, miss," he said, "but may I 
speak to you for a moment?" There was em- 
barrassment in face and voice, and Nell rose in 
surprise, wondering what one of Lady Law- 
rence's servants could have to say to her which 
could not be said aloud in the hearing of Sir 
Miles. 

Still, something might have happened in the 
house which it was necessary she should know, 
though it must be kept from the invalid. So she 
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went out into the corridor, looking expectantly at 
the footman, for the information. 

The house was very quiet A few minutes ago 
the dressing-gong had rung, and everyone — save 
Helen, who had put on her pretty pink frock un- 
usually early — was getting ready for dinner. 

" If you please, miss, there's a lady and gentle- 
man downstairs insisting on seeing Sir Miles," 
announced the man in a secretive whisper. "I 
told them he was ill, miss, and not seeing visitors 
at present ; but the lady said— she said " 

"Well, what did she say?" asked Helen, with 
outward calmness. 

"She said, miss, that he would see her, because 
she was his only daughter 1 " 

" Oh, that was a strange thing for her to say ! " 

"Yes, miss; and knowing that it wasn't true, 
I didn't wish to let the lady in. But she threatened 
to make a great noise, which we've been ordered 
to avoid on account of Sir Miles ; and rather than 
have a disturbance, miss — her ladyship and Sir 
James being engaged dressing for dinner — I 
knocked first at your door, and then at Sir Miles' 
sitting-room." 

Helen was very pale and grave. " I'll see the 
lady," she said. " Where is she — in the drawing- 
room ? " 

" Yes, miss. And the gentleman. A foreign 
gentleman, I should think, miss ; and though the 
lady speaks English, she has a foreign way about 
her, too. I hope I've done right, miss?" 

"Quite right," Helen answered, She began 
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to descend the stairs, slowly at first, then faster, 
faster, her little high heels clicking on the 
polished oak of the shallow steps. The clock 
struck as she passed it on the landing — the clock 
she had looked at so eagerly the day Sir Miles 
was hurt. It was a quarter to eight. 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE STORM BREAKS 

AS she would have laid her fingers on the 
handle of the drawing-room door, it was 
flung open from the other side, and there stood 
Maude — a new Maude, angry-eyed, self-confident, 
with hard lines at the downward dropped corners 
of the small, compressed lips. She was in travel- 
ling dress — a Parisienne conception of a travelling 
dress ; dainty, elaborate, crying out " Paris" from 
the smart collar to the silk frill under the hem. 
And behind her, in an attitude expressive of 
hesitation, stood a young man, dark, handsome, 
with a small waist and square, military shoulders ; 
the original of the photograph Helen had, on a 
certain memorable day, seen in a locket. 

"So you've condescended to come down to 
me ! " exclaimed Maude. 

Helen stared at her in amazement. "Maude! 
what has happened?" she questioned, too be- 
wildered to be angry. "Why have you come 
like this — without writing? And why do you 
speak to me so?" 

"She asks, why I speak to her so!" echoed 
Maude, turning to the young man. He shrugged 
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his shoulders without speaking, as if he fain 
would keep out of this woman's quarrel, if he 
could; and Maude's eyes quickly came back to 
Helen's pale, astonished face, then travelled down 
over the pretty Bond Street frock. 

"I speak to you so," she repeated, "because 
you are a treacherous creature, and I've found 
you out." 

The blood leapt to Helen's cheek as if under a 
blow. But she remembered the past and her 
school-girl vow of gratitude, and would not give 
way to her resentment yet. " You are very much 
mistaken, Maude," she said quietly. " Somebody 
— perhaps I can guess who — has told you what is 
false. I wonder that you believed so easily, after 
all — after all 1 But we cannot talk of these things 
here. In a few minutes everybody will be coming 
down to dinner. Let us go back into the drawing- 
room " 

"We haven't come to talk, my husband and I," 
retorted Maude, with pride in her emphasis. 
" We've come to act. I don't care how soon they 
come down to dinner, or who hears what we say. 
If you'd been true, you'd have answered my letter 
and sent me some money, instead of taking every- 
thing you could get for yourself. Oh, my eyes 
have been opened ! " 

" Maude, if you only knew how cruel you are 
as well as how mistaken 1 " Helen said in a low, 
pleading voice. " I did write to you — not as soon 
as I ought, I know, for just as I was sending you 
a letter with — with a ring for which you could get 
s 
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money, Sir Miles had a dreadful accident; the 
ring was lost, and " 

"I've heard of that 'accident,'" broke in 
Maude sharply. 

11 Yes — in my letter. I wrote it four days ago." 

" No, not in your letter. I have never had such 
a letter." (Maude had forgotten or neglected to 
mention that for more than four days she had 
been away from Dieppe, and had not been able to 
leave an address.) "But I didn't need letters — 
fortunately — to tell me what was being done under 
the guise of friendship, Miss Annesley, or else I 
should never have known anything at all. Thank 
goodness, in spite of your treachery, Maxime 
and I are safely married ; and now I want to see 
my father." 

i i Wait, then, for his sake," pleaded Helen, who 
had not guessed a few weeks ago that she would 
ever ask Maude Barton-Pole to 'wait' for the 
great revelation. "He has been ill. The doctor 
says there must be no excitement, lest he should 
have a relapse." 

"Ah I " cried Maude triumphantly. " I thought 
you'd have an excuse to keep me from him. He's 
my father, not yours ; and such excitement as this 
ought to be good for him." 

" Not coming so suddenly. If you have any 
regard for him — for his health now while he is 
still weak — see Sir James Lawrence first. We'd 
see him together and explain everything. Then 
Sir James can break it to him. After all that has 
been between us, Maude, the least that you can 
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do is to grant me this request, which is not 
for myself. What possible advantage have I to 
gain ? " 

"A good deal, I should think, unless you've 
gained all you want already," Maude waspishly 
retorted. " I won't have your Sir James Lawrence 
interfering. I'm going upstairs now to look for 
my father until I find him." 

With a quick, unexpected movement which re- 
called the bright, humming-bird Maude of happier 
days the little figure darted past, pushing Helen 
aside, and went flying up the stairs with a swish 
and rustle of silk linings. 

Nell started forward as if to stop her, then 
checked herself abruptly. 



CHAPTER XX 
WHEN THE PROPHECY CAME TRUE 

IT was too late to detain Maude and prevent her 
from carrying out her design, since she was 
bent upon seeing Sir Miles without delay. The 
only thing which Nell could accomplish by follow- 
ing would be to arrive at almost the same moment, 
and defend herself if the angry girl maligned her. 

Helen's quick imagination pictured such a scene. 
Maude declaring, she denying; Maude denounc- 
ing, she defending; both talking together, each 
struggling for the advantage. Horrible I She 
would rather die than stoop to such unseemliness — 
such contention more fit for two French fish- 
wives than for well-bred girls who had once been 
bosom friends. Rather than wrangle with Maude 
for justice in the presence of Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole, he must think of her as badly as he chose. 
He must believe her alone in fault — Maude, a 
child to be pitied rather than blamed for a child's 
cowardice. 

"Maude .is hasty, mademoiselle," Maxime de 
St. Cyr's voice broke into her self-communing. 
" Perhaps she may have been mistaken in suppos- 
ing that you " 
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1 ' Mistaken?" echoed Helen bitterly. "It is 
too late to talk of mistakes now. But some time, 
I think, she will be sorry." 

There was a look in the young man's eyes very 
like compunction, even pity, and Helen could not 
endure it. The look reminded her of the pity's 
cause, the humiliation that was before her, the 
changed faces she must see, the leaving this house 
where she had been an honoured guest scorned 
by everyone, except perhaps Tom ; and his cham- 
pionship would only make matters worse. 

"I'll not wait to be turned out!" the girl said 
to herself. " I'll go now — now, this moment." 

If she were to escape at all, before her secret 
and Maude's were known throughout the house- 
hold, it must indeed be at that moment. She 
knew this, and it was not until after she had 
passed by Maxime de St. Cyr (who stood now 
on the threshold of the drawing-room), deliber- 
ately taken from its hook her own travelling coat 
which hung on a rack in the vestibule beyond the 
great hall, and so walked out through the front 
door, that she asked herself the pertinent question, 
"What next?" 

Yet she made no pause until it should have 
been mentally answered. The most important 
thing of all in her mind, now that she had de- 
cided upon this course, was to get away — out of 
the lives of Sir Miles Barton-Pole and his ungrate- 
ful daughter for ever. Hats and frocks and money 
and such things, usually thought of as necessaries, 
were minor considerations. 
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The front door of River House looked on the 
road. All the beauties of lawn and trees and 
garden and river were at the back, hidden from 
unprivileged eyes by the high brick wall. Helen 
walked down the road in the deepening twi- 
light, fearful at each moment of being followed 
and ordered to return for the severities of cross- 
examination ; but no one came. She fastened 
a handkerchief over her head, tying the lace 
ends under her chin ; and with her serge 
coat covering the dainty evening bodice, her 
hands gloveless, her bright hair blown by the 
wind, she was an incongruous figure hastening 
along the country road. 

"I will go to some cottage," she told herself, 
"and ask if I may sit down for a few moments; 
and then I can send a line to the servants' entrance 
at River House for Marianne. If the messenger's 
as discreet as I shall request him to be, no one 
outside the servants' hall need know that a letter 
has come, while only Marianne need know who 
sent it. She prophesied that 'evil would come,' 
and evil has come. But she will help me all she 
can — and she will understand." 

Helen did not choose the first of the cottages 
which she reached in walking towards Marlow. 
It seemed fitting, somehow, that she should go 
on until she had come to a road not far from 
where the carriage had waited for her and Sir 
Miles and the surgeon on the day of the "acci- 
dent." She had not been this way since then; 
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indeed, she had not been beyond the River House 
estate. 

Out of a group of cottages she selected the 
neatest, with the prettiest plants and the whitest 
curtains at the windows. At the green door she 
knocked, and her summons was almost instantly 
answered by a rosy-faced woman in a clean print 
dress and apron. 

"May I come in and rest for a few minutes, 
and write a letter which I should like to send 
away at once?" she inquired, when both had said 
"good evening." 

" That you may, miss, and welcome," responded 
the woman. " My boy can post your letter when 
it's finished, if you like. But, if you'll excuse me, 
ain't you the young lady from River House who 
was in the shooting accident the other day?" 

There was nothing for it but to answer "yes." 
Though if Nell had guessed that there was a 
chance of being recognised she would have walked 
farther. 

"I thought so, miss, the minute I clapped eyes 
on you!" was the answer. "And it does seem 
odd you should have come here to-night, just as 
I was going to take the liberty of sending a note 
to you at the House." 

"Tom*?" 

"Yes, miss; no doubt you're surprised. But 
the fact is— only it's a long story. Do, if you 
please, come in." 

Helen walked into the little sitting-room with its 
kitchen range, its shelves of china, and its chromo- 
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lithographs, and the door was shut behind her. 
Then, when she had consented to sit down, her 
hostess began without delay upon the strangeness 
of her appearance at this particular time. 

Mrs. Bishop explained that she was a widow 
with one son, and "boys do get such wild ways 
without a father to look after 'em." This particu- 
lar boy had been one of the children playing in 
the distance when Sir Miles Barton-Pole was shot. 
With the others he had run to give an alarm, but 
afterwards he had returned and had picked up 
a white parcel, somewhat crushed, which he had 
chanced upon in the deep grass. This discovery 
he had kept to himself ; had opened the parcel and 
found a diamond ring. But only to-day conscience 
had compelled a confession ; and he was to have 
carried the broken box with its contents to River 
House, where his mother was almost certain its 
owner would be found. 

"It was mine," said Helen simply, using the 
past tense. The ring was not hers now, but 
Maude's; and she would tell Marianne to give 
it to Maude to-morrow, when she should be safely 
out of the way. 

Presently a sheet of cheap paper, with pen and 
ink of a sort, were forthcoming. The girl begged 
Marianne to put up a few of her old things — her 
travelling frock and other necessaries which had 
not been the gifts of Maude's father, also her 
purse containing a few shillings, and slip out with 
them in a parcel as soon as possible, without 
letting anyone know where she was going, or if 
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she could hide the fact that she was going at all 
that would be still better. 

This note, with directions for reaching Mrs. 
Bishop's cottage, was given to the youthful peni- 
tent who had been in the very act of "making 
himself smart " for his visit of confession to River 
House. He was merely to ask at the servants* 
door for Marianne Dupont, and give the letter 
into no one else's hand. When it had been de- 
livered he was to return at once, and later he 
was to have a shilling for his trouble. 

Half an hour of suspense followed his departure. 
Mrs. Bishop, a chirpy, talkative creature, offered 
to make a cup of tea for her guest, but Helen 
could have swallowed nothing. She could fancy 
how curious her hostess must be, and gave her 
credit for extreme self-denial in asking no questions. 

At last the boy came back. He had given the 
letter to an "oldish, furrin-looking woman," and 
had seen her break it open hastily ; then he had 
hurried away, as he had been instructed to do. 

The girl knew, however, that Marianne would 
not fail her ; and she was right. Five-and-twenty 
minutes precisely after the boy's return the ' 'oldish, 
furrin-looking woman " was at the green door of 
the cottage, a bundle under her arm and a sailor 
hat, tied up in a paper, in her hand. 

Nell, taking it for granted that the secret would 
be out and the property of every servant at River 
House, had explained nothing in her note. She 
had only requested that certain things should be 
done, and they had been done. But Marianne 
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knew nothing, save that something outre, bizarre 
was going on in the house — what it meant being 
still a mystery in the servants' hall. 

" It's only that what you said would happen has 
happened," Helen announced. "Evil has come 
of what I did. I might have known that it can 
never be right to ' do evil that good may come, ' 
even if it's to help another, or keep a promise. 
Mademoiselle Maude — only she's mademoiselle no 
longer, but Madame de St Cyr — has suddenly 
arrived with her husband. She is very angry 
with me instead of grateful. She thinks I've 
somehow betrayed her — I don't know how. I 
wanted to get away from it all. Perhaps that was 
cowardly. I begin to think now it was; but it 
seemed then the best thing to do, and I'd rather 
die than go back. I'll change my dress here, and 
you must take this one away when you go — it's 
not really mine. And I'm sure Sir Miles Barton- 
Pole will do everything that's right by you, no 
matter how disgusted he may be with the very 
thought of me. You'll go back to Paris, and 
when I can I'll write you from London — or some- 
where — in care of your sister, to the old place." 

Mrs. Bishop had tactfully gone out for a "bit 
of shopping before the place should be closed up." 
Helen took off the Bond Street dress, and was 
once more to all appearances Miss Annesley, the 
pupil teacher at Madame de Lupigny's. Marianne 
begged her with tears to accept as a loan some 
money which she had brought tied up in a pocket- 
handkerchief ; but Helen would not be persuaded. 
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Marianne was dear and good to wish it, but she 
had plenty of her own to last until she should 
find a situation as governess or companion. This 
"plenty" consisted of a gold twenty-franc piece 
and a few English shillings ; but her confident air 
would have conveyed to Marianne an impression 
of comparative wealth, if the old woman had not 
looked into the purse which she had brought. 
But of this and what she had learned she kept her 
own counsel. 

Three shillings out of Helen's meagre store 
went to Mrs. Bishop for her "trouble" and for 
the " boy " ; she dared not part with more. Then 
the serious part of the undertaking began. 
Marianne insisted upon going with her to the 
railway-station in Marlow, and before Helen knew 
what she was doing, had bought and paid for a 
ticket to London with part of the money which 
Helen had refused. Then she began to cry when 
Nell would have pressed the sum upon her, and 
so no more could be said about that. Some day, 
the girl thought, dear old Marianne should be 
repaid a hundredfold. 

Evidently the people at River House were will- 
ing to acquiesce in her disappearance, for no one 
was waiting to intercept her at the railway-station 
in case of her coming, as Nell had feared. She 
gave the ring to Marianne, telling her that she 
\yas to hand it to Sir Miles Barton-Pole, and say 
it was "his daughter's property, like everything 
else which she had left behind." And Marianne 
accepted the mission, without pleading to be taken 
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Now that she was not obliged to make an ex- 
haustive search, there was nothing to prevent the 
bride from announcing her presence to her father 
by knocking, just as if she had come on a common- 
place errand. And this she had the patience — and 
the grace — to do. 

There was a murmur from the other side, and 
boldly opening the door, Maude went into the 
room. 

It was still only lit by firelight, for the nurse 
had returned a moment ago, had been requested 
not to bring a lamp till dinner should be sent in, 
and had gone out again into the adjoining room. 
Sir Miles was alone once more, as he had been 
when Helen had tapped and entered, not an hour 
ago. As Maude came forward the glow from the 
driftwood fire fell full upon her little face, shining 
into the big black eyes, and Sir Miles uttered an 
involuntary exclamation. It was to him like seeing 
a ghost out of the past. " Good heavens I who is 
it ? " he ejaculated. 

" I am Maude," the ghost answered. 

It was the name which had sprung to his own 
lips ; for here was the living image of Maude, the 
wife he had chosen in his boyhood. But the 
vision did not stop at the name. An instant's 
pause for dramatic effect, and she added, "Your 
daughter." 

" Oh, I know," she hurried on, seeing his dumb 
amazement, "I know what you are thinking. If 
Helen Annesley has had time to finish her work, 
you are ready to say that you'll never look on me 
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as your daughter. If she hasn't, you simply 
believe I'm an impostor. But either way, it's she 
who is the impostor. And here" — nervously 
opening a dainty little alligator bag at her waist, 
and bringing out a parcel — "are things to prove 
it. Here is the locket with my dear mamma's 
picture, which I've always worn round my neck for 
years till to-day ; here are old letters from you to 
her, and new letters from you to me. Here is her 
marriage certificate and my certificate of baptism ; 
and here" — reaching a crescendo — "is a docu- 
ment relating to my own marriage." 

She thrust everything into his hands. He was 
sitting up on the sofa now, but he made no at- 
tempt to look at the things which she had given 
him. Instead, he was gazing at her keenly, with 
narrowed eyes and a tightening of the lips, 
though his face still expressed bewilderment. 

"You go too fast for me," he said. "I can't 
understand you. My daughter has been — 

"Oh, then she hasn't had a chance to finish! 
broke in Maude. " I suppose you've been too ill — 
which is lucky for me. Though, of course" — 
remembering herself quickly — " I'm very sorry 
you've been suffering. I thought, perhaps, as 
well as taking all the money and jewellery and 
dresses she could possibly get, she had been tell- 
ing wicked stories about me. But I see now, she 
hadn't the time to do everything yet, so I must ex- 
plain things which I fancied you already under- 
stood — everything about the plan Helen Annesley 
and I made up between us." 
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"Who is Helen Annesley?" 

"Why, she was my friend at school ; the girl 
you've been thinking was Me." 

Sir Miles looked at her in dead silence for a few 
long seconds. Then — "Ah, indeed?" he re- 
marked very quietly. " This sounds interesting. 
And as if there were a good deal to explain. But 
before you begin, I think it would be as well to 
send for — your friend at school." 

"No!" ejaculated Maude. "I won't have her 
here. I'll tell my awn story. You can talk to her 
afterwards if you like; but I'm your daughter, 
and I've a right to have my turn first." 

" You seem to be somebody's wife, also, are you 
not?" suggested Sir Miles, with strange coldness. 
"You spoke of a document relating to your 
marriage." 

" Yes. It's the signature of witnesses, and a lot 
of stuff I don't understand, but Maxime said it was 
valuable. It was a Scotch marriage, because we 
couldn't be married by French law without your 
consent, but we shall afterwards, of course. And 
it was because I was in love, and determined not 
to give up Maxime whatever happened, and I knew 
you wouldn't consent, for Maxime's poor and a 
French officer — and you hate Frenchmen so — that 
we settled it Helen Annesley should meet you and 
pretend to be me, until I should be married. 
Maxime didn't dream that he could get leave so 
soon, but when we heard from a true friend what 
was going on here — Helen getting all the money 
which ought to be for me, and everything — he 
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moved heaven and earth to get away, and suc- 
ceeded. First we went to Scotland, and then we 
came straight here." 

Maude's explanations had poured forth in a 
torrent without pauses for breath or thought of 
coherency. But there was the extraordinary like- 
ness to the dead Maude, for evidence; and this 
little Parisian doll with her selfishness, her flip- 
pancy, her childish slyness, was exactly the 
daughter he had for years looked forward to 
finding — her mother over again. There was a sick 
pain in Sir Miles Barton-Pole's heart as her 
voluble words — throwing light upon some things 
which had been hidden in darkness — began to 
convince him against his will. 

She had rattled on so fast, in her determination 
to have first innings before Helen Annesley should 
come, that, in his physical weakness, Sir Miles 
had been unable to carry his point. He had not 
yet, since he had been hurt, risen unassisted, for 
much loss of blood, pain, and wakeful nights had 
weakened his strong body almost incredibly, it 
seemed to him. But as the tirade went on he 
revolted against hearing more unless Nell — dear, 
sweet Nell, whom he had loved more fervently to- 
night than ever before — were able to hear also, and 
defend herself. 

So he helped himself up from the sofa with the 
arm that was not lame, and had started quietly 
to cross the room, with the object of ringing the 
bell for a servant, or calling the nurse from the 
next room — it did not much matter which — when 
a queer thing happened. 
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Suddenly the room appeared to grow dark, with 
a thick, heavy darkness that was like a curtain 
descending upon him and wrapping him round. 
The chattering voice of the girl, rattling off her 
explanations, became hollow and far away like the 
sound of the sea in a shell. Sir Miles felt that he 
was falling, and instinctively caught at some 
object which he had been passing. It was a 
chair ; but instead of supporting him, it yielded to 
his grasp, and fell with him. He heard a shrill 
cry, and then — no more. The rest was silence. 

Maude's scream brought Sister Dal ton, the 
trained nurse, who had been taking off her grey 
uniform-cloak, bonnet, and gloves in the room 
where she slept beyond Sir Miles' bedroom. She 
flew to hef patient, whom she had left reclining on 
the sofa, saying he felt "a hundred per cent, 
better," and dreamily gazing with a half-smile 
into the rainbow-tinted fire, to find him lying 
unconscious on the floor, with a strange young 
woman in a marvellously smart costume bending 
over him. 

Others also had heard the shriek — Sir James 
and Lady Lawrence, who had just left their 
respective rooms to go down to dinner, and had 
been calmly talking in the corridor on the way 
to the stairs. Both hurried to Sir Miles' door, 
which Maude, on entering, had left slightly ajar 
— a habit of hers; and Sir James was in time 
to help Sister Dalton lift the unconscious man on 
to the sofa. 

" What has happened? What's the matter?" 
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the husband and wife demanded in a breath. Both 
looked from the nurse to the dainty stranger, 
supposing for the moment that the latter must be 
a friend of Sister Dalton's. But Sister Dalton 
could explain nothing, and Maude— conscience- 
stricken in her sharp fear that Sir Miles was dead 
— stood gasping, unable to speak. 

The question with the nurse, however, was not 
so much how or why the accident had occurred as 
what to do for her patient now that it had occurred. 
She was a practical creature, and went quietly 
about her business of resuscitating Sir Miles, 
while Sir James and Lady Lawrence hovered help- 
lessly about, waiting in the hope of seeing him 
revive. Had it not been that they believed the 
strange girl to be Sister Dalton's guest, they 
would have made some effort to find out what she 
was doing in their house — above all, with Sir 
Miles Barton-Pole; but as it was, she passed 
uncatechised in the confusion. 

"I'm afraid we'd better send for Mr. Potter," 
presently announced the nurse. The bell was 
rung ; a servant summoned and despatched. Still 
Sir Miles remained unconscious. But with the 
lull which followed sending for the doctor Sister 
Dalton found time to turn her attention again 
to the unknown. 

"This young lady can explain what happened, 
perhaps," the nurse said. "She was with him 
when he fainted." 

" Oh 1 " exclaimed Lady Lawrence, " Isn't she 
3 friend of yours ? " 
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14 No ; I never saw her before in my life." 

" Is he dying?' 1 whispered Maude, as all eyes 
turned to her. 

"Certainly not," rejoined Sister Dalton, with a 
certain sharpness. " How did you come to be 
with him ? What had you said to him ? " 

"I'd only— only told him I was his daughter, 
and that — that the other girl had merely pretended 
to be me," meekly answered the bride, lost to such 
small considerations as grammar. 

This threatened more explanations, but judging 
from so strange a beginning that an exciting scene 
was in store, Sister Dalton used her authority to 
turn the mistress and master of the house, with 
the doubtful third person, out of the room. She 
must have plenty of air and perfect quiet for her 
patient. If he revived before Mr. Potter came, 
it would be better that he waked to see no one but 
his nurse. 

Never in all her fifty well-regulated years had 
Lady Lawrence been placed in such a position. 
Sir James, famous as a solicitor, knew all the dark 
corners of the human heart, was never surprised at 
anything, never believed or disbelieved anything 
until it was fully proved. She, however, was not 
inoculated with his philosophy. She believed and 
disbelieved in the same moment. She trembled, 
she had palpitations; she thought of her son. 
She knew not what to do, what to say, confronted 
by the locket, and the mass of papers caught up 
by the claimant and held out to Sir James at 
the moment of leaving the room. 
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Downstairs dinner waited, but dinner would 
have to wait. Fortunately, in a huff at some snub 
from his capricious fiancde, Tom had gone to 
Aldershot to dine with an army friend, so that 
there was no danger of his doing anything im- 
prudent before the rights of this strange case 
had been examined. When he learned that the 
stranger's husband was in the drawing-room, Sir 
James proposed an adjournment there, and behind 
closed doors a conversation began, the murmured 
overflow of which reached the ears of curious 
footmen wondering why their services were not 
required in the dining-room. 

It was at this time, when the cook was beginning 
to fume and the maids — having heard a vague 
rumour from the dining-room floor — to whisper, 
that Marianne received her message and without a 
word to a soul, went off to answer it. 

When she returned, as unobtrusively as she had 
gone, it was to learn that Sir Miles Barton-Pole 
had had a relapse. Bad news had reached him — 
nobody knew exactly what, though Marianne 
could have supplied a clue — and he had been 
roused from unconsciousness only to fall into a 
state of semi-delirium. The doctor was with him, 
and a Monsieur and Madame de St. Cyr had 
unexpectedly arrived to spend the night. 

Now Marianne understood why no efforts had 
been made to detain her dear mistress, such as she 
had secretly fancied up to the time of the girl's 
departure might be made. There was no one 
with a motive for seeking her. 
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Sir Miles was too ill to give orders even if 
he wished it. Sir James and Lady Lawrence, 
if they had heard that Mademoiselle Annesley was 
an impostor, were doubtless glad to get her out of 
their house without any bother. As for the bride 
and groom — well, Marianne knew nothing of the 
latter, but she had a certain opinion of the former, 
and was ready to transfer it to the husband for 
choosing such a petite chatte to be his wife. 

Marianne even now had not been told all the 
whys and wherefores of the strange masquerade, 
but what she had not been told she had surmised, 
for her wits were nimble and her tongue only slow 
when wisdom timed it. 

The old woman had disliked Maude Barton-Pole 
at school, and now she cordially hated her. She 
could imagine how the sly little creature would 
have defended her own conduct to her father at 
Helen's expense, and her blood boiled with anger 
as she thought of it. Ah, how she should love to 
say a word or two to Sir Miles — too good and 
brave a man to understand the small meannesses 
of some women. And it would go hard with her if 
even now she missed an opportunity for that word 
or two. 

She stayed late with the servants that night, far 
later than her custom, but learned little, though she 
heard much, and she was conscious that she was 
looked at with curiosity because she had been Miss 
Barton-Pole's maid, and it was known at last that 
Miss Barton-Pole had left the house without taking 
any luggage. Marianne could speak English 
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better than she chose to let it appear, and she 
could understand nearly everything, but she was 
not a woman who was easy to catechise. The 
servants did not gossip as freely as they would 
have liked before her, but she became aware of 
the general impression that her young mistress 
had run away in order to escape a distasteful 
marriage with Mr. Tom Lawrence. For Marianne's 
part, she thought Mr. Lawrence a very nice young 
man with whom a girl might be reasonably happy. 
He was rich, and it would be well for the poor 
lamb who was gone to find a husband who could 
protect and give her a good home; but Mr. 
Lawrence was away, and she feared all hope 
in that direction was over. The young man's 
parents would never consent to the match when 
they knew the truth. It was a pity that it could 
not have taken place before the denoument> the 
old woman told herself, for she was of the type 
whose conscience can be overridden by love. 

She packed her own things that night, and 
Helen's things. Not the splendid new posses- 
sions which she knew the girl did not consider 
hers, but the poor old things associated with 
Madame de Lupigny's. Then, since there was 
no chance yet of her watched-for opportunity, she 
went to bed ; but she slept little. Before seven 
o'clock she was up, for though the household 
habits were those of pleasant laziness on ordinary 
mornings, Marianne thought that it might be 
different to-day ; besides, there was always a hope 
that one might meet the trained nurse in the 
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corridor, for nights and days had different dimen- 
sions with nurses, and their hours were their own 
—or their patients'. 

Marianne invented errands to that part of the 
house where the opportunity might most likely 
be found. She hovered ; she waited ; she lay in 
ambush ; and at last, before anyone had gone 
down to breakfast, she was rewarded by meeting 
Sister Dalton face to face. 

" 'Ow is Sare Meeles?" she asked in her broken 
English. 

"I am glad to say, better agaffi, thank you," 
returned the nurse. "We've had a very bad 
night, but an opiate put him to sleep about three 
or four, and he has waked up now quite in his 
right mind. The doctor is with him." 

"I vish vare mooch to see 'im," announced 
Marianne. 

Sister Dalton stared. "I'm afraid that can't 
be managed at present," she returned. " He's 
very weak — unfit for conversation." 

"Yet I tink it would be besser I see 'im," 
stolidly persisted the old woman. 



CHAPTER XXII 
IN ANSWER TO HER ADVERTISEMENT 

IT was nearly eleven o'clock at night when 
Helen reached London, luggageless, with 
scarcely more than enough money to keep her in 
comparative comfort for two days, knowing not 
a soul, nor one neighbourhood in the big town 
from another. But she was not dismayed, as she 
might have been had she not just emerged, dazed 
and spent, from very deep waters. 

After the experience she had passed through, 
it really seemed to matter so little what happened 
next that the girl could scarcely make even the 
pressing question of a night's lodging appear of 
vital importance. Still, it had to be decided, and 
she thought of asking an attendant in the railway 
waiting-room. Did the woman know of a house 
— respectable, yet cheap, and not too far away — 
where a lady alone could get a room? If she 
found a suitable place, she might remain not only 
for the night but for some days. 

Naturally the woman had a relation-in-law who 
let "apartments"; most waiting-room attendants 
keep these trumps up their sleeves. Helen went 
forth to find the house, and did find it without 
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any of the adventures which beset the paths of 
story-book heroines when "alone in London" — 
at midnight. 

Evidently this was not the only occasion when 
the valuable relation in the waiting-room had sent 
customers to the residence of her husband's aunt ; 
for the landlady kept an alluring light in the 
basement windows, sending encouragement into 
the darkness like the beacon rays which hearten 
mariners. 

It was a mean street, and a mean house in a 
row of other mean houses, and the wall-paper 
almost amounted to a crime ; but the room in the 
second (and highest) story, which Helen bargained 
for at one and sixpence a night, or " seven shilling 
the week," was as clean as it was depressing. 

Now life was to begin for the girl at the place 
where it had left off on the day she turned her 
back upon Madame de Lupigny's select establish- 
ment for young ladies. The strange part in be- 
tween was already as if it had never been — only a 
curiously vivid dream that would unfit her for a 
little while for realities if she let her thoughts 
dwell upon it. 

But Helen did not mean to do that. What was 
done could not be undone. She would set her 
face to the future, no matter how (like a flat, grey 
rock, hard to surmount) it loomed before her. She 
would think about what was best to do to-morrow. 
With this resolve, she lay down upon the hard, 
narrow bed, and thought of nothing but Sir Miles, 
and Maude, and River House. What Maude had 
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said, what Sir Miles had answered, and how the 
Lawrences took the sensation. A hundred times 
over, having resolutely projected her thoughts into 
the future, she found that they had sneaked into 
the past again by a back door. When she would 
have her mind hold nothing save governess agen- 
cies, she realised with a start that some other self 
who lived in her brain was proving in a brilliant 
argument that Maude was a little monster of in- 
gratitude, or presenting the whole affair to Sir 
Miles in its true light, with language concise yet 
eloquent enough not to disgrace Mark Antony. 

So morning came, heralded by burnt toast, weak 
tea, and strong butter, which, united, were con- 
sidered to equal sixpence. As the new lodger 
had no luggage save a school-made canvas hand- 
bag, which contained her night things and a few 
trifles of little value except to herself, Helen paid 
seven shillings for her week in advance (it was 
better to do this, she decided, lest money ran 
short, for at least she would have a roof over 
her head), and then went out in search of an 
engagement. 

She looked in a post-office directory, found the 
addresses of several agencies, visited all in turn, 
and gained exactly what she expected at each — 
nothing. For two reasons, she dared not give 
her own name. In the first place, because if 
she did she might more easily be traced by Tom 
Lawrence, who was the only person, she told her- 
self now, at all likely to seek her out ; in the 
second place, because someone from Madame de 
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Lupigny's might have told a garbled tale of 
Helen Annesley's disappearance. She was trebly 
handicapped, therefore, without references, under 
an assumed name (she might have known that she 
did not look a Miss Mary Brown), and unable to 
mention the school where she had gained the de- 
sirable accomplishments which now remained as 
her sole recommendation. 

She merely named the branches which she was 
competent to teach, qualified the statement that 
she did not possess references with no explanation, 
and nervously named her willingness to accept a 
low salary as a set-off against her obvious disad- 
vantages. Naturally she received little encourage- 
ment, though she was coldly informed that, if she 
liked to take the trouble, she might call again. 

She did call again — often. Bills ran up and 
funds ran low, yet the answer at the agencies was 
invariably the same. After the end of the week — 
the deluge! This was the thought which con- 
stantly peered through the windows of Helen's 
mind like a pantomime wolf, half grimly comic, 
half tragically grim. Still, the days went on, and 
the week's end — with the deluge — was close at 
hand. 

About this time, while sitting in a cheap restau- 
rant lunching upon a roll and a cup of cocoa, and 
glancing at the advertisement sheet of a torn half- 
penny newspaper, in the hope of finding a "want " 
which she might fill, her eye was arrested by a 
paragraph in the " Personal" column, which, had 
she but known it, she might have seen in any one 
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of the morning papers for three or four days past. 
But she had not always a paper, and when she 
had the " Personals " had not appealed to her. 

At sight of "Tom's" earnest adjuration that 

"H n An ey would communicate with 

him" the blood rushed up to her face. In her 
breast there was an emotion divided against 
itself. She was annoyed with Tom, yet half 
grateful that somebody was not willing to let her 
go out into the dark alone. And above all was 
she angry with herself for wishing with hungry 
yearning that the somebody were Somebody 
Else. 

Of course, she had no idea of answering. Tom 
belonged to the dream which was to be forgotten ; 
and besides, though he had meant to be kind and 
chivalrous, she had never cared for him, never 
could (when it came to the actual decision) have 
married him ; and his persistency had troubled 
her much. But the sight of the printed words 
meant for her eyes brought an inspiration. Why 
should not she advertise for a situation ? 

She had only thought to look at other people's 
advertisements before, but now it occurred to her 
that she had heard and read of great good luck 
following the insertion of newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Soon after coming to town she had written to 
the solicitor in Edinburgh from whom she re- 
ceived her quarterly stipend, asking, as a great 
favour, a small advance, and though she had 
received no answer, she hoped still to do so. The 
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solicitor might be away or ill, but he would cer- 
tainly write before long ; and as he could hardly 
refuse the modest five pounds she had begged for, 
she need not feel that she must not encroach upon 
the few shillings which alone she could rely upon 
at present to pay her debts. 

" Nothing risk, nothing gain/' the girl reminded 
herself. Two or three lines of advertisement would 
not cost much, yet much might come of them. 

At the moment she happened to be within walk- 
ing distance of Fleet Street, and almost before she 
knew what had happened she was in the office of 
the Daily Recorder, had written out a statement 
of her abilities and requirements and paid for it 
to be set before the public. 

She was promised that the advertisement should 
appear next morning, and with well-nigh the 
eagerness of an author to behold his first book, 
she purchased the paper for the thrill of seeing 
her appeal in print. Then, when she had seen 
it, her heart sank. She wondered how she could 
ever have thought that it would attract anyone. 
Beside the others it looked amateurish, pitifully 
eager, pitifully bald. 

Only the address of the newspaper was given 
for answers, and Nell had arranged to call at the 
office on the evening of the day when the adver- 
tisement was to appear, for she had staked all 
upon the one insertion, being able to afford no 
more. 

When the time came she was almost ashamed 
to present herself to one of the brisk, business- 
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like young men employed in the advertising offices 
of the Daily Recorder, asking if there were any 
letters for "M. B." (these initials esoterically 
signifying the chosen Mary Brown). It seemed 
impossible that, among all the practical, well- 
informed applicants for work, anybody could 
possibly want her. And it would be very humilia- 
ting to be told with a chilly or perhaps com- 
passionate gaze that there were no answers to her 
advertisement. 

The girl resolved that she would wait till next 
morning, for the sake of showing her indifference ; 
but at the last moment she found that the nervous 
strain would be too great. If she did not go, she 
would be thinking all night (when not dwelling 
on forbidden subjects) that perhaps in the morn- 
ing she might find an answer that ought to have 
been attended to at latest the evening before. 

On the strength of this supposition she hurried 
off to Fleet Street, and was only just in time to 
enter the advertising department before it closed 
for the night. 

" Is there anything for ' M. B.'?" she inquired, 
with feigned carelessness, and tried not to watch 
the clerk as he went off to look. In a moment 
he returned. Of course, she knew what he would 
say — yet no, he actually had something in his 
hand which had not been there before. It was 
a letter. Could it be a letter for her, or was it for 
someone else and he had just picked it up on the 
way? 

"This is all, miss," the young man remarked, 
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in a matter-of-fact tone. "But you'd better look 
in again to-morrow, or leave an address for for- 
warding, in case anything more should come.' 9 

Nell muttered something indistinct about call- 
ing, as it would save time of posting, and then, 
slowly walking out of the office, examined her 
letter. 

The envelope was of good, thick paper, which 
augured well for the position of the writer, and 
the ut M. B.,' Advertising Department, Daily 
Recorder" was written in a firm, educated hand. 

With fingers that shook a little, Nell opened the 
prize which the advertising lottery had brought her. 

Mrs. Greenhough informed " M. B." (in the 
third person) that, judging from the advertisement, 
she fancied " M. B." might suit her requirements; 
and Mrs. Greenhough would be glad if " M. B." 
could make it convenient to call at 38A Pont 
Street, S.W., between ten and eleven next morn- 
ing, with the view of coming to an arrangement. 

It seemed almost too good to be true. Nell did 
not dare yet to let herself hope that she should 
obtain an engagement. Not that she would be 
happy if she did get one. She could never be 
happy again with the memories which she was 
unable to banish ; and the keeping of her "vow" 
to Maude had spoiled her whole life. But, if she 
had new interests and the chance of earning her 
living, she could be contented, and even though 
contentment compared with happiness was like the 
same landscape seen on a day of clouds or a day 
of sunshine, that was what most people had to 
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get through life upon, and she must do as others 
did. 

She was very thankful she had obeyed her im- 
pulse and called at the office that evening, because 
if she had waited until morning it might have 
been too late to keep the appointment. 

By a quarter-past ten next day (a compromise 
between eagerness and indifference) she arrived in 
Pont Street) and was half alarmed at its smartness. 
She had not expected anything of this sort. And 
as 38A had no need to be ashamed of its appear- 
ance among its handsome neighbours, the girl 
went up the steps to the door with inward trepida- 
tion. It was all but certain that her talk with 
Mrs. Greenhough would end in nothing. 



V 



CHAPTER XXIII 
AT 38A PONT STREET 

A FOOTMAN answered her ring. After a 
week in a seven-shilling room, Nell was 
oppressed by his grandeur. She murmured the 
name of Mrs. Greenhough, and was shown into a 
charming boudoir of wood-green, primrose and 
violet, which looked like a forest in springtime, 
when the early wild flowers peep out. Nell sat 
down to wait, and her pulses quickened their beat- 
ing. Perhaps this was caused by the sweet perfume 
of fresh Parma violets, which were everywhere that 
flowers could be, in little shallow bowls of palest 
yellow and in quaint standards of filigree gold. 
Flower scents had always made her heart beat 
faster, ever since she had been a tiny child ; and 
violets were her favourites. She remembered 
telling Sir Miles Barton-Pole this in Paris, and a 
great basket of the dear, purply blue things had 
come just in time for her to carry away on the 
journey to England. She had thought then that 
those violets were the most fragrant she had 
ever known, and now— oh, how stupid it was of 
her to think of them or anything connected with 
them I 
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At this instant the door opened, and a lady in a 
brown tailor-made dress came in. She was of 
middle age, but Nell, looking up quickly and 
anxiously, thought that she had the very nicest, 
most delightful face she had ever seen. It was 
not pretty, but it was better than pretty, and when 
she held out a plump, ringed white hand, greeting 
with a charming smile the girl who had come to 
apply for a situation, Nell felt that she would ask 
nothing better for her marred future than a haven 
near such a woman's side. 

" How do you do? I'm Mrs. Greenhough, and 
you are *M. B.,' I know," said the simply dressed 
lady in brown, with her pretty manner that was 
just as simple and — so to speak — as well-fitting as 
her frock. "I'm so glad you came" — sitting 
down on a cushiony green sofa and motioning 
Helen to a place beside her. " I was rather afraid 
after I wrote, that perhaps, if you lived at a 
distance, I had named too early an hour. But it 
was too late to change by the time I thought of 
it— or rather when it was suggested to me. Now 
you will tell me your real name, won't you? I 
can't very well call you c Miss M. B. ' I " And 
Mrs. Greenhough laughed. 

Her real name ! If only it had not been quali- 
fied so ! Somehow, looking into the sweet clarity 
of those sincere brown eyes, she could not answer 
the question with anything but frankness to match. 
She had come prepared to begin her new life as 
Mary Brown, of nowhere in particular. But Mrs. 
Greenhough's eyes turned her plans topsy-turvy 
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in — literally — a twinkling, and with a sudden 
impulse she said, " My name is Helen Annesley." 

The delightful face brightened. " What a pretty 
name t I'm glad " — and she smiled whimsically — 
" that you are Helen Annesley. I'm sure we shall 
get on splendidly together if you will come to me 
as my companion. Your advertisement said that 
you were prepared to take a — position as gover- 
ness, to teach French, German, Italian, and music, 
or as companion, and that you wouldn't object to 
travelling. Well, I'm a widow with no children, 
and so I don't need a governess ; but I live abroad 
a good deal — in fact, I've only just come home to 
England after a trip to America — and next month 
or so I daresay the desire will seize me to run off 
to Switzerland or somewhere else where birds of 
passage feel they tnust\go when there's no more 
season to keep them in town. Now I've no bump 
for languages, and of German and Italian I have 
none t So you see what a comfort such a linguist 
as you would be to me in my many wanderings. 
Your advertisement mentioned* a low salary " 

"Oh, of course," Helen could not resist break- 
ing eagerly in, supposing that Mrs. Greenhough 
meant to ask her how little she Would accept, "as 
I have never had any engagement except at the 
school where I was a pupil teacher, and — and 
having brought no references frbm there, I could 
only hope for enough to keep me decently 
clothed, with the very small income I have of 
my own " ' 

"Your face is quite reference enough for me. 
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And your name — Helen Annesley," interpolated 
Mrs. Greenhough. And again that charming 
smile* 

"Thank you for saying so!" cried Helen, 
blushing) and then wistfully, "Did you ever 
know anyone of that name? My father — who 
is dead now — was a clergyman — and perhaps " 

" No, I have known no one of that name," Mrs* 
Greenhough disappointed Helen by answering. 

"But — I have friends who have. And really, 
you are just the one I want About the salary. 
I was going to say, what would you think of two 
hundred pounds a year? Of course, you would 
have few expenses, and " 

"Oh, Mrs. Greenhough!" stammered Nell. 
"I had never dreamed of a quarter so much. 
I thought if I asked twenty pounds — but when 
I saw you I would have been glad to come for 
nothing." 

"There's as nice a compliment as I ever had," 
laughed the lady. " But you are very unbusiness- 
like to tell me that, aren't you? Suppose I took 
you at your word ? But no— I'm not quite a fiend 
— or a miser. And twenty pounds would be 
ridiculous. I've plenty of money, and if I were 
lucky enough to get a nice girl to go about with 
me as my companion and be at my beck and call 
(I'm most exacting), I should be unhappy unless 
she had pretty frocks and hats, and boots and 
gloves — to say nothing of smart slippers! Two 
hundred is the least she could do it on. I'm not 
certain that I am not beating you down. Oh, 
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what a look! Well, then, we'll call it settled — 
shall we?" 

" If — if you're quite sure that you'd care to have 
me, and — you won't regret being so kind and 
impulsive as to take me without anything but my 
name " 

"There's a lot in a name — sometimes. But 
perhaps, on the other hand, you will regret the 
bargain. I haven't told you everything yet ; and 
I can't let your agreement be signed, sealed, and 
all the rest of it under false pretences, for that 
wouldn't be fair to you." 

Nell flushed guiltily, for had not her whole life 
of late been carried on under false pretences? 
But she was made to feel half frightened as well 
as guilty by Mrs. Greenhough's last words, which 
hinted at mystery. The girl could imagine noth- 
ing which would cause her voluntarily to give up 
the hope of being companion to such a woman ; 
still, as she had told herself all along, the thing 
seemed too good to be true. Even yet it must be 
more probable that this cup of kindness should be 
dashed from her lips rather than that she should 
be allowed to drink it. 

She knew not what to say, so she did not speak 
at all, save with her big, questioning eyes ; and 
after a little pause, Mrs. Greenhough went on : 
"The fact is, I have relatives whose existence 
may be exceedingly disagreeable to you. They 
are staying in the house now — or at least one of 
them is, while the others are liable to come often.'* 

" But why should relatives of yours be dis- 
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agreeable to me?" exclaimed Helen. " Of course, 
they might not like me ; still " 

"Oh, it isn't that they wouldn't like you. You 
might object to them." 

Nell was almost ready to laugh, the supposition, 
and the putting it in such a way to her— a paid 
companion-to-be — seemed so extraordinary. "I 
shouldn't have any right to do that," she answered. 

"Well — if you think so. Perhaps, taking every- 
thing into consideration, you wouldrCt have it. 
But they are the friends I spoke of who knew the 
name of Annesley." 

"Did they know some Annesleys whom they 
hated?" 

"On the contrary. But you would understand 
what I mean if you met one of these relatives — 
the one who's in the house now, and who sug- 
gested to me last night that perhaps I'd fixed too 
early an hour for your call. I really do think it 
would be nicer of me, before letting you commit 
yourself definitely, if I sent for this relative and 
let you have a talk together." 

"As far as I'm concerned, it's not necessary," 
said Nell, thinking this turn of the conversation 
the most extraordinary in the world. 

"Well — I'm fond of having my own way." 
Mrs. Greenhough rose — Nell supposed with the 
intention of ringing the bell — but instead she 
walked to the door, and with a little backward 
nod and smile, went out. 

Several minutes passed, and still the girl was 
left alone. Her curiosity was greatly excited, and 
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her imagination began to play odd pranks. Could 
it be possible that the charming Mrs. Greenhough's 
mysterious relatives were insane, or anything of 
that sort? She was almost afraid to watch the 
closed door for fear of what she might at any 
moment be destined to see. Nevertheless, her 
eyes dwelt upon it in irresistible fascination, and 
her heart gave a jump as the handle was turned. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE MYSTERIOUS RELATIVE 
AND A RING 

THE door opened, and Sir Miles Barton-Pole 
came into the room. 

Helen sprang up with a stifled cry, and then the 
man and the girl stood looking at each other, with- 
out a word. 

The play was over ; the footlights were out. 
Yet Helen suddenly found herself in the theatre 
again, as one arrives at far-away places in a 
dream. 

"Will you forgive me?" asked Sir Miles. 

It was the old question. He had asked it before, 
and she had answered as he wished. But all was 
different now. 

" I don't understand/' she said slowly. 

" My question — or my being here?" 

" I don't understand either." 

" It is my being here which raises the question. 
That, and also having brought you to this house. 
But, Ne — Miss Annesley — I suppose I must call 
you i Miss Annesley * now ? " 
ua 297 
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"It is my name." Her eyes were on the 
ground, her colour changing from red to white, 
from white to red again. 

" It comes strangely just at first, after — but I was 
going to tell you that I have not rested for a minute 
since you went away, in my efforts to find you. 
Until the day after it all happened I didn't know 
you'd gone, for I had a slight relapse, and my head 
was rather queer till the next day. But then — I 
learned everything. I couldn't advertise in the 
papers, as I thought of doing when my first attempts 
to find you failed, for Tom Lawrence was doing 
that, and — and I thought you'd hate it I 
wouldn't think of a detective, either, at all events 
till a last resort, for that sort of thing — setting a 
bloodhound on the track of anybody— one I — one 
knows, seems so vulgarising. I hoped so much to 
discover you myself, and " \ 

"I don't see why," said Helen, for it was 
easier to speak now that the ice was broken, 
"unless you wished to reproach me face to face 
for the horrible trick I consented to play upon 
you. If that was what you wanted, believe 
me, you can hardly say more than I have said 
to myself, or — than I knew long ago that I 
deserved." 

" Good heavens ! you don't really think that, do 
you ? You don't think I followed you to reproach 
you ? " 

" I can't fancy any other motive, Sir Miles." 

"Can't you? How very little you know me, 
after all ! " 
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" You forget, perhaps. Our acquaintance lasted 
but a fortnight — or a little more." 

"So you reminded me that last evening, 
and I said — but it's useless repeating what I 
said." 

"Yes," acquiesced Helen sadly. "It's useless 
to repeat anything. The whole aspect of— of 
everything is changed. I only reminded you 
now because people don't usually know each other 
very exhaustively in a fortnight, and so you must 
pardon me if I did you an injustice in thinking — 
but how banal to ask your pardon for a small 
thing like that, when there are so many great ones 
for which it's not possible that you should ever 
forgive me — not possible ! And so I shall not even 
ask it. Yet I am sorry — so bitterly sorry for and 
ashamed of it all." Her voice broke, and turning 
quickly away, she covered her face with her 
hands. 

Sir Miles took a step towards her, his hands 
outstretched, then stopped abruptly, biting his 
lip as he saw the slim figure shaken with silent 
sobs. 

" I have found out that there is nothing in this 
world which you could do for which I would not 
forgive you. Poor, lonely child, over-persuaded 
into burning your fingers to snatch a friend's 
chestnuts out of the fire! And finely that friend 
rewarded you!" 

The girl whirled round and dashed away tears 
to look at him in a passion of mingled defiance 
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and shame. "What did Maude tell you about 
me ? " she demanded. 

"She had been idiot enough to believe lies of 
you," he answered. "But when I made sure 
that she was — was what she claimed to be, and 
began to understand the ruse she'd practised and 
dragged you into, I soon set that right, and made 
her so repent her distrust that she would have 
gone on her knees to you if you had been there. 
Oh, why did you run away?" 

" I didn't run away ; I simply walked away 
quite quietly," Helen answered, with dignity. 
' ' Anybody might have seen me going and tried to 
stop me if they had chosen — though I don't think 
they could have stopped me. After the horrible 
things Maude said to me, it seemed more than I 
could endure, to stay. I couldn't dispute with her, 
to set myself right in your eyes, each one striving 
to talk the other down — it would have been worse 
than anything that had gone before. Besides, 
nothing you could think would have been too bad 
for what I had done. I knew that, and — perhaps 
it was partly cowardice which made me want to 
leave River House, where I had been hap — where 
people had been kind to me, without waiting to be 
toraerfaway." 

"How could you have believed such a thing 
possible?" 

1 i It was more ; it was most probable. Do you 
mean to tell me, Sir Miles, that — that the Lawrences 
would have wished me to stay in their house for a 
moment when — they knew ? " 
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"Lady Lawrence is a female prig — if I have been 
her guest — and she leads her husband by the nose. 
But she can't lead Tom. It's only right to him 
that I should tell you he wants what he wanted 
before, as much as ever. He's a good fellow, 
and " 

"Yes, he is, for he knew all the time, and he 
would have protected me from the storm if I had 
let him. But I couldn't. You can't love a man 
just because he's 'a good fellow. ' I didn't want 
him or anybody who'd known me in that time ever 
to see me again. I thought that after all my bad- 
ness Providence was heaping coals of fire on my 
head by giving me this chance — such a wonderful 
chance it seemed — with Mrs. Greenhough. But 
now I see that it wasn't a chance at all. Somehow 
— I can't comprehend exactly how yet — it came 
through you, and, of course " 

u Dont say 'of course,' meaning what I know 
you do mean. Wait. Hear me speak first. 
Miss Annesley, I tried, as I told you, to find 
where you had gone after leaving River House. 
Marianne, that dear loyal old Frenchwoman of 
yours, though she told me many things about 
your past and Maude's, could tell me nothing 
of your present except the message you sent me 
with the poor ring. I tried all I knew to persuade 
her that it would be for your good if she let me 
know where you were — I was sure she could if she 
chose. But she was faithful, even though Maude 
added her pleadings to mine. As soon as I could 
travel I came up to town. I went to all sorts 
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of agencies, but no Miss Annesley had been. 
I described you, but they could not or would not 
tell me that such a lady had been there. Then 
I learned that my cousin — a distant cousin, but 
a dear old friend — Mrs. Greenhough, had just 
come back from America and was in her town 
house. There was never a more sympathetic soul, 
nor one who could give shrewder advice. I came 
to see her ; I told her the whole story ; and she 
entered into my wish to find you, heart and mind 
— the dear woman ! 

"' We'll watch the papers, 1 she said, after Fd 
accepted her invitation and come to stop for a day 
or two with her and her father, who's visiting 
here, too. * Perhaps Miss Annesley will adver- 
tise for a position of some sort/ she suggested. 
4 But we mustn't expect her to do it in her own 
name/ 

"Well, we did watch the papers, looking for 
an advertisement which might have been put in 
by someone not accustomed to that sort of thing. 
Jenny Greenhough picked out two or three wrong 
ones, and then we saw the advertisement of ' M. B.' 
Jenny was sure it was the one we had hoped for, 
and wrote at once." 

"It was all a ruse, then; she didn't want a 
companion," said Nell. "But / have no right 
to complain — after what I've done. She meant 
kindly, I know. And you, too, Sir Miles — far 
more than I have deserved from you. Oh, you 
don't know how it used to hurt me, when you 
were so good, not knowing. I had fancied from 
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—-from some things that you were a very different 
man from what I found you, or I never would 
have been so wicked. But when I began to see 
you as — as you really are, it was misery to have 
you so good to me, and think what you would feel 
in the end." 

" But now you know how I feel in the end? 
Oh, Nell 9 mayn't I call you Nell just this once? 
I couldn't let you go out of my life. Mrs. Green- 
hough does want you for her companion. She 
was really thinking of getting one, and where 
could she find another who would be like you? 
You will be with her; you will be happy; and 
you will soon forget all that was disagreeable in 
the past. But must I be forgotten among them — 
among the things you would put out of your 
mind?" 

"No— not that," said Helen. "It was never 
your fault. Only mine and Maude's. I — I shall 
always be glad to remember you, Sir Miles." 

"Must it be only * remember'? Have I got 
to lose you — you who have given me back youth, 
and hope, and the joy of life ? " 

"If I gave you any happiness," the girl 
answered unsteadily, ' ' it was because you thought 
— you thought I was Maude." 

"It was because you were yourself. It was 
better to have you in Maude's place than not to 
have you at all. But, Nell, you are everything to 
me — my world, my heart, my soul." 

" Sir Miles ! Oh, don't— don't ! " 
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" I knew such words must come upon you with 
a shock after the past. But—- could you have ever 
cared for me if we had met differently, or am I too 
old, too— n 

44 You are better than any man I ever even 
heard of, except my dear father who died. 
But " 

"You mean you couldn't have loved me in the 
way I want?" 

" I— oh, I can't tell you untruths. If everything 
had been different, I could — I could have loved 
you well. But there is no use in thinking of that 
now. Life is — my life is spoiled/ 9 

" My darling I Just because you burnt your 
fingers — for your friend — you talk about your 
1 spoiled life/ and would do your best to spoil 
mine ! How young you are — how young I But I 
won't let either of our two lives be spoiled. Look 
here, Nell — it's blessed to speak that name again ! 
— you shall stay with Jenny Greenhough for a 
year. You shall see many places and many men. 
Then at the end of that time, when the wound 
that smarts now is healed, give me my chance. 
I'll ask no more — now. Will you promise me 
that?" 

Helen did not answer. 

"Silence gives consent I" 

Still she did not speak — though he had given to 
silence his own meaning. 

From his pocket he took the well-remembered 
ring. "This wasn't Maude's," he said. " It was 
yours, and is yours. Keep it— I don't ask you to 
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wear it^until the time when you — decide for or 
against me. If there's no hope, send it me back 

— as a sign. If " 

He did not finish the sentence, but he held out 
the ring. Helen took it in her hand, and her 
fingers closed over it with tenderness. 



THE END 
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y 6d. ; padded morocco. 5s. 

Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 

OF CHRIS I. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Fcap Zvo. y. 6d.; padded 
morocco, $s. 

Also translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Svo. y. 6d. 

Kerr (S. Paraell). GEORGE SELWYN 
AND THE WITS. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. xar. 6d. net. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 94M Thousand. Twenty- 
seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 
Zvo t Leather. 5s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 79M Thousand. 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s* Also 
Fcap. Zvo* Leather. 5s. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 66th Thousand. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 
Zvo. Leather, y net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. Zvo, 
Leather* $s. net. 

Knox (Winifred F.). THE COURT OF 
A SAINT. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo* ys. 6d. each. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
— THE MIDDLE 



EGYPT IN 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



AGES. 



•Lankester (Sip Ray), K.C.B., F.R.S. 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
Illustrated. Cr* Zvo. 6s. 



Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LINKS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr* Zvo* 6s. 

Lees (Frederick). A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net* 

Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI : 
A Gospel Study. With Maps. Two 
Volumes. Super. Royal Zvo* xos. net. 

Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 

THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo* 6s. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition* Cr* Zvo. 
y 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr.Zvo.^ 6s. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE : A Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2s. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
of the Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our under- 
standing of Christianity. Seventh 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo. <s. net. 

Lopimer (George Horace). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. y6d. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lorimer (Norma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Demy Zvo* x6s* 4 
net. 

'•Loyal Servlteur." THE STORY OF 
BAYARD. Adapted by Amy G. Andrewes.- 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Lucas (E, V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. .Illustrated. Fifth and Revised 
Edition in One Volume. Demy Zvo. 7s. 
6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus-- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
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THB OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 

Wayfarer*. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. Zvo. 

v. ; India Paper, js. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 

for the Urbane. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 

51. ; India Paper % y#. 6a\ 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fifth 

Edition. Feat. Zvo. v. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap. Zvo. $s. 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 

letters by Entertaining Hands. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap Zvo. 5*. 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. its. 6d. not. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Fpminiks 

Portrait Gallery. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. 8w. 5/. 
LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Nar- 
ration. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5/. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. «. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Third 

Edition. Feat. Zvo. 5*. 
OVER BEMERTON'St An Easv-Going 

Chronicle. Seventh Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 

51. net. 

M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALLIDAY. With tome of her Letters. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap. Zvo. os. 6a\ net. 

Maeaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montague. M.A. Three Volume*. 
Cr. Zvo. 18s. 

MeCftbe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. , 

MeCullagh (Francis). The Fall of Abd-ul- 
- Hamid. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. Illustrated. New and Clteaper 
Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

McDougall (William), M.A. (Oxon., M.R, 
(CantaV). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. sr. net. 

♦Mdlle. Mori '(Author Of). ST.CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Eighth Edition. Fcap. Zvo\ 
Deckle Edges. 3s.6d.net. Also Fcap. Zvo. 
Paper covers, is. net. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maitland (F. W.) t M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal Zvo. 7s . td. 



Harett (R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter Col)e?e, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. Zvo. y. 64 
net. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 70. 6d. not. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), m.a. the life 

AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
is. 6d. net. 

Masefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
3*. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6c/. 
net. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Masterman (C F. GO. m.a.. m.p., 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 

OF MEN. Illustrated. Demy few. zor. td. 
net. 

Meakln (Annette M. BO, Fellow of the 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
GALICIA : Thr Switzerland op Spain. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. za*. 6a\ net. 

Medley (D. J.). M.A., Professor of History 
in the University of Glasgow. ORIGI N AL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
a Selected Number of the Omr 
Charters and Statutes. Cr. Zvo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Methuen.(A. M. S-), M.A. THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Zvo. ax. net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3d. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 

FRIENDS. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. zor. 6d. 
net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: or, The Theory op Reincarna- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2*. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
Hqw to Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d\ net. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Hitton (G. R), JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Cr t Bvo. 6s. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Honey (L. G. Chiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Ninth Edition. Demy Bvo. 
5J. net. Also Cr. Bz'o. xx. net. 

MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, ioxo. 
Demy Bvo. $s. tut. 

Moore (T. Sturge). ART AND LIFE. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. $s. net. 

Moophouse (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Mopgan (J. HO, M.A. THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. With an Introduction by the Lord 
Chancellor. Cr. Bvo. is. net. 

Morton (A. Anderson). See.Brodrick (M.). 

Norway (A. HO- NAPLES. Past and 
Present. Illustrated, Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oman (C. W. C), M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls', Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. 
tut. 

•ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. net. 

Oxford (M. NO* of Guy's Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ys. 6d. 

PakOS (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 15*. 

Parker (Brio). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO ; By Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Parsons (Mrs. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. ios. 6d. net. 

Patmore (K. A.), the court of 

LOUIS XIII. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. HO- MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Peel (Robert), and Mlnchin (H. CO, M.A. 
OXFORD. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. is. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., 

Professor of Egyptology at University Col- 
lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 'illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
tach. 



Vol. I. From the Earliest Kings to 

XVIth Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol IV. Et;YfT under the Ptolemaic 

Dynasty. J. P. Mahakpy, Litt.D. 
Vol. V. Egypt unher Roman Rule. J. G. 

Milne, M.A. , 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 

at University College, London. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. Bvo. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xnth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvmth to xixth * 

• Dvnasty. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3/. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6a. 

•Phelps (Ruth SO- SKIES ITALIAN : A 
Little Breviary for Travellers m 
Italy. Fcap. Bvo. 5s. net. 

Phythian (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
a ix. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.)- SHAKESPEARE 

FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Folio. 21s. net. 

Powell (Arthur EJ. FOOD AND 

HEALTH. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 

AN ORATOR. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Price (L. LOi M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Pullen-Burry (BO- IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Four Weeks in New 
Britain. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 5*. net. 

Pycraft (W. P). BIRD LIFE. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. sot. 6d. net. 
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Rags; (Lonsdale), B.D. Oxon. DANTE 

AND HIS ITALY. Illustrated. Demy 
too. ior. 6rf. *#/. 

•RappoportjAngeloS.). HOME LIFE IN 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. Dtmy too* xos. 64 

Raven-HUl (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawllngs (Gertrudw). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition* Cr. too. y. not, 

Rea (Ulian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE. Illustrated. Dtmy 
too. los.td. not. 

Read (C Stanford). M.B. (LondA 
M.R.C.S., L.R.CP. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. Cr. too. as. 6d. not. 

Rees (J.D.), CLE, M.P. THE REAL 

INDIA. Second Edition. Demy too. 
10*. td. net. 

Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy too. tie. net. 

Rold (Archdall), M.B. The Laws of Here- 
dity. Demy too, ais. net. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. too. as. 6d. net. 

Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (GG). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901.) A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy too. ye. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 

AH Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1833. 
Demy too. xos. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G- SO.K.CS.I. CHITRAL* 
The Story op a Minor Sibgb. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy too. ior. td. net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy too. 
1 ox. td. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK t A Garmrr of Many Moods. 

Collected. Second Edition. Cr. too. 

as. 6d. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 

Introduction. Fcap. too. 5*. 

Bumbold (The Rig-lit Hon. Sir Horace), 

Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy too. 18/. net. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 



ley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 

THE RENAISSANCE. Illustrated. Demy 
too. xos. td. not. 

St Francis of Assist. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Hsywooo. Illustrated. Demy too. jr. net. 

'Saki'ffl. Monro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. too. as. td. not. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. Svo. 
as. 6d. net. 

SandersJUoyd). THE HOLLAND 

HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy too. 12s. 6d net. 

•Scott (Ernest). TERRE NAPOLEON, 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE, 
x 800-1804. Illustrated. Demy too. xos. td. 
net. 

Sdlincourt(Huffhde). GREAT RALEGH. 

Illustrated. Demy too. 10s.td.net. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eleventh Edition 
Fcap. Svo. is. td. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Fcap. too. 
as. td. 

•Shafer (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 

GARDEN. Illustrated. Demy too. 7*. td. 
net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. i6a 3 ; 163a; 1664; 
1685. Each £\ 4*. net, or a complete set, 
£ia 125. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wyndham. Demy too. Suck- 
ram, gilt top. 10s. td. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
too. as. td. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy too. xos. td. net. 

Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy Svo. ais. net. 

Smith (Sophia S). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy too. xos. td. net. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. too. ts. 

• Stancliffe • GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
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Stead (Francis H), M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. as. 6d. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 

■ and Edited by Sidney Colvin. Eighth 
Edition. Two Volumes. Cr. Bvo. tas. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram* 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. I ). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-88. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. ' 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA/1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr. 800. 6s. net. 

StOPP (Vernon FJ, M.A., Canon of Win- 
Chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Svo. 5*. net. 

Streatfelld (R.AA MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Swanton (E. W). fungi and how 

TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
6s. net. 

•Sykes (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Svo. xor. 6d. 
net. ' ■ 

Symes (J. E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 

SVO. 2S. 6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 

ART. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. net. 

Taylor (A. E). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Deny 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 

THE SAINTS. Illustrated. Demy Svo, 
•js. 6d. net. 

Thibaudeau(A.C). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. roRTESCUE, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynkll. With a Portrait ia Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. net. 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEQS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium ^ i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6>. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D. Liu. DANTE 
IS ENGLISH LITERATURE : FROM 



CHAUCER TO GARY. Two Volumes. 
Demy Svo. 21s. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 

and other Poems. Second .and Revise? 

Edition. Large Post Svo. 6s. 
NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 

Post Svo. 6s. 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 

Post Svo. Paper t is. 6d. net ; cloth, as, 6a. 

net. 

Trevelyan (G* M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net. 

Trlggs (Inlgo H.), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING: Past, Present, and 
Possible. Illustrated. Wide Royal Svo f 
15*. net. 

Vaughan (Herbert MO. B.A.(Oxon). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. jox. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLfc* 
MENT VII.). Illustrated, Demy Svo. 15s. 
net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA.. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap, Svo. . 5*. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the- Rev. Dr: 
Moore. Two Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 15s. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes. 

' Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 15*. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 15s. net. 

Vincent (J. E). THROUGH EAST 
ANGJ^IA IN A MOTOR CAR. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium Svo % 
•js. 6d. net. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
Nn.R'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleathbr 
and Basil Crump. In Three Volumes. 
Fcap. Svo. as. 6d. each. 
Vol. i.*-Thb Ring op the, Nibelung. 
Third Edition. 
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Vol. ii. *» Parsifal, Lohsngrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. hi.— .Tristan and Isolds. 

Watneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. IHustrated. Demy tvo. 
i©#. 6d. net. 

Walkley (A. B.% DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth), with THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edit ten. 
Small Pott Zvo. as. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAV. Being 
Selections for Morning: and Evening Read- 
ing;. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Watewhouse. Large Cr. Zva. 5*. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott Bvo. u. net. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Welgall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGVPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Bzto. 7s. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 

DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Wells (J), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
hasi College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 
Edition; With 3 Mapt. Cr. 80*. 3*. 64. 

Westell (W. Perelval). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Westell (W. Perelval). F.L.S., M.B.O.U.i 

and Cooper (C SO. F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. O, 
Zvo f y. 6a\ net. 

•Wheeler (Ethel BO. FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Illustrated. Demy Qvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Whitley (G. ). - See Henley (W. EO. 

White .(George, F.). Ljeut.-Col. A CEN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Whitley (MISS). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 

Twelfth Edition- Cr. Zve. 5s. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Fcap. Bvo. • $s. net each 
volume.. 

r. Lord Arthur Savit.k's Crime and 
the Portrait op Mr. W. H. 11. The 



Duchess op Padoa. in. Poems, tv. 
Lady Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
of No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band, vit. The Importance op bkinc 
Earnest. viit. A House op Pome- 
granates, ix. Intentions, x. De Psto- 
punpis and Prison Letters, xi. Essays, 
xii. Salome, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtesans. 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 

BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. In Two 
Volumes. Demy Svo% 94s. net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Adbleidk op 
Savoy, Duchessb ds Bourgognb, Mother 
op ( Louis xy. Illustrated. Secentd 
Edition. Demy Bvo. i$s. net. 

•THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Marbchxl Due ds Richelieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. x$r. net. 



Wood [Sir Evelyn), F.M.. V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated* Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Wood (W. BlrkbOCk), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College. Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. BOt R-E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnsbr Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (WO. THE POEMS. With 

an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, late Fellow of New College, 

. Oxford. In Three Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
z$s. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stoppord 
A. Brooks. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Wyatt (Kate HO* See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wyllie (M. A0- NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Yeats (W. BO- A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3;. td. 

Young (Fllson). See The Complete Series. 
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Part II. — A Selection of Series. 

Ancient Cities.. 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Cr. &V9. 4^. 6d. net. 
With Illustrations by E. II. New* and other Artists. 
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Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Chester. I^r B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 



Edinburgh. B 

Lincoln. By 

Shrewsbury. 

Wells and Glastonbury. 



ay M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
E. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
By T . Auden, M.A., *\S.A. 
By T. S. Holmes. 



The Antiquary's Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
•'>' - Dttny %vo. *js. 6d. net. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



Archaeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro. 
Bells op England, The. By Canon J. J.. 

Raven. Second Edition. 
Brasses op England, The. By Herbert 

W. Macklin. Second Edition. 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. By J. Romilly Alien. ' 
Dome9day Inquest, The. By Adolphus 

Ballard. 
English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox 

and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 
English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 

to the End or the Eighteenth Century. By 

George Clinch. 
English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey BJoom. 
Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 

G. L. Gomme. 



Gilds and Companies op London, The. 

By George Unwin. 
Manor ANP Manorial Records, The. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
Mediaeval Hospitals op England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 
Parish Life in Medieval; England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet. Second 

Edition. 
•Parish Registers op England, The. By 

J. C. Cox. 
Remains op the Prehistoric Age in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 

Edition. 
Royal Forests op England, The. Ey 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Shrines op British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 



The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Well That Ends Well. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy op Errors, The. 

Hamlet. Second Edition. 

Julius Caesar. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi. 

King Lear. 

King Richard hi. 

Life and Death op King John* The. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth, 



Measure for. Measure. 

Merchant 'op Venice, The. 

Merry Wives op Windsor, The. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming op the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

Timon op Athens. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen op Verona, Th*. 

Twelfth Night. 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal too. Gilt top. 



The Aet or the Greek*. By H.B. Walters, 
i a*. bd. net. 

Florentine Sculptors op the Renais- 
sance. ( Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. xar. bd. net. 

•George Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, tar. 6ft. net. 

Ghirlandaio.' Gerald S. Daries. Second 
Edition, xos.bd. 



Michelangelo. By Gerald # S. Davies. 
xa/. bd. tut. 

Rubens. By Edward Dillon, M.A. 9ss.net. 

Raphael. By A. P. Oppe\ m. bd. net. 

•TrnA*. By Charles Ricketts. xas. bd. net. 

•Turner's Sketches and Drawings. By 
A. J. Fimbbro. xa*. bd. net. 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. lor. bd. net. 



The " Complete M Series. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8w. 



The Complete Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
•je. bd. net. 

Tmb Complete Cricketer. By Albeit E. 
Knight. 7*. bd. net. 

The Complete Foxhuntbr. By Charles 
Richardson, x«. bd. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. By Harry Vardon. 
xor. bd. net. Tenth Edition. 

The Complete Hoc key- Player. By Eustace 
E. White. 5/. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallace Myers, xor. bd. net. Second 
Edition. 



The Complete Motorist. By Filson 
Young, xar. bd. net. Net* Edition 
(Seventh). 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. 
Abraham. 15*. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. By R. C Leh- 
mann, M.P. xor. bd. net. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. 
Child Bayley. xor. bd. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J. Stead, xor. bd. net. Second 
Edition. 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. Teasdale 
BuckelL xar. 6d.net. Third Edition. 



The Connoisseur's Library. 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8ve. 25/. net. 



English Furnitobb, By F. S. Robinson. 
Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 



•Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. 

Herbert. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 

Edition. 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 
Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8w. 2s. $/. nit. 

The Reformation Period. By Henry Gee. 



Thk Foundations op tub English Church. 
By J. H. Maude. 

Thk Saxon Church and the Norman Con* 
quest. By C. T. CrattweU. 

Thk Mbdmeval Church and the Papacy. 
By A. C. Jennings. 



Thh Struggle with Puritanism. By Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The Church o* England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Alfred Plummer. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap. %vo. y. 6d. net each volume* 

with coloured illustrations. 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paiton. 
sx. net. 

The Life and Death op John Mytton, 
Esq. ByNimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life op a Sportsman. 1 By Nhnrod. 

Handlsy Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Suttees. 

Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. 
S. Surtees. Second Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 
the Picturesque. By William Combo. 

The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search op 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search 
op a Wife. By William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. By 
the Author of "1 he Three Tours.' 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs, of Tj Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax/ Two Volumes. 



The Dance op Life: A Poem. By the 
Author of ' Dr. Syntax.' 

Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 

Real Life in London. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). Two Volumes. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcombb. By an Officer. 

The National Sports op Great Britain* 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures op a Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. ' 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcombb ih 
the Navy. By Alfred Barton. 

The Old English Squire, By John Care- 
less, Esq. 

The English Spy. By Bernard Blackmantle, 
Two Volumes. 7*. net. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Grave s A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 

The Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 



Frank Fairlbgh. By F. E. Smedley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick* Tapers^ By Charles Dick* 
ens. 
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Leaders of BdBgion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECH ING, M. A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 

Crown fa*. 2s. net. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Huuor. 

Joiur Wesley. By J, Hi Overton, M.A. 

Bishop WilbexPorcs. By G. W. Dantell, 
M.A* 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 

Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Meule, DJD. 

John Knox. By F. MacCunn. Secdnd 
Edition. 

John Hows. By R. F. Hortoo, D.D. 

Thomas Ken. By F. A, Clarke, M.A. 

Grorgb Fox, the Quaker. By 1*. Hodff- 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition. 






John Kebue. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Onphant. 

Lancelot Akdbkwes. ByilL L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition, 

Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton. M.A. 
Third Edition, 

John Donne. By Augustas Jessop, D.D. 

Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 

Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A.J.Chr)yfe.M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooncr, M.A. 



The Library of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Fott Sw, cloth* 2s. ; leather* 2s. 6d. net. 



The Conmessionb 
Seventh Edition. 



op St. Augustine. 



The Imitation op Christ. Fifth Edition. 

Tub Christian Year. Fourth Edition, 

Lyra iHNOCBMTurii. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Second Edition. . 

A Book op Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition* 

On the Lovi op Goo. 

The Psalms op David. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascal* Second Edition. 

A Manual op Consolation prom the 
Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions prom the Apocrypha. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Devotions, op St. Anselm. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 



Grace Abounding to the Ckiep op Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book prom ths Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book op Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
' the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout , Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and op his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual .Guide. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
and the Great Festivals. 

Preces Private. 

Horjb Mystics : A Day Book from ths 
Writings of Mystics of Mirny Nations* 
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Little Books on Art. 

With many Illustrations* Demy 160*0. 2J. oV- net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 

including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 



Albrecht Durer. J. Allen. 
Arts, op Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. £. Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bloomer. 
Burns- Jones. F. de Lisle. 
•Christian Symbolism. -Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art.. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claude. £. Dillon. ' 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 
Corot. A. Pollard and E; Birnstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corlcran, 
George Romney. G. Paston. » 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 
Greuze and Boucher. £. Fj Pollard. 



Holbein.. Mrs. G. Fortescue, 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime, 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. • Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryburet. Second Edition. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp'. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G, Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Skctchley. 



The iittje Galleries. 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds, 
A Little Gallery op Romney. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppner. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery op English Posts. 



. The Little Guides. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small, Pott 8w, cloth % as. 6d. net; leather, 3*. 6d. net* \ 

The main features of these (Suides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plana and maps ; (4) 
an adequate .but compact, presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges* A. H. 
Thompson. Second Edition. , 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant- 
Is le op Wight, The. G. Clinch. 
Malvern Country, The. B. C A; Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

Oxford asp its Colleges. J. Wells. 
Eighth Edition* 



Shakespeare's Country. B. C. A. Windle. 
Third Edition. 

St, Paul's Cathedral. . G. Clinch. 

Westminster Abbey. G. E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition, 



Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscot* 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 
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The Little Guides— «miinued 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon* 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Barfag*GouM. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edit**, 

Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C Cox. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 

•Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 

Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 



Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

'Staffordshire. C E. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant, Second Edition. 

•Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, ' The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 



Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C G. EUabjr. 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Library. - 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Zvo. Each Volume^ cloth, is. 6d. net; leather \ 2s. 6d. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOCK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis), THE ESSAYS Of 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.).- THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 

Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 



Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE inferno of 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FRO M 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHTVERSE. 

Dlckens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.)< CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. FA A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELI A, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 



Locker (F.). 

Longfellow (H. W.). 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 



LONDON LYRICS. 

SELECTIONS 
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The Little Library— continued. 

Marvel! (Andrew). THE POEMS OP 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON, 

Molr CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
ESMONt). 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaujrhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twelfth 
Edition, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.)and Coleridge (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott \6mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather *, price is. net each volume* 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s. net* 



Miniature Library. 



Ecphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. By 

Edward FitzGerald. Demy yimo. Leather, 

2s. net. 
The Lifb of Edward, Lobd Herbert or 

Chbrbury. Written by himself. Demy 

2?mo. Leather, as. net. 



Polonius : or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
y*mo. Leather, sr. net. 

The RubaiyAt op Omar KhayvXm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
Leather, if. net. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy %vo. 



Care or the Body. The. By F. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition, js. 6d. net. 
Children of the Nation, The. By the 

Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 

7s. 6d. net. 
Control or a Scourge, The: or. How 

Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 

7s. 6d net. 
Diseases of Occupation. By Sir Thomas 

Oliver. 10s. 6d. net. 
Drink Problem, The, in. its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 

js. 6d. net. 
Prugs and the Drug Habit. By H. 

Sainsbury. 



Functional Nerve Diseases. By A. T. 

Schofield. 7J. 6a\ net. 

•Heredity, The Laws of. By Archdall 
Reid. ax*, net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. By T. S. Clouston. 
Fifth Edition. 7s. 6a\ net. 

Infant Mortality. By George Newman. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Prevention or Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. By Arthur New*holme> 
zof. td. net. 

Aix and Health. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
7*. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
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The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, Illustrated. Demy %vo. Js. 6d. net. 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. Uliu- I Handel, By R. A. Streatfelld. Illustrated, 
trated. I Second Edition* 



Oxford Biographies* 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8tw. Eachvelume % elath, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3/. 6d. net. 



Dante AuGHiSfti. By Paget Tooybee, 

M.A., D. Iitt. Third Edition. 
Girolamo Savonarola By E. L. S. Hors- 

burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 

Second Edition. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor, 
Erasmus. By E. F. K. Capey. 



The Young Pretender. By C S. Terry. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 

Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 

Beaconspield. By Walter Sichel. 

Jokann Wolpgang Goethe. By H. G. 
Atkins. 

Francois Fenelon. By Viscount St. Cyrcs. 



Eomantio History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustrated. Demy %vo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
snch as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 

importance. 



The First Governess op the Nether- 
lands, Margaret op Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. io». 6d. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. Martin 



Hume, M.A. 15*. net. 

The Nine Days* Queen. Richard Davey, 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A, 
xof . 6d. net. 



■<J 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine of the Inclination. ByR. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8w. 12J. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy &t>o. 
xor. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History op 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Fourth Edition. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. 



An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Zvo. iotf. 6a. 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
and America. By Alfred Caldecotr, D.D. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6a. 

The XXXIX. Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Zvo. xzs. 6d. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the iTniversity of Oxford. 



Thu Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy Bvo. Fourth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Thb First Epistle or Paul the Apostle 
to ths Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Book of Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. td. 

The Book op Ezbkiel. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. 



The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro* 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition. Demy Bvo. 10s. td. 

Additions and Corrections in the Seventh 
Edition of The Book of Genesis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy Bvo. xi. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Epistle or St. Jambs. Edited with In" 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 



Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albanesi (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 

Pouts Adventuress. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
♦THE GLAD HEART. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Allerton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 
THINGS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Anneslt>y (Maude). THIS DAY'S, MAD- 
NESS. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BafiTOt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bno. 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR, Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 



BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fijth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. &r. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. U. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.&vo. 6s. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bto. 6s. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr : 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROOM - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Was- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED, Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE FROBISHERS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

■Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bar* (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. ' Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS ANP 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OP SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; ok, The Progress 
op ah Opbn Mind. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6f. 

Bdlloe (H.). EMMANUEL 'BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Detail op the 
Day. Fifteenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 

TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6c 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 

TAIN. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Bretherton(Ralpta Harold). AN HONEST 

MAN. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard). WHY DID. HE DO 

IT f Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cattle (Agnes and Kgerton), FLOWER 

O* THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT ; 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Corelli (Mario). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THELMA. Fortieth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s . 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nineteenth Edition* <Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN, Fifty Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. 177th Thousand. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER; A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition, 150th 
Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN ; A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand* Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy op a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-eighth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



BOY : a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bra. 

6s. 
CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Co-. Bvo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS* WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. %s. 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cathell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette} (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). • 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•Elliott (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Fenn (G. Manvllle). SYD BELTON ,• or, 

The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus- 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Ftndlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Flndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
OVER THE HJLLS. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. dr. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Franeis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWOKD. Second Edition* 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C. BO- A MOTHER'S SON.; 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Gerard (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN. 

TIPEDE. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Glsslng (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•Glendon (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
THE AIR. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hamilton (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING- 

TON. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hiehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6* 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eighteenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

•Hilliers(Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



QU1SANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Sdi- 
Hon. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: A Romance. Second Edition. Crl 
Bvo* 6s. 

MR. APOLLO: -A Just Possible Storv. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtpjirst Edition. Cr.Bvo. y.6d< 
SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. y. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d» 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Ninth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

James (Henry)- THE SOFT SIDE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 

OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated; Third Edition. Cr. Bvo* 6i\ 
BEHI N D THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•Llndsey (William). THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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Lubbock lBasll\ DEEP SEA WAR- ) 
RIORS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6*. 

Lucas (St John). THE FIRST ROUND. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lytdl (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44M Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 
&.6d. 

Maartens(Maarten). -THE NEW RELI- 
GION : A Modern Novel. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zv*. 6*. 

BROTHERS ALL; Mokb Stohto or 
Dutch Peasant Life. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6>. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition* Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE'S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Maenaughtan (SO- THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Malet (LUCES'. COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr* Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. F\ftk Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OP SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E). THE PARISH 

NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE. 

HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Seeond 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LIVE MEN'S SHOES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 

FRANCE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



Ninth Edi- 
Third 



THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Socmd Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. | 

HILL RISE. Foitrth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
tween You and I. Fourth Edition* Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

Meade (L. TO. DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3*. 6d. 
HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story 
of an Old-fashioned Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Molesworth v Mrs). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
y. 6d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montgomery, (K. L). COLONEL KATE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Nesbit (E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 

WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 

OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF. A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre/ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvn. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. . Illustrated* 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr* Zvo. 6j. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. IUustrated. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story of 

the Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. v. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo.6s. 

PhillpottS(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST* Fifth Edit 

Hon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo* 
6s. 

•Q' (A. T. Qulller Couch). THE WHITE 

WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edith*. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Querldo (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or, One Wa* 
of Living. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.Zvp. 6ft. 

Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo* 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. ys, 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. IUustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C G. D.) THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. yt. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Ft/th 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 

PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Shakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

Cr. Zvo. 6*. 

Sldgwlck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 

MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. : Being Passages from the 
Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia and 
Corsica. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 



AND THE 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



LADY. Second Edition. 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Underbill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 

DUST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OP JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 

NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divers .and 
Diverse Talks. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 
Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 

AN ACCIDENT. Second Edit/on. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 



Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Cr. 



White (Edmund). THE HEART of 

HINDUSTAN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

White (Percy). LOVE AND THE wise 

MEN. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C N.). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Bvo. 
6*. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Williamson (C N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. Also Cr. Bvo. is. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). the pathway of 

THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



Books for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated. Crozvn %vo. 3*. 6J. 



The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

CuthelL 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 
Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not 

go to Sea. By G. Manvflle Fenn. Second 

Edition. ' 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Second Edition. 



A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ax. 6d. 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition, 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 



Fiction 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium Zvo. Price 6d, Double Volumes, is. 



Act*. 

Thb Adventures op Captain Pamphilb. 

A MAURY. 

Thk Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstbin. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecils. 

The Chatblet. 

The Chevalier P'Habmbntal. (Double 
volume.) * 

Chicot thb Jester. 

The Comte de Montgomery. 

Conscience. 

The Convict's Son. 

The CoRsican Brothers; and Oth the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

dom gorenflot. 

The Fatal Combat/ 

The Fencing Master, 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre, , 

Henri db Navarre. 

Helen* db Chavbrny. 



The Horoscope. 

Louise db la Vallierb. (Double volume.) 

Thb Man in thb Iron Mask. (Double 
volume.) 

Ma!trb Adam. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 
Olympia. 

Pauline; Pascal Bruno; and Bontekob. 

Perk la Ruinb. 

Thb Prhtcb of» Thieves* 

Thb Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and the Sultanetta. 

Sylvandire. 

Thb Taking of Calais. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Tales of Terror. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 

The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 

The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 



Methuen's Sixpenny Books. 

Medium &vo. 



Albahesi (E. Maria); LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 

Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 



Balfour (Andrew). 
SWORD, 



BY STROKE OF 



Baring-Gould (S). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP TACK Z1T 7 \. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illuitraled. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEfRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN. OF LOVE. 
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Glelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 



ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caflyn (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 



Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 



A FLASH OF 



Corbett (Julian)- A 
GREAT WATERS. 



BUSINESS IN 
ANGEL. 



Croker (Mrs. B. M.). 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allghleri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 



Doyle (A. Conan). 

LAMP. 



ROUND THE RED 
A VOYAGE 



Duncan (Sara Jeannette). 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 



Eliot (George). 
FLOSS. 



THE MILL ON THE 
GREEN 



Flndlater (Jane H.). THE 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskeil (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH., 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gissing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



Glanville (Ernest). 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



THE INCA'S 



Grimm - (The Brothers). 
FAIRY TALES. 



GRIMMS 



Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 



Hornung (R. W.). 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham U. H.). 

DAVID. 



DEAD MEN TELL 



THE THRONE OF 



Le Queux (W.). THE 
OF WESTMINSTER. 



HUNCHBACK 



Levett-Yeats (S. K.). 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 



THE TRAITOR'S 



Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna), derrick vaughan. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.)« MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 



Marehmont (A. W.). 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 



MISER HOAD- 



Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). I LIVING LIES. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER* 

Montresor (F. F.). 



THE ALIEN 
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Morrison (Arthur). 

THE WALL. 



THE HOLE IN 



Nesblt (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 

•Q» (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 



ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

SIdgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Watford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B.'.Marriott). THE AD VEN- 
TURERS. 

•CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 
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